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No.    LXXXII.       ON      THE      MEANS      OF     READING     WITH 
THE     MOST     ADVANTAGE. 


IT  is  certain,  that  there  are  many  ftudents  who  impair 
their  health  in  a  continual  courfe  of  reading  and  litera- 
ry labour,  without  any  adequate  returns  of  pleafure  or  im- 
provement. They  read,  indeed,  becaufe  they  confider  it 
as  a  duty,  or  becaufe  they  are  endeavouring  to  accomplish, 
themfelves  for  the  practice  of  a  profefhon  ;  but  they  are 
ready  to  confefs,  that  the  whole  tenour  of  their  ftudies  is  one 
continued  toil,  and  that  the  pleafure  they  derive  from  them 
is  by  no  means  a  recompence  for  exhauitcd  fpirits  and  habi- 
tual melancholy. 

With  a  view  to  relieve  ftudents  of  this  defcription,  who 
are  ufually  virtuous  and  amiable,  I  will  endeavour  to  fuggeft 
a  few  hints,  which  may  poflibly  contribute  to  render  their 
reading  more  agreeable  and  advantageous.  But  I  wifh  to 
premife,  that  in  what  I  now  fay,  and  in  whatever  I  have 
laid,  in  the  llyle  of  direction  and  advice,  I  mean  only  to  of- 
fer, not  to  obtrude  ;  to  fubmit,  and  not  to  dictate. 

In  order  to  receive  the  proper  advantage  from  reading, 
it  muft  be  rendered  a  pleafing  employment.  Human  nature 
is  fo  conftituted,  that  no  practice  will  be  continued  long 
and  regularly,  which  is  not  attended  with  fome  degree  of 
pleafure.  We  enter  upon  a  ftudy  which  is  irkfome  and  dif- 
guftful  with  reluctance,  we  attend  to  it  fuperiicially '  and  we 
relinquifh  it  without  reflecting  upon  it  in  a  degree  fufficient 
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for  the  purpofe  of  improvement.  Inftead  of  thinking  of  it 
uniformly  and  fteadily,  we  drive  it  from  our  minds  as  the 
caufe  of  uneafineTs.  But  the  heart  and  affections,  the  ima- 
gination and  the  memory,  co-operate  with  the  underlland- 
ing,  in  deriving  all  pcfiible  advantage  from  the  itudy  which 
we  love. 

The  firH  and  moll  important,  object  is,  therefore,  to  form 
a  itrong  attachment  to  thofe  parts  of  fcience,  or  to  thofe 
bco];s,  which  our  judgment  directs  us  to  ftudy.  There  are 
various  methods  conducive  to  this  end;  but,  perhaps,  none 
are  more  effectual,  than  that  of  converting  with  men  of  fenfe 
a~nd  genius  on  the  books  and  the  fubject  which  we  purpofe 
to  examine.  There  is  a  warmth  and  fpirit  in  converfation, 
which  renders  fubjects,  which  might  otherwife  appear  cold 
and  lifelefs,  interefting  and  animated.  When  the  company- 
is'  departed,  and  the  converfation  at  an  end,  we  are  naturally 
inclined  to  fee  what  has  been  faid  in  books  on  the  fubjects 
difcuifed  ;  and  the  light  let  in  by  the  preceding  converfati- 
on is  an  excellent  introduction  and  guide  to  our  fubfequent 
enquiries  made  in  folitude. 

As  fcon  as  we  have  obtained,  by  reading,  a  competent 
knowledge  of  a  book  or  particular  fubject,  it.  will  contribute 
greatly  to  animate  us  in  proceeding  Mill  further,  if  we  talk  of 
it  either  with  our  equals  in  attainments,  or  with  the  learn- 
ed and  experienced.  In  fuch  converfation  we  venture  to 
advance  an  opinion  ;  our  felf-love  renders  us  felicitous  to 
maintain  it,  we  feek  the  aid  of  a  book  as  an  auxiliary,  we 
therefore  read  it  with  eager  attention  ;  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  difficult  to  avoid  loving  that  which  we  attend  to  fre- 
quently and  with  eagernefs  ;  fo  that,  in  this  manner,  an 
attachment  to  books  and  literary  employments  is  gradually 
formed,  and  what  began  in  labour  or  necelTity  becomes  the 
choice,  and  conftitutes  a  moll  agreeable  pleafure. 

indeed,  if  we  can  once  fix  our  attention  very  cleiely  on 
a' good  book,  nothing  more  will  be  neceflary  to  make  us 
Jove  it  :  As  in  nature,  when  two  fubftances  approach  each 
ether  very  nearly,  the.  attraction  of  cohefiori  fallens  them 
together  ;  fo  when  the  mind  attaches  itfelf  clofely  t:o  any 
fubject  whatever,  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  united  to  it,  and 
gravitates  toward&it  with  a  fpentaacous  velocity.  There  isr 
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indeed,  no  ftudy  fo  dry,  but  by  fixing  our  attention  upon  it, 
we  may  at  laft  find  it  capable  of  affording  great  delight.  Me- 
taphyiics  and  mathematics,  even  in  their  abftrufeit  parts, 
are  known  to  give  the  attentive  Undent  a  very  exalted  fa- 
tisfacuon.  Thofe  parts  then  of  human  learning,  Which  in 
their  nature  are  more  entertaining,  cannot  fail  of  being  be- 
loved in  a  high  degree,  when  the  mind  is  clofcly  and  con- 
ftantly  applied  to  them. 

Irt  order  to  acquire  the  pciwer  and  h  ib't  of  fixing  the  at- 
tention, it  will  at  firft  be  neceffary  to  fummbn  a  very  conn, 
derable  degree  of  resolution.  In  beginning  the  ftudy  of  a 
new  language,  or  any  book  or  fcience,  which  prefents  ideas 
totally  ftrange,  the  mind  cannot  but  feelfome  degree  or  re- 
lucliance  or  difguft.  But  let  thedudent  perfevere  ;  and  in 
a  very  ihorttime,  the  difguft  will  vanifh,  and  he  will  be  re- 
warded with  entertainment.  Till  this  takes  place,  let  him 
make  it  an  inviolable  rule,  however  difagreeable,  to  read  a 
certain  quantity,  or  for  a  certain  time,  and  he  will  infallibly 
find,  that  what  he  entered  upon  as  a  tafk,  he  will  continue 
as  his  bed  amufement. 

There  are  many  fhidents  who  fpend  their  days  in  extrac- 
tracling  paftages  from  authors,  and  fairly  transcribing  them 
in   their  common-place  book  ;  a  mode  of  ftudy  truly  mife- 
rable,  which  feldom  repays  the  ftudent  either  with  profit  or 
pleafure,  which  wades  his  time,  and  wears  out  his  eyes  and 
his  conltitution.     I  moft  ferioufiy  advife  all  thofe,  who  have 
been  led   to  think  that  the  exercife  of  the  hand  can  imprefs 
ideas  on  the  brain  ;  who  interrupt  their  attention  by  copy- 
ing ;  who  torture  themfelves  in  abridging,  and  who  think,; 
by  filling  their  pocket-books,   that  they  (hall  enrich   their 
underdandings,  to  ftop  while  they  have    eyes  to  fee,  or  fin- 
gers to  write.   They  have  totally  miitaken  the  road  to  learn- 
ing ;  and,  if  they  proceed  in  the  way  too   long  a  time,  they- 
may  fuffer  fuch  injuries  in  it   as   mall  di fable  them  from  re- 
turning,  or  feeking    a  better.     After  many  years  fpent  in 
this  wretched  labour,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  clofe  their; 
books,  and  make  the  old  complaint  of  vanity  and  vexation. 
Nothing  really   ferves   us  in  reading,   but   what  the   mind: 
makes  its  own  by  reflection  and  memory.      That  which   is 
tranferibed,  is  not  in  the  lead  more  appropriated  than  when 
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it  flood  in  the  printed  page.  It  is  an  error,  if  any  fuppofe, 
that  by  the  a&  of  marking  the  words  on  paper  with  a  pen, 
the  ideas  are  more  clearly  marked  on  the  brain  than  by  an 
attentive  and  repeated  perufal. 

The  befl  method  of  extracting  and  epitomizing,  is  to  ex- 
prefs  the  author's  ideas,  after  (hutting  his  book,  in  our  own 
words.  In  this  exercife,  the  memory  is  exerted,  and  the 
flyle  improved.  We  make  what  we  write  our  own  ;  we 
think,  we  are  active,  and  we  do  not  condemn  ourfelves  to 
an  employment  merely  manual  and  mechanical.  But  after 
all,  whatever  a  few-may  fay,  write,  or  think  to  the  contra- 
ry, it  is  certain,  that  the  greateft  fcholars  were  content  with 
reading,  without  making  either  extracts  or  epitomes.  They 
were  fatisiicd  with  what  remained  in  their  minds  after  a  di- 
ligent perufal,  and  when  they  wrote,  they  wrote  their  own. 
Reading  is,  indeed,  moll  juilly  called  the  food  of  the  mind. 
Like  food,  it  muil  be  digefted  and  affimilated  ;  it  mail 
fhew  its  nutritive  power  by  promoting  growth  and  flren^th, 
and  by  enabling  the  mind  to  bring  forth  found  and  vigorous 
productions.  It  mull  be  converted  in  Juccum  et  fanguinem, 
into  juice  and  blood,  and  not  make  its  appearence  again  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  imbibed.  It  is  indeed 
true,  and  the  inflance  may  be  brought  in  oppofition  to  my 
doclrine,  that  Demoflhenes  tranferibed  Thucydides  eight 
times  with  his  own  hand  ;  but  it  mould  be  remembered,  that 
Demoflhenes  flourished  long  before  printing  was  difcovered, 
and  that  he  was  induced  to  tranferibe,  Thucydides  not  only 
for  the  fake  of  improvement,  but  alfo  for  the  fake  of  multi- 
plying copies  of  a  favourite  author. 

A  due  degree  of  variety  will  contribute  greatly  to  ren- 
der reading  agreeable.  For  though  it  is  true  that  not  more 
than  one  or  two  books  mould  be  read  at  once,  yet  when 
they  are  finimed,  it  will  be  proper,  if  any  wearinefs  is  felt, 
to  take  up  an  author  who  writes  in  a  different  flyle,  or  on  a 
different  fubjcc"l  ;  to  change  from  poetry  to  pro'e,  and  from 
profe  to  poetry  ;  to  intermix  the  moderns  with  the  ancients  ; 
alternately  to  lay  down  the  book  and  to  take  up  the  pen;  and 
fometimes  to  lay  them  both  down,  and  enter  with  alacrity 
into  agreeable  company  and  public  diverfions.  The  mind, 
after  a  little  cefTation,  returns  to  books  with  all  the  voracious 
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eagernefs  of  a  literary  hunger.  But  the  intermiflior.s  mud 
not  be  long  or  frequent  enough  to  form  a  habit  of  idknefs 
or  difiipation. 

He  who  vn*'  x  read  with  p'eafure  (and  I  repeat,  that  all 
who  read  with  real  profit  muil  read  with  pleafure,)  will  at- 
tend to  the  times  of  the  day,  and  the  feafons  of  the  year. 
The  morning  has  been  univerfally  approved  as  the  bell  time 
for  fludy  ;  the  afternoon  may  be  moil  advantageoufly  fpeni 
in  improving  converfation.  Thofe  faculties,  which  before 
dinner  are  capable  of  engaging  in  the  acuteft  and  fublimeit. 
difquiiitions,  are  found,  by  general  experience,  to  be  com- 
paratively dull  and  ftupid  after  it.  "  I  know  not  how  it 
"  is,"  faid  a  celebrated  writer,  "  but  all  my  philofophy,  in 
*'  which  I  was  fo  warmly  engaged  in  the  morning,  appears 
<l  like  nonfenfe  as  foon  as  I  have  dined." 

Very  hot  weather  is  particularly  unfavourable  to  read- 
ing. The  months  of  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  are  by 
no  means  the  feafons  in  which  the  fruits  of  the  mind  arrive 
at  maturity.  A  rigid  philofopher  will  perhaps  maintain, 
that  the  mental  faculties  are  not  to  be  affedled  by  the  vi- 
ciflitudes  of  cold  and  heat  ;  but  who  will  liften  to  philo- 
fophy, who  is  already  convinced  by  actual  experience  ?  It 
is  indeed  remarkable,  that  thefe  months  are  felected  for 
vacation  in  the  houfes  of  legillature,  in  in  courts  of  law, 
and  in  the  feats  of  learning.  In.  cold  and  inclement  wea- 
ther, when  we  are  driven  to  the  flre-lide  for  comfort,  wc 
find  that  delight  in  our  books,  which,  in  the  vernal  and  au- 
tumnal feafon,  we  feek  in  the  funihine,  and  in  the  fweets 
of  rural  fcenery.  We  no  kmger  roam  abroad,  we  collect 
our  fcattered  ideas,  and  find,  in  the  exercife  of  our  faculties, 
that  delight,  which  is  the  confequence  and  reward  of  ex- 
erting in  a  proper  method  the  natural  energies  of  the  divine 
particle  which  breathes  within  us. 

But  at  all  hours  and  in  all  feafons,  if  we  can  reftrairi  the 
licentious  rovings  of  the  fancy,  footh  the  pafiions  of  the 
heart,  and  command  our  attention,  fo  as  to  concentre  it  on 
the  fubjeel:  we  examine,  we  fhall  be  fure  to  find  it  amply 
rewarded.  Attend  clofely,  and  clofe  attention  to  any  wor- 
thy fubjeel  will  always  produce  folid  fatisfa&ion.  But  par- 
ticularly in  reading,  it  may  be  depended  upon  as  an  approv. 
B  a 
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eel  truth,  that  the  degree  of  profit  as  well  as  pleafure  deriv- 
ed from  it,  will  ever  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  at- 
tention. 


No.  LXXXIII.    ON    THE    PROPRIETY  OF  ADORNING   LlFtf* 
AND    SERVING     SOCIETY     BY     LAUDABLE     EXERTION. 


IN  an  age  of  opulence  and  luxury,  when  the  native  pow- 
ers of  the  mind  are  weakened  by  vice,  and  habits  of  in- 
dolence are  fuperinduced  by  univerfal  indulgence,  the  mo- 
ralift  can  feldom  expect,  to  fee  examples  of  that  unwearied 
perfeverance,  of  that  generous  exertion,  which  has  fome- 
times  appeared  in  the  world,  and  has  been  called  heroie 
virtue.  Indeed,  it  mud  be  allowed,  that  in  the  early  peri- 
ods of  fociety  there  is  greater  occaiion,  as  well  as  greater 
fcope,  for  this  exalted  fpeeies  or  public  fpirit,  than  when 
all  its  real  wants  are  fupplied,  and  all  its  fecurities  eftabliihed. 

Under  thefe  diiad vantages  there  is,  indeed,  little  oppor- 
tunity for  that  uncommon  heroiftn,  which  leads  an  indivi- 
dual to  defert  his  fphere,  and  to  aci  in  contradiction  to  the 
maxims  of  peifonal  intereil  and  fafety,  with  a  view  to  re- 
form the  manners,  or  to  promote  the  honour  and  advan- 
tage of  the  community.  Patriotifm,  as  it  was  underftood 
and  practifed  by  a  Brutus,  a  Curtius,  a  Scacvola,  or  a  So- 
crates, appears  in  modern  times  fo  eccentric  a  virtue,  and 
fo  abhorrent  form  the  dictates  of  common  fenfe,  that  he 
•who  mould  imitate  it  would  draw  upon  himfelf  the  ridicule 
of  mankind,  and  would  incur  the  danger  of  being  ftigma- 
tized  as  a  madman.  Moral  and  political  knight-errantry 
would  now  appear  in  fcarcely  a  lefs  ludicrous  light  than 
the  extravagancies  of  chivalry. 

But  to  do  good  in  an  effectual  and  extenfive  manner 
within  the  limits  of  profeffional  influence,  and  by  perform- 
ing the  bufinefs  of  a  ftation,  whatever  it  may  be,  not  only 
with  regular  fidelity,  but  with  warm  and  active  diligence, 
is  in  the  power,  as  it  is  the  duty,  of  every  individual  who 
poiieiles  the  ufe  of  his  faculties.  It  is  furely  an  unsatisfac- 
tory-idea,  to  live  and  die  without  purfuing'  any  other  pihy 
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!poie  than  the  tow  one  of  perfonal  gratification.  A  fcnou« 
land  pleafures  and  advantages  we  have  received  from  the 
diiintereited  efforts  of  thofe  who  have  gone  before  us,  and 
it  is  incumbent  on  every  generation  to  do  fomething  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  contemporaries,  but  of  thofe  alio 
who  are  to  follow. 

To  be  born,  as  Horace  fays,  merely  to  confume  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  ;  to  live,  as  Juvenal  obferves  offome  of  his 
countrymen,  with  no  other  purpofe  than  to  gratify  the  pa- 
late, though  they  may  in  reality  be  the  fole  ends  of  many, 
are  yet  too  inglorious  and  difgraccful  to  be  avowed  by  the 
haije.it  and  mea'nefc  of  mankind. 

There  is  however  little  doubt,  but  that  many,  whofe  lives 
have  glided  away  in  an  ufelefs  tenor,  would  have  been  glad 
of  opportunities,  if  they  could  have  difcovered  them,  for 
heroic  exertion.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  to  quality  for 
political,  military,  literary,  and  patriotic  efforts,  peculiar 

■  preparations,    accomplifhrnents,    occafions,    and   fortuitous 

■  contingencies  are  neceiTary.  Civil  wifdom  without  civil 
employment,  valour  without  an   enemy,  learning  without 

•  opportunities  for  its  difplay,  the  love  of  our  country  v,  itfo- 
out  power,  mult  terminate  in  abortive  wiflies,  in  deiigns 
unfupported  by  execution.  They  who  form  great  fchemes, 
and  perform  great  exploits,  mult  of  neceflity  be  few.  But 
the  exertions  which  benevolence  points  out,  are  extended 
to  a  great  compafs,  are  infinitely  varied  in  kind  and  degree, 
and  consequently  adapted,  in  fome  mode  or  other,  to  the 
ability  of  every  individual. 

To  the  diftinguiihed  honour  of  our  times  and  of  our 
country,  it  m'uft  be  afYerted,  that  there  is  no  fpecies  of  dif- 
trefs  which  is  not  relieved  ;  no  laudable  inftitution  which 
is  not  encouraged  with  an  emulative  ardour  of  liberality. 
No  fooner  is  a  proper  object,  of  beneficence  prefented  to 
the  public  view,  than  fubferiptions  are  raifed  by  all  ranks, 
who  crowd  with  impatience  to  the  contribution.  Not  only 
the  infirmities  of  age  and  ficknefs  are  foothed  by  the  belt 
concerted  eftablifhrnents,  and  the  lofs  fuilained  by  the  cala- 
mities of  a  conflagration  repaired,  but  our  enemies,  when 
reduced  to  a   ilate  of  captivity,  are   furnifhed  with  every 

•  comfort  which  their  condition  can  admit,  and  all  the  malig- 
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nity  of  party-hatred  melts  into  kindnefs  under  the  operation 
of  chanty.  From  the  accumulated  efforts  of  a  community 
of  philanthropes,  fuch  as  our  nation  may  be  called,  a  fum 
of  good  is  produced,  far  greater  than  any  recorded  of  the 
heroes  of  antiquity,  from  Bacchus  down  to  Csefar. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  ages  of  extraordinary  bounty 
are  faffed.  No  colleges  are  founded  in  the  prefent  times, 
it  is  true  ;  yet  not  becaufe  there  is  no  public  fpirit  remain- 
ing, but  becaufe  there  is  already  a  fufficient  number  raifed 
by  the  pious  hands  of  our  forefathers,  to  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  academical  improvement.  When  a  want  is  fupplU 
ed,  it  is  not  parfirriony,  but  prudence,  which  withholds  ad- 
ditional munificence.  The  infirmaries  diffufed  over  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  are  moll  honourable  teftimonies  of 
that  virtue  which  is  to  cover  a  multitude  of  fins.  And  there 
is  one  inftance  of  beneficence  uncommon  both  in  its  degree 
and  circumftances,  which,  though  done  without  a  view  to 
human  praife,  mufl  not  lofe  even  the  fnbordinate  reward  of 
human  virtue.  He  who  lately  devoted,  during  his  life,  a 
noble  fortune  to  the  relief  of  the  blind,  will  be  placed  high- 
er in  the  efteem  of  pofterity,  than  the  numerous  train  of 
pofthumous  benefactors,  who  gave  what  they  could  no  long- 
er retain,  and  fometimes  from  motives  reprefented  by  the 
cenforious  as  little  laudable.  While  angels  record  the  names 
of  Hetherington,  Howard,  and  Hanway,  in  the  book  cf 
life,  let  men  infcribe  them  in  the  rolls  of  fame. 

The  motive  of  praife,  though  by  no  means  the  beil,  is  a 
generous  and  a  powerful  motive  of  commendable  conducl:. 
He  would  go  an  injury  to  mankind  who  mould  ftifle  the 
love  of  fame.  It  has  burnt  with  ilrong  and  Heady  heart 
in  the  bofoms  of  the  moil  ingenuous.  It  has  infpired  en- 
thufiafm  in  the  caufe  of  all  that  is  good  and  great.  Where 
patience  muft  have  failed,  and  perfeverance  been  wearied, 
it  has  urged  through  troubles  deemed  intolerable,  and  fti- 
mulated  through  difficulties  dreaded  as  unfurmountable. 
Pain,  penury,  danger,  and  death,  have  been  incurred  with 
alacrity  in  the  fervice  of  mankind,  with  the  expectation  of 
no  other  recomp'ence  than  an  honourable  diftinftion.  And 
let  not  the  frigidity  of  philofophical  rigour  damp  this  no- 
ble ardour,  wliich  raifes  delightful  fertfations  in  the  heart 
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that  harbours  it,  and  gives  rife  to  all  that  is  fublime  in  life 
and  in  the  arts.  When  vve  are  fo  far  refined  and  fubdued  as 
to  act  merely  from  the  flow  fuggeilions  of  the  reafoning  fa- 
culty, we  fhall  indeed  fe]dom  be  involved  in  error ;  but  we 
fhall  as  feldom  atchieve  any  glorious  enterprife,  or  fnatch  a 
virtue  beyond  the  reach  of  prudence. 

The  fpirit  of  adventure  in  literary  undertakings,  as 
well  as  in  politics,  commerce,  and  war,  muft  not  be  difeou- 
raged.  If  it  produces  that  which  is  worth  little  notice, 
neglect  is  eafy.  There  is  a  great  probability,  however, 
that  it  will  often  exhibit  fomething  conducive  to  pleafure 
and  improvement.  But  when  every  new  attempt  is  checked 
by  feverity,  or  neglected  without  examination,  learning  flag, 
nates,  and  the  mind  is  deprefTed,  till  its  productions  fo  far 
degenerate  as  to  juftify  difregard.  Talle  and  literature  are 
never  long  ftationary.  When  they  ceafe  to  advance,  they 
become  retrograde. 

Every  liberal  attempt  to  give  a  liberal  entertainment  is 
entitled  to  a  kind  excufe,  though  its  execution  mould  not 
have  a  claim  to  praife.  For  the  fake  encouraging  fubfe- 
quent  endeavours,  lenity  mould  be  difplayed  where  there  is 
no  appearance  of  incorrigible  ilupidity,  of  alTuming  igno- 
rance, and  of  empty  felf-conceit.  Severity  chills  the  open- 
ing powers,  as  the  froft  nips  the  bud  that  would  elfe  have 
been  a  bloffom.  It  is  blameable  morofenefs  to  cenfure  thofe 
who  fincerely  mean  to  pleaie,  and  fail  only  from  caufes  not 
in  their  own  difpofal. 

The  praife,  however,  of  well  meaning  has  ufually  been 
allowed  with  a  facility  of  conceffion,  which  leads  to  fufpect 
that  it  was  thought  of  little  value.  It  has  alfo  been  receiv- 
ed with  apparent  mortification.  This  furely  is  the  refult  of 
a  perverted  judgment  ;  for  intention  is  in  the  power  of  every 
":   r.o  m?.n  can  command  ability. 
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No.    LXX'XI.V.        ON     PHILOSOPHICAL     CRITICISM,      AND 
ON     THE     LITTLE.      ASSISTANCE     IT     GIVE?    TO     GF.NIUG. 


ARISTOTLE  was  th 
deavoured  to.  render  tafte  fubjedt  to  philofophy.  His 
poetics  are  almoft  the  only  parts  of  his  works  which  con- 
tinue to,  be  efteemed  with  a  degree  of  implicit  veneration. 
Mutilated  and  imperfect  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  they 
yet  contain  many  fentences  pregnant  with  matter, and  which 
lead  the  mind  into  the  moil  curious  theory.  Yet  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  they  never  yet  formed  a  lingle  poet,  nor  aflifted" 
him  in  any  other  refpect  than  in  the  mechanical  contri- 
vance of  apian  ;  a  defect  in  which  is  eahly  forgiven,  when 
it  is  fupplied  by  the  native  charms  of  real  genius.  Of  this 
our  Shakefpeare  is  a  proof,  who,  with  all  his  ignorance  of 
critical  refinement,  wrote  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not  only  to 
be  preferred  by  thofe  who  idolize  him  through  prejudice, 
but  by  the  moil  impartial  readers,  to  JEfchylus  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides. 

Though  the  old  fcholaftic  metaphyfics  were  fcarcely  ever 
more  exploded  than  in  the  prcfent  times,  yet  there  is  a  tafte 
for  metaphyseal  criticifm  particularly  prevalent  among  our 
thoughtful  neighbours  in  North  Britain.  The  author  of 
the  Elements  of  Criticifm  has  penetrated  deeply  to  difcern 
the  caufe  of  thofe  emotions,  which  literary  compofitions  are 
found  to  produce.  He  has  difplayed  great  tafte,  great  ele- 
gance great  reading,  and  a  fubtilty  of  enquiry,  which  muft 
have  refulted  from  unwearied  labour,  and  from  a  'lingu- 
lar (hare  of  natural  fagacity.  But  I  believe  no  reader 
ever  found  himfelf  better  able  to  compofe,  after  having 
perufed  his  volumes,  than  before  he  faw  them.  Nor  is 
it  laid,  that  their  author,  with  ail  his  theoretical  knowledge 
of  poetry,  is  himfelf  a  poet  or  an  orator.  This  is  not  ad- 
vanced to  detract  from  his  merit ;  for  it  is  true  of  Ariftotle, 
and  of  all  thofe  writers,  who,  with  a  genius  for  logic  and 
metaphyfics,  have  entered  on  the  provinces  of  talfe  and 
criticifm.     Dr.    Campbell's   Philofophy  of  Rhetoric  is  a  * 
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book  of  uncommon  merit  ;  it  is  read  with  great  pleajure 
and  improvement.;  yet  it  will  be  readily  owned,  that  it 
|ends  little  to  form  the  orator.  The  author  of  the  Origin 
and  Progrefs  of  Language  has  difplayed,  as  Harris  fays, 
"  many  judicious  and  curious  remarks  on  ilyle,  compofiti- 
"  on,  language,  particularly  the  Englifh  ;  obfervations  of 
"  the  lail  confequence  to  thofe  who  wifh  either  to  write 
"  or  judge  with  accuracy  and  elegance. "  This  is  certainly 
true  ;  and  yet  many  have  written,  and  many  will  write,  with 
accuracy  and  elegance,  without  even  hearingof  this  excellent 
treatife. 

Moft  of  the  books  which  the  world  has  agreed  to  admire, 
were  compofed  previoufly  to  the  appearance  of  fyftematical 
and  abllrufe  theories  of  criticifm,  or  by  authors  who,  it  is 
well  known,  paid  them  no  attention.  Horner,  who  is  ftill 
thebeft  heathen  author  in  the  world,  had  neither  archetype 
nor  inftructor.  Had  his  mind  been  called  off  from  the  book 
of  nature,  to  fuch  fpeculations  as  the  Stagyrite  afterwards 
fabricated  from  his  noble  inventions,  there  is  great  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  Iliad  and  OdylTey  had  long  ago  gone  whi- 
ther all  the  coldly  correct  productions  are  daily  hailening. 
Theocritus  would  probably  have  written  with  much  lefs 
eafe  and  fimplicity,  had  he  read  all  that  critical  ingenuity- 
has  advanced  on  pafloral  poetry.  The  Orations  of  Demoft- 
henes,  however  elaborate,  were  not  formed  on  the  models 
of  profefled  rhetoricians.  No  BolTu  had  written  when 
Virgil  produced  his  magnificent  work.  No  treatifes  on 
the  fublime  and  beautiful  had  appeared,  when  Milton  pour- 
ed his  majeftic  fong.  Nature,  glowing  nature,  fuggeiled 
the  exquiiitely  fine  ideas  as  they  flowed,  and  left  laborious 
criticifm  to  weary  herfelf  in  forming  rules  and  fyftems  from, 
the  unftudied  efforts  of  her  happier  temerity. 

It  mull  not,  however,  be  immediately  concluded,  that 
thefe  books,  which  difplay  great  ingenuity,  are  ufelefs,  and 
the  refult  of  ill  employed  time  and  talents.  They  conftitute 
a  moil  elegant  fp'ecies  of  philofophy.  They  lead  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  and  the  operation  of  the  pafllons. 
They  require  genius  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the  fubtile  and  pe- 
netrating, and  they  pleafe  readers  who  are  polTeiTed  of  a  cor- 
refponding  tafte.  The  point  which  I  mean  to  evince  is,  that 
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the  lover  of  poetry,  of  oratory,  of  all  the  objects  of  clafrkal 
tafic,  who  intends  to  exerciie  himfelf  in  the  composition 
of  them,  will  find  himfelf  miilaken  in  his  plan  offtudy,  if  he 
reads  fuch  writers  as.  a  preparatory  difcipline.  Original  au- 
thors muft  at  firfl  engrofs  his  attention  ;  and  from  thefe,  if 
he  is  poffefied  of  abilities,  he  will  infenfibly  catch  a  por- 
tion of  fire,  with  which  he  will  invigorate  his  own  com- 
pactions }  and  in  cenfequence  of  which  he  will  be  read 
with  pleafure,  though  he  mould  not  have  ftudied  one  me- 
taphyiical critic,  from  Ariilotle  to  his  modem  rival,  Harris 
of  Salifbury. 

To  learn  in  what  this  noble  diftin&ion  of  genius  con- 
fifls,  has  been  the  fubjecl:  of  much  enquiry.  Little  fuccefs 
has  hitherto  attended  it ;  for  the  mind,  as  it  haa  been  often 
laid,  like  the --eye,  though  it  calls  up  all  nature  to  its  view 
cannot  procure  a  fight  of  itfelf.  With  great  probability,  it 
has  been  fuppofed,  that  genius  is  an  extraordinary  power 
of  attention  ;  a  capacity  in  the  mind  of  attaching  itfelf  clofe- 
ly  and  itrongly  at  a  glance,  to  every  object  that  folicits  its 
regard  ;  of  taking  in  the  whole  of  it  in  all  its  diitant  rela- 
tions, dependencies,  modifications,  origin  and  confequences. 
But  if  we  allow  an  extraordinary  power  of  attention  to  be 
genius,  which  perhaps  cannot  be  allowed,  the  question 
recurs,  by  what  means  this  attention  is  caufed  and  fecured  ? 
Thus  far  the  name  is  only  changed,  and  the  fubjecl;  ftill  in- 
volved in  its  original  difficulty. 

It  is  too  obvioufly  true  to  be  controvrted,  that  there  is 
aneiiential  difference  in  the  organization  of  different  men  ; 
not  merely  in  the  external  form,  but  in  the  interior  ftrudhire 
of  the  invifible  fprings,  which  regulate  all  the  animal  ten- 
dencies and  motions.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  a  delicate 
fyftem  of  nerves,  or  a  firmer  contexture  of  them,  is  better 
able  to  obferve  the  external  world  with  unerring  accuracy, 
than  a  more  callous  or  a  more  relaxed  afiemblage  of  thefe 
inftruments  of  fenfation.  This  favourable  predifpofition 
of  the  organs,  followed  by-  peculiar  opportunities  for 
collecting  ideas,  and  by  inducements  to  impart  them  to 
the  world,  may  perhaps  conftitute  what  we  call  literary  ge- 
nius. 

There  is  indeed  little  doubt,  but  that  fome  kind  of  gem* 
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us,  or,  iii  other  words,  fome  peculiar  ability  to  receive  a  cer- 
tain train  of  ideas  neceffary  to  the  practice  of  fome  art,  or 
to  the  purfuit  of  fome  proftihon,  ispolfeiTed  by  eve  y  indi- 
vidual not  in  a  ilate  of "idiotifm.  Nature,  a  kind  parent  to 
all  her  children,  has  ui'iuily  endowed  them  all  with  a  power 
of  exerting  themfelves  in  fome  way  or  other,  with  (kill  and 
advantage.  The  misfortune  has  been,  that  the  indication*, 
of  nature  are  not  always  fuiTiciently  manifeil  to  the  conduc- 
tors of  education.  The  destination  is  often  neceflarily  iix- 
ed,  before  the  faculties  are  arrived  at  Sufficient  itrength  to 
point  out  their  propensity. 

Univerial  genius  is  indeed  fparingly,  perhaps  never,  bc- 
ftowed.  For  the  prefervation  of  impartiality,  where  nature 
has  allowed  an  excellence  in  any  remarkable  degree,  (lie  has 
often  permitted  a  defect  to  counterbalance  it.  Yet  in  the 
literary  annals  ofalmoft  every  nation,  we  find  many  diitiu- 
guifned  by  intellectual  endowments  above  the  ordinary  con- 
dition of  humanity.  It  is  a  noble  privilege  to  excel  men 
in  the  Yery  perfection  by  which  they  furpafs  the  irrational 
animals,  and  is  doubtlefs  permitted  by  Providence,  in  a  few 
individuals,  for  the  happinefs  of  human  nature.  Let  it  be 
coniidered,  as  an  inilance  of  the  advantage  which  mankind 
derives  from  lingular  genius,  what  a  train  of  light  has  been 
dirfufed  far  and  wide  on  thoufands  and  tens  of  thotifaads, 
for  the  fpace  of  near  twenty  hundred  years,  from  the  illumi- 
ned understanding  of  the  individual  Cicero.  Or,  to  take 
an  example  from  our  own  polimed  age  and  country,  let  a 
conjecture  be  formed  of  the  number  of  thofe  who  have  been 
led  to  everything  good  and  great  (Kalogathian)  by  am 
Addiibn. 

The  world,  however,  has  fcldom  been  grateful  to  its  be- 
nefactors. It  has  neglected,  banithed,  poifoned,  and  cru- 
cified them.  But  there  was  an  inward  Satisfaction  in  con- 
fcious  rectitude,  a  generous  Spirit  in  heroic  virtue,  which 
bore  them  through  every  thing  w'tli  comfort,  and  their  me 
rit  increafed  and  triumphed   in  adverfity. 

They  who  have  been  polTeiTed  of  Subordinate  degrees  or 
genius,  have  in  latter  times  been  induced  to  affedt  a  Singula- 
rity of  Sentiment  and  practice,   in  order  to  draw  upon  thcri- 
felves  the  eyes  of  mankind.     In   purfuit  of  this  end,  they 
Vol.   II.  C 
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have  adopted  vices  and  principles  which  their  hearts  and  un» 
lieritandings  muft  have  condemned.  Eccentricity  has  been 
the  object  of  their  wifnes.  Ruin  and  difgrace  have  been  the 
uiual  confequeiices,  and  the  admiration  of  others  has  at  lait 
been  extinguifhed  in  companion.  Poor  man  !  it  has  been 
often  exclaimed,  he  was  indeed  clever,  but  he  wanted  con- 
duel,  and  he  unfortunately  died  in  a  gaol  ! 

If  moral  could  be  combined  with  mental  excellence  ;  if 
the  native  vigour  of  genins  could  fubmit  to  be  guided  and 
reftrained  by  the  decifions  of  well-conducted  art  ;  then 
might  be  fupplied,  what  none  will  venture  to  expect,  the 
two  grand  deiiderata  in  morals  and  literature,  a  perfect  man 
and  a  perfect  work.  But  before  perfection  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected  in  any  tiling  which  belongs  to  man,  this 
rnorta.  muft  put  on  immortality,  and  this  corruptible,  incor-r 
ruption. 


3.  LXXXV.  ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  GOOD 
CHARACTER,  CONSIDERED  ONLY  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
INTEREST. 


AS  the  minds  of  men  are  infinitely  various,  and  as  they 
are  therefore  influenced  in  the  choice  of  a  conduct  by 
different  inducements,  the  moralift  muft  omit  no  motive, 
however  fubordinate  in  its  nature,  while  it  appears  likely'to 
lead  fome  among  mankind  to  a  laudable,  or  even  a  blamclefs 
"behaviour.  A  regard  to  eafe,  to  intereft,  and  to  fuccefs,  in 
the  ufual  purfuits  of  wealth  and  ambition,  may  induce  many 
to  purfue  an  honelt  and  honourable  conduct,  who  would  net 
have  been  influenced  by  purer  motives  ;  but  who,  after  they 
"have  once  perceived  the  intrinfic  excellence  and  beauty  of 
f  jcli  a  conduct,  will  probably  perfevere  in  it  for  its  own  lake, 
and  upon  higher  considerations. 

To  thofe  who  are  to  make  their  own  way  either  to 
wealth,  or  honours,  a  good  character  is  ufually  no  lefs  necef- 
iary  than  addrefs  and  abilities.  Though  human  nature  is  de- 
-Tceerate,  and  corrupts  itfelf  ftill  more  by  its  own  inventi- 
ons: vet 'it  ufualv  retains  to  the  laft  an  efteem  for  excel- 
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lence.  But  even  if  we  are  arrived  at  fuch  an  extreme  degree 
of  depravity  as  to  have  loll  our  native  reverence  for  virtue  ; 
yet  a  regard  to  our  own  intereft  and  fafety,  which  we  fel- 
dotn  lofe,  will  lead  us  to  apply  for  aid,  in  all  important 
traniactions,  to  men  whole  integrity  is  un impeached.  When 
we  chufe  an  afliilant,  a  partner,  a  {errant,  our  firft  inq 
is  concerning  his  character.  When  we  have  occasion  ior  a 
counfelloror  attorney,  a  phyfician  or  apothecary,  v.hr.U^r 
\ve  may  be  ourfelves,  we  always  chufe  t;>  trail  our  property 
and  perfons  to  men  of  the  bed  character.  When  we  :ix  on  ti.r 
tradefmen  who  are  tofupply  us  with  necefiarks,  we  are  not 
determined  by  the  fign  of  the  lamb,  or  the  wolf,  or  the  fox  ; 
nor  by  a  (hop  fitted  up  in  the  molt  elegant  taite,  but  by  the 
faireii  reputation.  Look  into  a  daily  newfpaper,  and  yen 
will  fee,  from  the  higheic  to  the  k> weft  rank,  how  important 
the  characters  of  the  employed  appear  to  the  employers. 
After  the  advertifement  has  enumerated  the  qualities  re- 
quired in  the  perfon  wanted,  there  conftantly  follows,  that 
none  need  apply  who  cannot  bring  an  undeniable  character. 
Offer  yourfelf  as  a  candidate  for  a  feat  in  parliament,  be 
promoted  to  honour  and  emolument,  or  in  any  refperit  at- 
tract the  attention  of  mankind  upon  yourfelf,  and  if  you  are 
vulnerable  in  your  character,  you  will  be  deeply  wounded. 
This  is  a  general  teftimony  in  favour  of  honefty,  which  no 
writings  and  no  practices  can  poffibly  refute. 

Young  men,  therefore,  whofe  characters  are  yet  unfixed, 
and  who,  confequently,  may  render  them  juft  fuch  as  they 
wiih,  ought  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  firil  fteps  which 
they  take  on  entrance  into  life.  They  are  ufually  carele  5 
and  inattentive  to  this  object.  They  purfue  their  own 
plans  with  ardour,  and  neglect  the  opinions  which  others 
entertain  of  them.  By  forne  thoughtlefs  action  or  expref- 
lk>n,  they  fuffer  a  mark  to  be  imprefied  upon  them,  which 
Scarcely  any  fubftquent  merit  can  entirely  erafe.  Every 
man  will  find  fome  perfons,  who,  though  they  are  not  pro- 
ieffed  enemies,  yet  view  him  with  an  envious  or  a  jealous  eye  ; 
and  who  will  glad'y  revive  any  tale  to  which  truth  has  gi- 
ven the  flighted  foundation. 

Indeed,  all  men  are  fo  much  inclined  to  flatter  .their  own 
pride  by  detracting,  from  the  reputation  of  others,  that  t  /en 
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it  we  were  able  t<f  maintain  an  immaculate  conduct,  it  would 
ftifl  be  difficult  to  preferve  an  immaculate  character.  But 
yet  it  is  wifdom  not  to  furnifh  this  detracting  fpirit  with 
resl  fubjects  for  'the  exercife  of  its  activity,  While  cahimny 
is  iup  ported  only  by  imagination,  or  by  mahec,  we  may 
iometimes  remove,  by  <;;.r.ri7i  ;:fcir-;  if  ;  but  wherever  folly 
or  vice  have  Supplied  fuel; ,  we  e&n  than  ag- 

grivate  the  evil,  by  giving  it  an  apparji.t  attention.  The 
malignity  offome  among  the  various  difpofitions  of  which 
mankind  are  compofed,  is  often  highly  gratified  at  the  view 
of  injuried  fenhbility. 

In  this  turbulent  and  confufed  fcene,  where  our  words 
and  actions  are  often  mifunderiiood,  and  oftner  mifreprefen- 
ted,  it  is  indeed  difficult  even  for  innocence  and  integrity 
to  avoid  reproach,  abufe,  contempt,  and  hatred.  Thefe 
not  only  hurt  our  intereft  and  impede  our  advancement  in 
life,  but  forely  afflict  the  feelings  of  a  tender  and  delicate 
mind.  It  is  then  the  part  of  wifdom  firil  to  do  every  thing 
in  our  power  to  preferve  an  irreproachable  character,  and 
then  to  let  our  happinefs  depend  chiefly  on  the  approbation 
of  our  own  conlciences,  and  on  the  advancement  of  our  in- 
uerelt  in  a  world  where  liars  (hall  not  be  belived,  and  where 
funderers  (hall  receive  countenance  from  none  but  him  who, 
in  Greek,  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  Diabolus,  or  the 
Calumniator. 


No.  LXXXVI.  ON  THE  OSTENTATIOUS  AFFECTATION 
OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  LEARNED  LADY  WITHOUT 
SUFFIC1EKT    LEARNING,      AND      WITHOUT     JUDGMENT. 


THE  mofl  attractive  beauty  of  the  perfon  refults  from 
the  graces  of  the  mind.  Delicacy,  fweetriefs,  fenfeand 
fenhbility,  mining  in  the  eyes,  will  compenfate  an  irregu- 
larity of  features,  and  will  fooner  excite  love  in  a  feelmg 
heart,  than  the  belt  formed  face,  and  the  fineft  complexional 
hue  without  exprefiion. 

.  Nature  mult  indeed  have  laid  the  foundation  of  thefe  amia- 
ble qualities  in  the  diipofition  j  butthey  are  by  no  methods 
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fo  effectually  called  forth  and  improved,  as  by  the  cultivati- 
on  of  a  literary  taiie.  In  a  vulgar  intercourfe  with  the 
world,  we  cannot  avoid  feeing  and  feeling  the  diiagreeahie 
pafilons,  fuch  as  have  an  effect  in  diftorting  the  countenance, 
and  in  giving  to  the  eyes  an  envious,  a  proud,  a  diidain- 
ful,  or  an  artful  afpedt  ;  than  which  nothing  is  more  repug- 
nant to  the  power  of  perfonal  allurement.  Eyes  that  un- 
fortunately have  acquired  any  of  thefe  appearances,  what- 
ever beauties  they  may  be  furrounded  with,  pofiefs  a  repellent 
influence,  and  operate  like  the  baiilifk.  But  however  wick- 
ed the  world  is,  books  are  for  the  moll  part  flill  virtuous* 
Human  nature  appears  in  them  in  its  moil  pleafkig  colours. 
They  infpire  generous  and  tender  fentiments.  She  who 
is  judicioufly  converfant  with  them,  will  find  her  counte- 
nance improving  as  her  mind  is  informed,  and  her  look  en- 
nobled as  her  heart  is  elevated.  This  mud  be  a  powerful  mo- 
tive for  application  among  the  ladies  ;  and  they  may  reft 
allured,  that  perfonal  and  mental  beauty,  though,  when  Se- 
parate, their  dominion  is  not  abfolute,  are  truly  irrefutable 
and  defpotic  when  combined. 

An  application  to  books,  however,  is  often  found  not  to 
produce  any  attractive  enre6ts  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  it  is  conducted  in  an  injudicious  and  defultory  man- 
ner. .The  advice  of  friends  is  at  firit  neceflary  to  point  out 
the  kind  of  books,  andthe  times,  the  modes,  and  the  degrees 
of  itudy.  Superficial  and  ill-directed  reading  tends  to  infpire 
the  molt  odious  of  ad  vanity,  and  to  occalion  a  behaviour 
truly  ridiculous. 

Sempronia  has  ftudied  all  the  Magazines  for  thefe  ten 
year,?  pad,  and  has  now  and  then  obtained  the  honour  of 
contributing  a  little  piece  to  fome  of  her  admired  mifcella- 
nies.  This  flattering  diftinction,  as  fhe  thinks  it  has  great- 
ly elevated  her  in  her  own  opinion.  She  deems  it  fufneient 
to  emancipate  her  from  the  ufual  decorums  of  external  be- 
haviour. She  talks  with  an  overbearing  confidence,  which 
if  ike  were  not  excufed  becaufe  fhe  is  aprofefied  wit,  would 
be  intolerable  rudenefs.  Ker  attention  to  the  muffs  has 
excluded  the  graces  from  any  fhare  of  her  notice.  If  you 
call  upon  her  in  the  morning,  you  find  her  with  flip-mod 
Shoes,  no  apron,  matted  hair,  a  dirty  face,,  a  cap  awry,  and 
C  2 
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fingers  begrimed  with  ink.  If  you  aik  her  in  wliat  ihe  is 
exerciiing  her  genius,  (lie  informs  you  (he  is  writing  a  Pin- 
daric Ode  on  Spring,  and  is  looking  in  Byihe's  Art  of 
Poetry  for  a  rhyme  to  trees.  It  muft  be  fent  immediately, 
fiie  fays,  or  it  will  not  be  inferted  this  month.  She  hopes, 
therefore,  that  (lie  may  be  excufed  in  declining  company. 
Her  viiitor  has  reafon  to  rejoice  at  the  difmiffion,  for  the 
fight  of  her,  as  Swift  left  delicately  fays  of  Cselia,  will  operate 
as  an  emetic,  and  the  fmell  as  a  poifon. 

Corinna  happened  to  fall  upon  fome  of  the  works  of 
our  modern  fceptics.  She  could  not  underftand  them  per- 
fectly ;  but  (he  difcovered  enough  to  be  afTured  that  fcep- 
ticifm  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  mark  of  fuperior  feiife,  of  a 
freedom  from  thofe  narrow  prejudices  which  enthral  the 
vulgar.  She  cannot  therefore  talk  on  common  aifairs  ; 
but  when  (he  gets,  into  company  with  enlightened  people 
(he  expatiates  on  the  happinefs  of  pofleffing  a  philofophical 
turn,  and  pities  the  poor  narrow  fouls  who  go  to  church 
and  perform  all  their  duties,  as  they  call  them,  with  mecha- 
nical regularity,juil  like  their  great  grandmothers.  Voltaire, 
Roufleau,  Bolingbroke,  and  Hume,  are  her  oracles.  She 
it  dreaded  by  her  own  iex,  and  indeed  voluntarily  gives  up 
their  focicty.  But  the  men  me  thinks  more  entertaining, 
?nore  convertible,  and  lefs  (hackled  with  prejudices.  She 
imagines  herfelf  particularly  attended  to  by  them  ;  and 
indeed  there  are  fome  humourifts  who  liften  to  her  conver- 
fation,  in  order  to  lay  up  (lore  for  ridicule.  All  who 
are  judges  condemn  and  diflike  her  for  entering  into 
itudies  which  have  a  natural  tendency  to  darken  the  under- 
standing and  to  corrupt  the  heart,  and  which  are  peculiarly 
odious  in  thofe  who  were  formed  to  increafe  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  not  to  cut  them  offbydiffuhng  the  gloomy  notions 
of  the  iceptic. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Fulvia  to  live  next  door  to  a  cir- 
culating library.  In  every  moment  of  lifUeffnefs  the  maid 
was  dnpatched  for  a  handful  of  novels,  no  matter  by  whom 
they  were  written,  or  what  they  were  in  themfelves,  pro- 
vided they  we're  fentimental.  By  an  uninterrupted  courfe 
of  fuch  reading,  (he  had  acquired  a  tafbe  for  anecdotes,  pri- 
vate hiilcry,  and   all'  that  relates   to    the  '  effe&s  of  love, 
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which,  ihe  was  led  to  think,  formed  the  great  bufinefs  of 
human  life.  Her  heart  had  been  a  thoufand  times  melted, 
and  pierced,  and  fmitten,  and  wounded,  and  was  at  lalt  fo 
moliiiied,  that  fhe  felt  the  tendered  fentiments  for  every  man 
with  little  diftincxion.  She  could  not  pafs  a  few  moments 
in  a  private  interview  with  a  male  acquaintance,  without 
being  confeious  of  tender  fentiments  for  him.  She  often  doubt- 
ed whether  the  ought,  upon  the  whole,  to  rejoice  or  lament 
that  (he  was  endowed  with  fuch  extreme  feniibility.  But 
to  be  fure,  fo  it  was,  her  poor  heart  was  fo  full  of  love,  that 
every  one  who  approached  might  have  a  {hare  unafked.  Her 
voice  was  faint  and  tremulous  ;  her  refinements  were  elegant 
to  a  degree  inconceivable.  She  was  hardly  fit  for  this  low 
orb.  She  was  always  miferable,  except  when  pouring  out 
her  fentiments  in  letters  to  fome  beloved  Eudoxus.  She 
was,  in  fnort,  too  tender,  too  fufceptible,  too  pure,  too  ele- 
vated, to  live  in  this  world  ;  and  fo  every  body  faici,  till,  in 
evil  hour,  fiie  ran  away  with  acorpo.al  quartered  in  the 
town,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  mice. 

JLefbia,  when  v'*ry  young,  wrote  a  few  rhymes,  which, 
as  her  age  was  coniidered,  were  much  applauded  by  her 
friends.  Flufned  with  praife,  (he  coniidered  herfelf  as  a  fe- 
cond  Sappho,  and  has  ever  lince  been  devoted  to  the  mufes. 
Her  reading  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  poet's  corner  in 
newfpapers,  and  her  productions  have  rivalled  her  models. 
She  compofes  asnigms,  acroflics,  rebuiTes,  and  fongs,  for 
thofe  little  red  pocket-books  which  are  annually  published  for 
the  ladies,  and  fhe  has  had  the  honour  of  gaining  the  reward 
for  expounding  the  Prize  Riddle.  Within  the  circle  of  her 
acquaintance  fhe  is  much  admired.  If  a  wedding  happens 
among  any  of  them,  me  pays  for  her  bride-cake  with  an  epi- 
thalamium  ;  and  ihe  keeps  in  her  drawers,  like  haberdaihers 
wares  in  a  fhop,  odes,  elegies  and  epigrams,  adapted  to  every 
occalion.  But,  while  ihe  is  ibaring  on  the  wings  of  poe- 
tical genius  in- her  fcudy,  her  poor  little  boys  and  girls  are 
left  to  the  company  of  the  fcullion-in  the  kitchen.  Her 
mind  is  extremely  active,  and  it  is  but  juftice  to  allow  that 
fhe  neglects  nothing  but  her  duty. 

Of  all  fubjects,  politics  ieem  the  leaft  adapted  to  the  fe- 
male character.     Womea  are  excluded,  by  the  rude  framers- 
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of  our  eonfUtution,  from  all  legiflative  influence  ;  and  it  is 
well  known,  that  public  affairs  are  feldom  treated  with 
temper,  either  in  writing  or  converfation.  But  the  female 
politician  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Cornelia  derives  all 
her  learning,  of  which  fhe  thinks  fne  pofTefies  an  ample 
mare  from  the  mifcellaneous  volumes  of  a  Woodfall.  She 
has  herfelf  fometimes  ventured  to  communicate  a  paragraph 
or  two,  and  has  been  delighted,  even  to  rapture,  with  the 
thought,  that  a  plan  or  conjecture  of  hers  has  been  wafted 
throughout  the  empire  by  fo  rapid  a  conveyance.  On 
common  Subjects  fh^  is  mild  and  reasonable  ;  but  while  the 
gentlemen  are  talking  politics,  fhe  lubmits  with  great  reluc- 
tance to  the  frigid  rules  of  decorum,  which  require  that  fhe 
fhould  pay  attention  to  the  ladies.  Her  colour  comes  and 
goes  for  a  long  time,  till  at  laft  (he  can  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  bin-Its  out  with  a  blaze  of  eloquence,  fcarcely  rivalled 
in  the  moll:  famous  fchools  of  oratory,  thofe  of  Athens  and 
Billingfgate.  A  treaty  of  marriage  was  on  foot  fome  time 
ago  ;  but  after  the  preliminaries  were  all  fettled,  and  a  day 
for  the  ratification  of  the  articles  fixed,  s.  rupture  enfued  on 
the  sdjuftment  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  hoftilities 
have  not  yet  ceafed,  nor  is  a  coalition  of  the  parties  likely  ta 
take  place. 

In  t-hcfe  few  inftances,  and  in  thofe  many  which  obfer- 
vation  of  the  world  will  fupply,  there  feems.to  have  been 
an  original  fund  of  parts,  and  a  love  of  books,  which,  pro- 
perly directed,  would  have  led  to  great  improvements.  But 
vague  induilry  and  unguided  emulation,  ftimulated  to  per- 
iiit  in  a  wrong  path  by  the  partial  praiies  of  friends  and 
relations,  have  precipitated  even  the  amiably  difpofed  into 
unfupported  vanity,  and  caufed  them  to  dhlinguiih  them- 
felves  without  acquiring  honour. 

To  be  affected  in  any  way  is,  at  all  times,  in  ail  places, 
and  in  all  degrees,  to  be  difagreeable.  But  affectation  of 
learning  and  authorfhip,  in  a  woman  with  very  little  merit, 
draws  upon  itfelf  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  both  fexes. 
They  who  excel  mod  in  either  iex,  are  found  by  experience 
to  be  moft  candid  and  modeit,  to  aiTume  lead,  and  to  join 
in  converfation  with  others,  without  difplaying  the  fenfe  of 
their  fupericrity.  .  Indeed  it  often  happens,  that  there  is.  ajt 
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amiable  humility  in  true  genius  and  learning,  which  compels 
the  poffeflbr  of  them  to  think  diiftdently  of  his  own  cha* 
racier,  amid  the  united  praifos  of  all  around.  Let  her  then, 
who  poiieiTcs  the  bright  jewels  of  genius  and  learning,  take 
care  to  u  t  them  in  a  plain  manner,  and  their  luilre  will  dif- 
ph'.v  additional  brilliancy. 

In  the  embclliftroicnt  of  the  perfon,  a  fuffieienfc  degree  of 
care  is  ufuaily  taken  that  nothing  unbecoming  fnali  have  a 
place  in  it.  A  regard  is  commonly  paid  to  age,  rank,  and 
every  circumftance  which  can  point  out  the  line  of  propriety. 
But  in  adorning  the  mind  it  is  ufual  to  attend  to  little  elfe 
but  the  dictates  of  Inclination.  Yet  there  is  certainly  a  kind 
of  fexual  difference  in  the  minds  of  the  fexes,  which  admits 
and  requires  adifFerentfpecies  of  intellectual  accornpliihment, 
Oeconomy  is  faid,  indeed,  to  be  the  peculiar  province  of 
women  ;  yet  furely,  as  rational  beings,  their  reafon  may 
properly  receive  the  higheft  poflible  cultivation.  Ncr  i'hould 
their  attainments  occasion  contempt  or  neglect,  uniefs 
they  are  fullied  by  obtruding  arrogance,  by  a  mafculine 
boldnefs,  a  critical  feverity,  and  an  ill-timed  and  injudicious 
oflentation. 


No.  LXXXVII.  ON  THE  FOLLY  AND  WICKEDNESS 
OF  NEGLECTING  A  FAMILY  AND  CHILDREN,  FOR 
THE     PLEASURES     OF    DISSIPATION. 


THOUGH  it  may  be  true,  as  it  has  been  afferted,  that 
one  age  is  not  better  than  another,  yet  it  is  obvious 
to  remark  that  the  modes,  if  not  the  degrees,  of  vice,  have 
varied  at  different  periods  ;  and  that,  of  modes  equally  cri- 
minal in  themfelves,  fome  are  particularly  deftru&ive. "What- 
ever have  been  the  manners  of  preceding  times  in  our  coun- 
try, I  believe  it  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  the  middle 
rank}  were  never  univcrfally  aiFected  with  the  love  of  a  dif- 
lipatir.g  life  till  the  prefent  age.  Domeftic  indullry  and 
omy,  o:  the  qualities  diitinguidiedby  the  homely  titles 
of  chrif.:.iieis  and  good  houfewifery,  were  always,  to  the  pre- 
fent' century,  deemed  honourable.  They  are  now,  however, 
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difcarded  in  oifgrace  ;  and  in  their  place  have  fucceeded  a 
palTlcnate  love  of  mow  without  fnbilance,  a  never-ceafmg  at- 
tention to  drefs,  and  an  infatiable  hunger  and  thirft  afier 
diverfions  public  and  private. 

Whoever  considers  the  natural  effect  of  excefiive  ii.dul- 
geuve,  in  relaxing  and  weakening  the  tone  of  the  mind,  will 
immediately  perceive  how  pernicious  it  teuft  be  to  human 
nature  in  general,  and  to  each  particular  fociety.  There 
can  remain  neither  inclination  nor  ability  for  exertion,  when 
the  firings  which  mould  give  elafticity  are  all  loofe  or  bro* 
ken  ;  and  without  exertion  what  is  man  ?  Behold  what  he 
is  in  the  womanifh  court  of  an  oriental  tyrant.  Sunk  in  (loth, 
•and  proilrate  in  meannefs,  poor  human  nature,  in  fuch  a 
iltuaticn,  fcarcely  equals,  in  fpirit  or  ingenuity,  the  menkey 
and  baboon. 

But  I  mean  not  to  enlarge  on  diflrpat'on  in  general,  but 
to  confider  its  effects  in  the  limited  circle  of  private  fami- 
lies ;  from  which,  however,  it  gradually  extends  its  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  community,  throughout  all  its 
departments,  like  the  undulations  of  a  pebble  thrown  into  a 
pool. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  married  couple  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life  ;  (and  1  {elect  my  inftances  from  the  middle  ranks  be- 
caufe  they  are  the  moft  numerous  and  important) — let  us 
fuppofe  them  jufl  fetting  out,  as  it  is  called  in  the  world. 
The  firit  object  is  to  form  and  extend  connections.  The 
cftenfible  motive  is  the  advancemeut  of  the  family  inteieft  ; 
the  real  and  moft  powerful  motive,  the  love  of  various  com- 
pany, in  a  continual  fucceffion.  Dinners  and  fuppers,  danc- 
ing and  card-playing,  leave  little  time,  and  no  inclination, 
for  the  fober  bufmefs  of  the  trade  or  proieffion.  A  neglect- 
ed trade  or  profeffion  cannot  fucceed  ;  and  the  poor  young 
people,  after  having  fpent  the  little  and  hard-earned  patri- 
mony which,  it  may  be,  their  affectionate  parents  bellowed 
on  them,  live  the  reft  of  their  lives  in  fome  poor  lodging  in 
penury  or  fervitude,  or  die  of  difappointment. 

But  if,  by  uncommonly  good  fortune,  they  avoid  bank- 
ruptcy or  ruin,'  yet  their  love  of  dilTipation  never  fads  to 
poifon  that  happinefs  which  it  pretends  to  fweeten.  It 
prevents  them  from  performing  the  moll  indifpenfable  d-t* 
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ties,  and  living  the  life  of  rational  creatures.  All  heads  of 
families  are  preiidents  of  little  focicties,  which  they  arc 
bound  to  regulate  .by  precept  and  example.  But  how  ihall 
they  be  qualified  to  do  this,  who  are  feldom  at  home,  and 
who,  when  they  are  there,  are  conftantly  engaged  in  vanity. 
Their  own  corruption  deicends,  with  additional  malignity 
of  influence,  to  the  lowed  menial  fervant,  who  has  fought 
protection  beneath  their  roof. 

But  let  us  coniider  them  in  the  relation  of  parents.  No- 
thing can  be  more  inconfiilent  with  the  life  of  a  lady,  who 
delights  in  the  fashionable  amufements,  than  the  care  of  her 
new-born  child.  Her  drefs  would  be  difconcerted,  and  her 
ihape  fpoiled,  where  me  to  attempt  to  feed  it  herfelf  with 
the  food  which  nature  ha3  made  convenient  for  it.  She 
could  not  be  abfent  from  home.  She  mult  be  liable  to  in- 
terruption at  all  hours.  Her  health  alio  mull:  fail  under 
fo  conftant  a  fatigue,  added  to  the  neceffary  toils  of  the  bail 
and  card-table.  Her  phyfician,  for  Ci\q  takes  care  to  keep 
the  dodlor  on  her  fide,  declares,  that  from  the  delicate  im- 
becility of  her  conftitution,  it  would  be  highly  improper 
for  her  to  fubmit  to  the  exhauftincr  tafk  of  iucklinof  an  in- 
fant.  The  little  one,  therefore,  whofe  heavenly  fmiles 
would  repay  every  maternal  care,  is  fent  to  the  cottage,  or 
the  garret,  of  fome  hireling  nurfe.  There,  amidft  poverty, 
hunger,  and  naftinefs,  it  drags  a  precarious  exiftence  with 
no  attention,  but  the  cold  charity  of  a  mercenary  woman,, 
who  has  often,  at  the  fame  time,  a  child  of  her  own  to  en- 
grofs  her  maternal  endearments.  The  mother,  in  the  mean 
time,  is  engaged  in  the  gay  circle  of  an  affembly,  loiing  that 
money  at  cards,  or  fpending  it  in  drefs  and  pleafures,  which 
ought  to  pay  her  hufband's  creditors.  Ah  !  little  thinks 
ihe  how  her  poor  infant,  which  ought  to  be  fofrered  in  her 
bofom,  is  bewailing,  in  the  expreffive  language  of  tears,  the 
negletl,  and  the  harm  treatment  it  undergoes,  in  the  dreary 
haunts  of  want  and  mifery.  Many  a  fevere  menace,  and 
many  a  hard  blow  does  the  fweet  babe  receive  from  the  paf- 
fionate  and  ignorant  nurfe,  at  which  a  mother's  heart  would 
bleed  if  it  were  not  loft  to  fenfibility.  Poor  innocents,  un- 
happy orphans,  deferted  in  your  helplefs  flate,by  thofe  who 
have  brought  you  into  a  wretched  world  ;  may  He  who 
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took  the  children  up  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands  on  them,  and 
bleiltd  them, have  pity  on  your  woes,  on  thofe  injuries  which 
ye  10 rely  fuffer,  hut  cannot  have  deferred  ! 

Life;  however,  is  not  eaiily  extinguished  ;  and  notwith- 
Handing  all  the  pains  and  inconveniencies  which  the  "child 
unde  goes  from  want  of  food,  from  want  of  cleanlinefs,  from 
want  of  thofe  tender  attentions  which  a  mother  only  can  pay, 
it  does  indeed  furvivej  but  what  remains  of  its  lot  is  even 
more  miferable  than  that  which  has  already  pafied.  As  it 
has  always  been  abfent  from  home,  it  is  a  ftranger  there.  Its 
parents  feel  but  little  natural  affection  for  it';  for  natural 
affection  fixes  itfelf  in  the  heart  moil  deeply  at  that  period 
when  the  infant  is  hanging  at  the  breaft,  and  fmilirio;,  as  it 
were,  with  gratitude  in  the  face  of  her  who  fupplies 
it  with  delicious  nourifhment  from  her  own  vital  current. 

It  takes  Hill  firmer  pofTemon  of  the  heart  when  the  chill 
begins  to  prattle,  and  to  play  thofe  little  tricks,  which  none 
but  a  callous  mind  can  behold  without  delight.  But  alas  ! 
the  little  boy  or  girl  are  ilill  confidered  as  obilacles  to  plea- 
fure  at  home.  They  pay  a  ihort  and  formal  viiit  there,  and 
are  again  diiTmifled  to  a  nurfe,  locked  up  with  fervants  in 
the  garret,  or  transferred  to  their  gran  dm  other.  The  felt 
is  a  moil  enviable  lot  in  companion  with  the  former  *  in 
which  they  not  only  experience  harm  words  and  hard  blows, 
but  learn  vulgar  ideas,  vulgar  language,  and  habits  of  every 
every  kind  which  mull  one  day  be  unlearned. 

As  foon  as  they  can  walk  firmly,  and  talk  plainly,  they 
are  removed  to  one  of  thofe  convenient  fchools  or  acade- 
mies, as  they  are  called,  where  children,  at  a  very  early 
age,  are  received  as  into  nurferies.  In  the  fubfequent  courfe 
of  their  education  they  are  conilantly  kept  from  home  ;  or 
if  they  are  indulged  in  a  vifit  of  a  few  days,  they  fee  little 
but  what  tends  to  miflead  them.  They  receive  no  fatherly 
advice,  and  whatever  learning  they  may  acquire  at  their 
fchools,  they  ufually  enter  on  the  ilage  to  aft  their  part  in 
the  drama  of  life,  without  judgment  and  without  principles 
to  regulate  their  conduct.  There  is  ufually  added  to  their 
misfortune  of  being  neglected  and  milled,  that  of  being  de- 
prived of  all  fhare  of  their  parents  pofTeffions  ;  who,  in  the 
gay  circles  of  pleaiure,  not  only  fpend  their  own  property, 
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but  involve  themfelves  and  their  paternal  eftates  in  debt, 
and  in  every  fpecies  of  diftreffing  and  difgraccful  embarraff- 
inient.  There  is  no  part  of  the  family  and  affairs  of  the 
diifipated  which  has  not  a  tendency  to  ruin.  They  ate 
themfelves  in  a  coaftant  Hate  of  mortification  and  difap- 
pointment.  Their  object  in  purfuing  a  perpetual  round 
of  amufements,  is  to  obtain  perpetual  pleafure  ;  an  oujeft 
which  human  nature  could  never  yet  accompliih.  They, 
of  all  others,  are  lead  likely  to  obtain  it,  who  make  plea- 
fure a  bufinefs,  and,  in  profecution  of  it,  neglect  their  inoft 
important  and  their  daily  duties.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing 
more  mifapprehended  than  the  nature  of  pleafure.  Men  are 
deluded  by  a  name,  and,  catching  at  a  phantom,  lofe  the 
reality.  The  trueft  pleafure  refults  from  calm  and  moderate 
emotions.  Noife,  tumult,  violence,  diforder,  take  off  the 
fine  fpirit  from  that  which  is  otherwife  formed  to  pleafe, 
.and  leave  little  behind  but  dregs  or  difagreeable  ingredients* 
Balls,  aiTemblies,  feafts,  public  diverfions,  cards,  drefs,  va- 
rious company,  ftiould  be  purfed  only  as,  what  they  are, 
temporary  amufements.  Afk  thofe  who  are  whirled  in  the 
vortex  of  falhion,  whether  they  are  happy  ?  Notwithstand- 
ing they  are  engaged,  without  ceafiug,  in  what  the  world 
calls  pleafure,  they  are  as  ready  to  complain  of  languor  and 
of  mifery  as  any  other  part  of  mankind.  Pride  and  vanity 
compel  them  to  move  with  others  of  their  rank  or  fortune  ; 
but  their  countenances  and  words  abundantly  teitify  that 
they  have,  at  leait,  their  fhare  of  human  unearmefs.  They 
feel,  indeed,  the  fatisfaction  of  being  diftinguifhed  from  the 
poor,  becaufe  their  fortunes  enable  them  to  pay  for  the 
dittinetion  ;  but  that  happinefs  is  but  flenderly  fupported, 
which  is  founded  only  on  the  gratification  of  a  weak  and  a. 
womanifh  vanity. 

With  refpect  to  that  particular  part  of  the  evil  refulting- 
from  dhTipation,  the  neglect  and  confequent  mifery  of  fami- 
lies, it  is  certainly  very  extenfive  and  important.  Single 
men,  and  fmgle  women,  however  led  aflray  by  the  falfe 
lights  of  their  own  vain  imagination,  fuffer  by  themfelves, 
or  at  leaft  draw  but  a  few  in  their  train.  But  the  whole  rii 
fing  generation  mult  be  endangered,  when  diffipation  is  be- 
come univerfal  among  parents  and  the  heads  of  families* 

Vol.   II.  D 
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Selfiih  arguments  may  fueceed  when  others  fail  ;  and 
I  therefore  wifh  I  could  convince  the  generality  of  a  certain 
truth  ;  that  there  is  really  morepleafure  to  be  found  at  the 
family  fire-fide,  and  in  the  regular  performance  of  domtibc 
duties,  than  in  the  nevev-ceaiing  purfuit  after  faihionable 
amufeinents.  What  is  the  delight  of  feeing  an  Italian  or 
French  dancer  ftand  upon  one  leg,  compared  to  that  of  be- 
holding one's  own  fmiling  babes  in  the  raptures  of  a  game  at 
play  >  What  is  the  delight  of  glittering  at  a  ball,  a  play, 
a  mafquerade,  compared  to  that  of  a  home,  in  which  are 
found  plenty,  tranquillity,  and  love,  uninterrupted  by  the 
extravagance,  the  folly,  the  pride,  and  the  reltlefmefs  of 
that  ignorant,  empty,  weak,  and  fickle,  yet  arbitrarv  tyrant, 
fauVon?  ;     . 

Not  that  the  moraliit  is  fevere.  He  prohibits  no  mode- 
rate and  realonable  enjoyments.  He  is  too  well  acquainted 
with  human  nature,  and  with  life,  fo  to  moralize.  He 
maintains  only,  that  though  diflipating  pleafures  may  be 
allowed  as  a  temporary  relief,  they  are  fatal  to  happinefs 
and  virtue,  when  they  are  fuffered  to  engage  the  whoie  at- 
tention, or  to  become  the  chief  employment. 


NO.    LXXXVIII.       ON     FORMING     CONNECTIONS. 

* .        ■ 

ONE  can  never -fufficiently  admire  the   liberal  fpirii  of 
the  great  philofopher  and  orator  of  Rome,  v.  ho,  in 
his  fine  treatife  on  friendfhip,  has  exploded  the   idea, 
the  profpect  of  advantage  is  the  foundation  of  this  vir; 
unkn^and  averted,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  conviction 
of  mutual  excellence  in  morals  and  diipoiitio;,. 

This  generous  opinion  appears  ftiil  greater  arid  mor. 
•able  when  it  is  contrafted  with  the  precept:  . 
tices  of  later  ages*  and  particularly  of  the-  prcienl,.  ..It  is 
now  one  of  the  mil  admonitions  given  to  .a   y-.      • 
v  ho  is  entering  on  the  career  of  life,   that  he  c 
events  make  connections.      And  iniiead  oi  ir foi 
ttiat  he  i,s  to  &t  directed  iu  h-5  choice  c;  t,h , 
pearai-cc  of  nu  ■  -  .ratal  ex*. -.  i#g  \)  the 

Jublime  id<  i  noble  Roman,  nu 
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fuggeit  to  him,  that  he  is  to  be  folely  guided  by  the  prof- 
pect  of  his  intereit  and  advancement  in  the  road  of  ambiti- 
on* Let  a  poor  man  of  approved  character,  learning,  and 
genius,  and  a  rich  man  of  fafhion,  with  no  pretentions  to 
either,  be  introduced  to  a  fenhhle  and  prudent  young  man 
of  the  world  who  has  been  thus  inuructed  ;  and  while  the 
rich  man  is  viewed  with  iubmiilion,  complacence,  and  treat- 
ed with  almoit  idolatrous  attention,  the  poor  man  Hands  by 
unnoticed,  and  probably  defpifed.  On  the  flight  acquaint- 
ance of  a  fir  ft  introduction,  the  youth  who  is  deeply  verfed 
in  worldly  wiidom,  will  not  fail  to  call  at  the  rich  mat'*s 
houfe,  and  leave  a  card  with  raoft  refpectful  compliments  ; 
he  would  not  come  into  the  neighbourhood  without  paying 
that  refpe&,  on  any  account  whatever  ;  he  is  not  half  fo 
fcrupulous  about  going  to  church,  and  paying  his  court  to 
his  Maker  ;  but  at  the  very  time  while  he  is  bowing  at  the 
threfhold  of  the  rich  man,  the  philofopher  ihall  pafs  by,  and 
becaufe  he  poffelTes  only  a  competency  without  fuperfluity, 
and  without  influence,  he  fhall  not  be  honoured  with  the 
common  civility  of  a  falutation.  For  it  is  a  maxim  with 
thefe  men,  that  as  it  is  an  honour  to  know  and  be  known 
to  perfons  of  fortune  and  title,  fo  it  is  a  difgrace  to  acknow- 
ledge an  acquaintance  with  thofe  who  have  nothing  to  re- 
commend them  but  honour,  fpirit,  learning,  and  virtue. 

The  formation  of  connections  is  conlidered  as  fo  import- 
ant, that  it  becomes,  in  effect,  the  principal  object  in  edu- 
cation. The  boy,  whofe  parents  are  profeOfed  people  of  the 
world,  would  not,  on  any  account,  fail  to  place  him  at  a. 
fchool  to  which  the  fons  of  the  nobility  are  often  fent,  tho' 
they  are  ready  to  confefs,  that  little  learning  and  great  pro- 
fligacy are  the  ufual  acquifitions  in  it.  If  the  boy  has  grown 
intimate  with  the  fon  of  a  Duke,  a  Lord,  or  a  Baronet,  his 
parents  are  better  pleafed  with  him,  than  if  he  had  learned 
by  heart  all  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Homer.  There  is  no  fub- 
miffion  fo  mean,  and  no  attention  fo  fervile,  but  he  is  ready 
to  pay  them  with  alacrity,  in  accomplishing  the  important 
object  of  forming  connections.  The  mind  is  rendered,  by 
thefe  means,  low  and  abjeft  ;  and  though  the  boy  may  af- 
terwards rife  to  the  honour  of  being  a  nobleman's  chaplain, 
qt  his  travelling  companion,  yet  he  will  retain,  through  life, 
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the  fentimcnts  andfpirit  of  his  Lordfhip's  footman  or  valet- 
ue-charnbre. 

A  man,  unacquainted  with  the  world,  might  fuppofe, 
that  the  reacieit  road  to  preferment.,  in  feverul  of  the  pro- 
iefiicns,  is  to  acquire  tlie  knowledge  and  accouipliihrnents 
which  are  necefTary  to  a  ikilful  practice  of  them.  But  this 
is  really  not  the  cafe.  The  furdt  ar.d  molt  compendious 
method  pointed  out  by  the  wile  men  cf  this  world  is  to  form 
connections.  Accordingly  we  obferve  many  perfone  in  the 
profeiTions,  who  aim  at  diiiinction  and  advancement,  by  no 
means  confining  themfelves  to  their  libraries  ;  but  itudying 
the  graces  of  drefs  and  addrefs,  and  the  arts  of  fimulation 
and  diflimulation.  We  fee  them  frequenting  all  public  pla- 
ces, giving  and  receiving  invitations  to  dinners  and  fuppers, 
and  evidently  fpending  fo  much  time  in  difRpation,  as  to 
leave  fcarcely  an  hour  in  a  day  for  reading  and  iludy. 

We  will  fuppofe  a  young  man  entering  on  the  profeiuon 
of  a  phylician.  The  time  before  he  is  of  age  is,  perhaps,  de- 
voted to  hearing  fafhionable  lectures,  and  to  reading  a  few  fu- 
perflcial  books  ;  fuch  as  tend  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
common  and  obvious  modes  of  practice.  But  he  no  fooner 
Heps  into  the  world  than  both  books  and  lectures  are  laid 
aiide.  Several  years,  indeed,  mull  elapfe  befcre  he  takes 
his  doctor's  degree.  But  this  time  is  not  fpent  in  iludy 
only,  by  him  who  knows  how  to  play  his  cards,  as  it  is  cal- 
led, and  to  fecure  fuccefs  in  life.  No  ;  he  has  learned  a 
wifer  leifon,  and  is  well  alTured,  that  the  moft  familar  ac- 
quaintance with  Galen  and  Hippocrates  will  not  advance 
him  half  fo  well  as  connections.  Connections  are  therefore' 
the  firil  and  the  laft  iludy  of  the  day.  If  he  has  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  procure  an  introduction  to  a  few  titled  per- 
fons,  and  to  prefcribe  with  fuccefs  in  the  cafe  of  fome  I)u- 
chefs  Dowager's  pricked  ringer,  his  fortune  is  made  ;  he 
cannot  fail  of  being  recommended  to  more  connections  in 
the  fame  faihionable  line.  He  himfdf  will  become  tire  fa- 
shion,  and  people  of  fafnion  will  wifn  to  be  ill,  or  pretend 
to  be  ill,  that  they  may  have  the  credit  of  calling  doctor 
fuch  an  one  "  our  phyhcian."  Connections  will  now  be  made, 
and  money  accumulated  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  the  doctoi; 
Yvill  become  a  greater  man  than  his  employers,  and  venturfc 
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to  dictate  to  Lords  and  Dukes  on  politics,  as  weH  as  on  a 
purge. 

In  the  fubordinate  branches  alfo  of  the  healing  art,  and 
indeed  in  moil  of  the  walks  of  life,  much  more  dependence 
is  placed  on  connections  than  on  merit ;  much  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  acquiring  connections  than  to  acquiring  merit  ; 
and  to  deferve  connections  is  by  no  means  thought  the  fe- 
cured  method  of  obtaining  them.  Deceit,  external  (how, 
and  pompous  pretences,  are  deemed  infallible  noftrums  for 
making  connections  ;  but,  alas  !  can  any  lucrative  advan- 
tage refulting  from  connections,  repay  a  rational  creature  for 
facriricing  truth  and  liberty  ?  Thefe  connections  are  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of  friendihips.  Shade  of  Cicero,  what  in- 
dignation mull  thou  feel  at  fuch  prefumption  ! 

In  divinity  too,  I  am  forry  to  obferve,  that  many  more 
have  rifen  to  ecciefiaftical  emolument  and  dignity  by  dudy- 
ing,  throughout  their  lives,  to  make  connections,  than  by 
fuperior  piety  or  by  theological  attainments.  It  is  la- 
mentable to  behold  thofe  whofe  minds  ought  to  poffefs  pecu- 
liar elevation,  bowing  and  cringing,  with  abject  fervility,  to 
the  viled  peer  of  the  realm,  who  happens  to  have  influence 
at  court,  or  to  be  the  patron  of  a  living.  The  lord  mail  be 
a  p re f e {fed  fc offer  at  all  religion,  and  an  avowed  enemy  to 
chriilianity  in  particular,  and  yet  (hall  have  a  tribe  of  cler- 
gymen at  his  levee,  who  cannot  help  admiring  his  wit  and 
underdanding.  Preferment,  indeed,  feems  to  be  the  only 
object  among  many  of  thofe,  who  are  fet  apart  to  teach  the 
world  that  the  riches  of  divine  grace  are  the  trued  riches, 
and  the  diflinction  of  fuperior  virtue  the  moil  enviable  dig- 
nity. Horace  has  faid,  that  to  have  pleafed  the  great  is  not 
the  lowed  praife  ;  many  of  the  modern  indructors  of  man- 
kind feern  to  conhder  it  as  the  highed  ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  fervile  to  their  patron,  they  are  infolent  to  their 
curate. 

It  is  a  maxim  with  many,  founded,  as  they  pretend,  on 
real  obfervation,  that  mitres,  dalls,  and  pluralities,  are  not 
attainable  by  any* fuch  qualities  as  are  acquired  in  the  dudy. 
You  mud  form  connections.  In  order  to  form  connections, 
you  mud  recommend  yourfelf  to  various  company  by  the 
graces  ;  you  mud  pcflefs  verfatility  of  mind  ;  you  -mud  frc- 
D  2 
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qvient  aiTemblies,  gaming-tables,  watering-places  :  your  con- 
fcience  muft  be  as  eafy  as  your  manners  ;  you  mull  take 
care  not  to  fpend  too  much  time  in  reading  Greek,  or  any. 
thing  elfe  but  the  Court  Calendar  ;  and  you  can  hardly  fail 
of  valuable  connections  and  valuable  preferment,  as  thou- 
fands  can  teftify  by  actual  experience. 

But  though  numbers  may  give  confidence,  furely  thole 
whofe  whole  employment  coniifts  in  meanly  hunting  for 
preferment  under  the  garb  of  fanftity  and  religion,  are  molt 
contemtible  characters.  Indeed,  their  difpoutions  are  iifu- 
ally  as  narrow,  fefifh,  and  flav.ifti,  as  their  purfuits  are  for- 
did, and  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a  facred  profeflicn. 
Arife,  Cicero,  for  my  ideas  return  with  pleafure  to  thee  ; 
arife,  and  behold  a  pompous  preacher,  in  a  large  peruke  and 
folemn  canonicals,  cringing  to  a  debauched,  unbelieving,  and 
biihop-making  Lord,  and  pretending  all  the  while  that  he  is 
cultivating  friendfhipin  all  its  purity  ! 

But  would  you  forbid  a  young  man  the  formation  of  con- 
nections, by  which  fo  many  have  availed  themfelves,  and 
rifen  to  real  and  deferved  grandeur  ?  By  no  means  ;  I  would 
only  teach  him  to  preferve  a  juft  reverence  for  himfelf,  and 
to  defpife  all  riches  and  all  honours  which  mufl  be  purcha- 
ftd  at  the  expence  of  truth,  virtue,  and  a  manly  fpirit.  I 
would,  like  others,  adviie  every  young  man  (and  it  is  chief- 
ly to  the  young  that  I  prefume  to  fuggeil  admonitions)  to 
form  connections,  or  rather  fri'endmips  j  but  to  be  guided 
in  his  choice  of  them  by  perfonal  merit  and  approved  cha- 
racter. I  do  not  fay,  for  it  would  be  unnatural  and  unwife, 
that  he  mould  neglect  intereft,  or  defpife  advancement,  when 
it  can  be  procured  confiftently  with  the  fpirit  and  integrity 
of  an  honeft  and  delicate  mind.  If  preferment  comes  un- 
yoked for.,  and  unfa  light  by  fervile  compliance,  it  is  an  ho- 
nour as  well  as  an  advantage,  and  is  doubly  welcome.  But 
if  I  muil  facrilice  my  reafon  and  myconfcien.ee,  my  honour 
and  my  freedom y  in  forming  connections  and  p-urfuing  pre- 
ferment, I  relinquifh  the  chace  and  eagerly  retire  to  compe- 
tency, contentment  and  liberty. 
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No.  LXXXIX.  AN  ADDRESS  TO  A  YOUNG.  iCKOLAX, 
SUPPOSED  TO  BE  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  A  LIBERAL 
EDUCATION    AT     SCHOOL? 


\rOUR  parents  have  watched  over  your  helplefs  infan- 
X  ftyj  &&d  conducted'  you, 'with  many  a  pang,  to  an  age 
at  which  your  mind  is  capable  of  manly  improvement. 
Their  folicitude  ft  ill  continues,  and  no  trouble  nor  expence 
is  fpared  in  giving  you  all  the  inftriuSlions  and  accomplifh- 
ments  which  may  enable  you  to  aCl  your  part  in  life,  as  a 
flfafl  of  polilhed  fenfe  and  confirmed  virtue.  You  have,  then, 
already  contracted  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  them.  You 
can  pay  it  by  no  other  method  but  by  u'ing  the  advantages 
which  their  goodnefs  has  afforded  you. 

If  your  endeavours  are  deficient,  it  is  in  vain  that  you 
have  tutors,  books  and  all  the  external  apparatus-  of  literary 
purfuits.  You  mull  love  learning,  if  you  intend  to  poffefs 
it.  In  order  to  love  it  you  mull  feel  its  delights  ;  in  order 
to  feel  its  delights,  you  muft  apply  to  it,  however  irkfome 
at  firil,  clofely,  conllantly,  and  for  a  considerable  time.  If 
you  have  refolution  enough  to  do  this,  you  cannot  but  love 
learning;  for  the  mind  always  loves  that  to  which  it  has  been 
long,  ileadiiy,  and  voluntarily  attached.  Habits  are  formed, 
which  render  what  was  at  firil  difagreeable,  not  only  plea- 
fant,  but  neeeffary. 

Pleafant,  indeed,  are  all  the  paths  which  lead  to  polite 
and  elegant  literature.  Yours,  then,  is  furely  a  lot  particu- 
larly happy.  Your  education  is  of  fuch  a  fort,  that  its  prin- 
cipal fcope  is  to  prepare  you  to  receive  a  refined  pleafure 
during  your  life.  Elegance,  or  delicacy  of  tafte,  is  one  of 
•  the  firft  objects  of  a  claftical  difcipline  ;  and  it  is  this  fine 
quality  which  opens  a  new  world  to  the  fcholar's  view.  Ele- 
gance of  tafte  has  a  connection  with  many  virtues,  and  all 
of  them  virtues  of  the  moil  amiable  kind.  It  tends  to 
render  you  at  once  good  and  agreeable.  You  mufl  there- 
fore be  an  enemy  to  your  own  enjoyments,  if  you  enter  on 
the  difcipline  which  leads  to  the  attainment  of  a  clalfical  and 
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liberal  education  with  reluctance.  Value  duly  the  opportu- 
nities you  enjoy,  and  which  are  denied  to  thoufands  of  your' 
fellow-creatures. 

Without  exemplary  diligence  you  will  make  but  a  con- 
temptible proficiency.  You  may- indeed  pafs.  through  the 
forms  of  lchools  and  univerfities,  but  you  will  bring  no- 
thing away  from  them  of  real  value.  The  proper  fort  and 
degree  of  diligence  you  cannot  pofTefs,  but  by  the  efforts  of 
your  own  refolution.  Your  inftrucfor  may,  indeed,  con- 
tine  you  within  the  wall  of  a  fchool,  a  certain  number  of 
hours.  He  may  place  books  before  you,  and  compel  you 
to  fix  your  eyes  upon  them  ;  but  no  authority  can  chain 
down  _your  mind.  Your  thoughts  will  efcape  from  every 
external  reftraint,  and,  amidftthe  moftferious  lectures,  may 
be  ranging  in  the  wild  purfuit  of  trifles  or  vice.  Rules,  re- 
ftraints,  commands,  and  punifhments  may,  indeed,  afiift  in 
{lengthening  your  refolution  ;  but,  without  your  own  vo- 
luntary choice,  your  diligence  will  not  often  conduce  to 
your  pleafure  or  advantage.  Though  this  truth  is  obvious* 
yet  k  feems  to  be  a  fecret  to  thofe  parents  who  expert  tn 
find  their  fon's  improvement  increafe  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  tutors  and  external  afhilances,  which  their  opu- 
lence has  enabled  them  to  provide.  Thefe  afliftances,  in- 
deed, are  fometimes  afforded,  chiefly  that  the  young  heir  to 
a  title  or  eflate  may  indulge  himfelf  in  idlenefs  and  nominal 
pleafures.  The  lefTon  is  cenftrued  to  him,  and  the  exercife 
written  for  him  by  the  private  tutor,  while  the  haplef& 
youth  is  engaged  in  fome  ruinous  pleafure,  which  at  the 
fame  time  prevents  him  from  learning  any  thing  deiirable, 
and  leads  to  the  formation  of  deftru&ive  habits,  which  can. 
feldom  be  removed. 

But  the  principal  obflacle  to  improvement  at  your  fchool, 
efpecially  if  you  are  too  plentifully  fnpplied  with  money,  is 
a  perverfe  ambition  of  being  diiiinguifhed  as  a  boy  of  fpirit 
in  mifchievous  pranks,  in  neglecting  the  talks  and  leffons, 
and  for  every  vice  and  irregularity  which  the  puerile  age 
can  admit.  You  will  have  fenfe  enough,  I  hope,  to  difcover, 
beneath  the  ma'ik  of  gaiety  and  good-nature,  that  malignant 
fpirit  of  detraction,  which  endeavours  to  render  the  boy  who 
applies  to  books,  and  to  all  the  duties  and  proper  bufm.efs 
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of  the  fchool,  ridiculous.  You  will  fee,  by  the  light  of  your 
reafon  that  the  ridicule  is  mikipplied.  You  wiil  difcovc.*, 
that  the  boys  who  have  recourfeto  ridicule,  arc,  for  the  moil 
part,  itupid,  unfeeling,  ignorant,  and  vicious.  Their  noify ' 
iiAW,  their  bold  confidence,  their  contempt  of  learning,  and 
their  defiance  of  authority,  are,  for  the  moil  part,  the  genu- 
ine tffects  g£  hardened  infenfibility.  Let  not  their  iufults 
and  ill  treatment  difpirit  you.  If  you  yield  to  them  with 
a  tame  and  abject  fubmiffion,  they  will  not  fail  to  triumph 
over  you  with  additional  infolence.  Difplay  a  fortitude 
in  your  purfuits,  equal  in  degree  to  the  obftinacy  in  which 
they  perfift  in  theirs.  Your  fortitude  will  foon  overcome 
theirs  ;  which  is  feldom  any  thing  more  than  the  audacity 
of  a  bully.  Indeed,  you  cannot  go  through  a  fchool  with 
eafe  to  yourfelf,  and  with  fuccefs,  without  a  conilderab'e 
fnare  of  courage.  I  do  not  mean  that  fort  of  courage  which 
leads  to  battles  and  contentions,  but  which  enables  you  to 
have  a  will  of  your  own,  and  to  purfue  what  is  right,  a- 
nrdil  all  the  perfecutions  of  furrcunding  enviers,  dunces, 
and  detractors.  Ridicule  is  the  weapon  made  ufe  of  at 
fchools,  as  well  as  in  the  world,  when  the  fcrtrefies  of  vir- 
tue are  to  be  afiailed.  You  will  effectually  repel  the  at- 
tack by  a  dauntlefs  fpirit  and  unyielding  perfeverance. 
Though  numbers  are  again  ft  you,  yet,  with  truth  and  recti- 
tude on  your  iide,  you  may  be  ipse  agmen,  though  alone, 
yet  equal  to  an  army. 

By  laying  in  a  (tore  of  ufeful  knowledge,  adorning  your 
mind  wi  h  elegant  literature,  improving  and  eftabliihing 
your  conduct  by  virtuous  principles,  you  cannot  fail  of  be- 
ing a  comfort  to  thofe  friends  who  have  fupported  you,  of 
being  happy  within  yourfelf,  and  of  being  well  received  by 
mankind.  Honour  and  fuccefs  in  life  will  probably  attend. 
you.  Under  all  circumltances  you  wiH  have  an  internal 
fouree  of  confoktion  and  entertainment,  of  which  no  lublii- 
na;y  vicnftuide  can  deprive  you.  Time  fhews  how  much 
wifer  is  your  cho'ee  than  that  of  your  idle  companions, 
who  would  gladly  have  drawn  you  into  thrir  afTociation,  or 
rather  into  their  confpiracy,  as  it  has  been  called,  againft 
ffood  manners,  and  againft  ail  that  is  honourable  and  ufeful. 
While  you  appear  in  fociety  as  a  refpectable  and  valuable 
member  of  it,  they  have  facrificed,  at  the  fnrine  of  vanity, 
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pride,  extravagance,  and  falfe  pleafure,  their  health  and  their 
fenie,  their  fortunes  and  their  characters. 





No.    XC.      ihc    v;ant    of    piuty   arises   from   the 

WANT    OF     SENSIBILITY* 


IT  appears  to  me,  that  the  mind  of  man,  when  it  is  free 
from  natural  defects  and  and  acquired  corruption,  feels 
no  leis  a  tendency  to  the  indulgence  of  devotion,  than  to 
virtuous  love, -or  to  any  other  of  the  more  refined  and  ele- 
vated affections.  But  debauchery  and  excefs  contribute 
greatly  to  deftroy  all  the  fufceptible  delicacy  with  which 
nature  ufually  furnifhes  the  heart  ;  and,  in  the  general  ex- 
tinction of  our  better  qualities,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fo  pure 
a  fentiment  as  that  of  piety,  fhould  be  one  of  the  full  to 
expire, 

It  is  certain  that  the  underftanding  may  be  improved  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  in  the  arts  of  fucceeding  in 
it,  while  the  heart,  or  whatever  conltitutes  the  feat  of  the 
moral  and  fentimental  feelings,  is  gradually  receding  from 
its  proper  and  original  perfection.  Indeed,  experience  feems 
to  evince,  that  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  arrive  at  the  charac- 
ter of  a  complete  man  of  the  world,  without  lofing  many 
of  the  mofc  valuable  fentiments  of  uncorrupted  nature.  A 
complete  man  of  the  world  is  an  artificial  being  ;  he  has 
difcarded  many  of  the  native  and  laudable  tendencies  of  his 
mind,  and  adopted  a  new  fyftem  of  objects  and  propensi- 
ties of  his  own  creation.  Thefe'are  commonly  grofs,  coarfe, 
fordid,  felriih,  and  fenfual.  All,  or  either  of  thefe  attri- 
butes, tend  directly  to  blunt  the  fenfe  of  every  thing  libe- 
ral, enlarged,  difinterefted  ;  of  every  thing  which  partici- 
pates more  of  an  intellectual  than  of  a  fenfual  nature.  When 
the  heart  is  tied  down  to  the  earth  by  luft  and  avarice,  it 
is  not  extraordinary  that  the  eye  mould  be  feidom  lifted  up 
to  heaven.  To  the  man  who  fpends  his  Sunday  (becaufe 
he  thinks  the  day  lit  for  little  elfe)  in  the  counting-houfe, 
in  travelling,  in  the  tavern,  or  in  the  brothel,  thofe  who  go 
to  church  appear  as  fools,   a'nd  the  bunuefs  they  go  upon" 
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asnonfenfe.  He  is  callous  to  the  feelings  of  devotion  ;  but 
he  is  tremblingly  alive  to  all  that  gratifies  his  fenfes  or  pro- 
motes his  intereit. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  thofe  writers  who  have  attacked 
chrillianity,  and  represented  all  religions  merely  as  aive¥f& 
fied  modes  of  fuperdition,  thut  they  were  indeed,  for  the 
molt  parr,  men  of  a  metaphyseal  and  a  difputatious  turn 
of  mind,  but  ufually  little  diltinguilhed  for  benignity  and 
generohty.  There  was,  amidit  all  their  pretentions  to  lo- 
gical .fagacity,  a  cloudinefs  of  ideas,  and  a  coldnefs  of 
heart,  which  rendered  them  very  unfit  judges  on  a  queftion 
in  which  the  heart  is  chiefly  interefted  ;  in  which  the  lan- 
guage of  nature  i6  more  exprefilve  and  convincing,  than  all 
the  dreary  fubtleties  of  the  difmal  metaphyficians.  Even 
i  1  i c  reafoning  faculty,  on  which  we  fo  greatly  value  our- 
felves,  may  be  perverted  by  excefiive  refinement  ;  and  there 
is  an  abftrufe,  but  vain  and  foolifh  philofophy,  which  phi- 
Jofophizes  us  out  of  the  nob1eft  parts  of  our  noble  nature. 
One  of  thofe  parts  of  us  is  our  iniHuc.~t.ive  fenfe  of  religion, 
of  which  not  one  of  thofe  brutes  which  the  philoiophers 
moic  admire,  and  to  whofe  rank  they  wifh  to  reduce  us,  is 
found  in  the  flighteit  degree  to  participate. 

Such  philofophers  may  be  called,  in  a  double  fenfe,  the 
enemies  of  mankind.  They  not  only  endeavour  to  entice 
man  from  his  duty,  but  to  rob  him  of  a  mofl  "exalted  and 
natural  pleafure.  Such,  furely,  is  the  pleafure  of  devotion. 
For  when  the  foul  rifes  above  this  little  orb,  and  pours  its 
adoration  at  the  throne  of  celeftial  Majefty,  the  holy  fer- 
rour  which  it  feels  is  itfelf  a  rapturous  delight.  Neither  is 
this  a  declamatory  reprefentation,  but  a  truth  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  fons  of  men  ;  except  thofe  who  have 
been  defective  in  fenfibility,  or  who  hoped  to  gratify  the 
pride  or  the  malignity  of  their  hearts,  by  firiguTar  and  per- 
nicious fpeculation. 

Indeed,  all  difputatious,  controverfial  and  metaphyfical 
writings  on  the  fubjeft  of  religion,  are  unfavourable  to  ge- 
nuine piety.  We  do  not  find,  that  the  moil  renowned  po- 
lemics in  the  church  militant,  were  at  all  more  attentive  than 
others  to  the  common  ofRces  of  religion,  or  that  they  were 
actuated  by  any  peculiar  degree  of  devotion.     The  truth 
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is,  their  religion  centered  in  their  heads,  whereas  its  natural 
region  is  the  heart.  The  heart  !  confined,  alas  !  in  colleges 
or  libraries,  unacquainted  with  all  the  tender  charities  or* 
hufband,  father,  brother,  friend  ;  fome  of  them  have  almoft 
forgotten  that  they  poiTefs  a  heart.  It  has  long  ceafed  to 
beat  with  the  pulfations  of  love  and  iympathy,  and  has  been 
engrofied  by  pride  on  conquering  an  adverfary  in  the  fylio- 
giitic  combat,  or  by  impotent  anger  on  a  defeat.  With 
fuch  habits,  and  fo  deftructive  a  fyitem  of  feelings,  can  we 
expect  that, a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  or  the  difputing 
profefTorof  divinity,  mould  ever  feel  the  pure  flame  of  pi- 
ety that  glowed  in  the  bo'oms  of  Mrs.  Rowe,  Mrs.  Talbot, 
or  Mr.   Nelfon  ? 

An  inexperienced  and  unobfervant  man  might  expect  to 
find  extraordinary  devotion  and  piety  in  the  chapels  and 
colleges  of  our  Englifh  univeriities.  Many  of  our  acade- 
mics are  fummoned  to  prayers,  not  lefs  often  than  four  times 
every  day  throughout  the  year.  But  do  they  aLtend  vo- 
luntarily, or  in  obedience  to  a  ftatute  ?  Is  there  any  parti- 
cular piety  or  decency  in  the  performance  of  public  wor- 
(hip  ?  Quite  the  reverie  ;  for  in  no  place  cf  worihip  are  the 
prayers  read  in  a  more  carelefs  or  perfunctory  manner  ;  in 
none  are  more  indecencies  practifed  and  connived  at,  than 
in  the  chapels  of  our  Engliih  univerfities.  The  reafon  is, 
that  thofe  who  attend  in  them  coniift,  for  the  mofc  part, 
either  of  jolly  fellows,  who  drown  all  thoughts,  in  wine, 
and  its  concomitants  ;  or  of  dry  logicians  and  metaphyfi- 
cians,  who,  in  the  towering  heights  of  their  wiidom,  are 
fuperior  to  the  weaknefTes  of  a  devotee.  I  have  feen  in 
many  a  country  church,  where  the  congregation  conhiled 
only  of  honeit  huibandmen  and  their  families,  more  decen- 
cy and  more  devotion,  than  in  any  chapel  in  the  venerable 
feats  of  learning  and  religion.  A  very  amiable  and  ingeni- 
ous writer  has  ventured  to  fuggeft,  that  even  the  clergy  at 
large,  from  the  habit  of  talking  and  difputing  with  familia- 
rity on  fubjects  of  religion,  are  lefs  apt  to  indulge  the  ar- 
dour of  devotion,  than  the  common  tribe  of  mankind,  en- 
gaged in  the  varied  and  bufy  fcene  of  many-coloured  life. 
It  is  however  certain,  that  a  devotional  tafle.  and  habit 
are  very  deferable  in  themfe'lves,  exclufive  of  their  effects  ill 
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meliorating  the  morals  and  difpolition,  and  promoting  pie- 
jfent  and  future  felicity.  They  add  dignity,  pleafure,  and 
fecuiity  to  an#  age  :  hut  to  old  age  they  are  the  moil  be- 
coming grace,  the  moft  fubltantial  fupport,  and  the  ivveet- 
eit  comfort.  In  order  to  prelerve  them,  it  will  be  neceliaiy 
to  preierve  uur  ieiihbility  :  and  nothing  will  contribute  fo 
much  to  this  purpofe  as  a  life  of  temperance,  innocence, 
and  iimplicity. 


No.  ■XCI.         OS    THK     PLEASURES    OF    A    GARDEN. 

NOT  he  alone  is  to  be  efteemed  a  benefactor  to  man- 
kind who  makes  an  ufeful  difcovery  ;  but  he  alfe» 
who  can  point  out  and  recommend,  an  innocent  blefcfore. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  pleafures  ariiing  from  the  obfervatiou 
ot  nature,  and  they  are-  highly  agreeable  to  every  taile  u:;- 
corrupted  by)vicious  indulgence. 

There  will  always  be  many  in  a  rich  and  civilized  coun- 
try, who,  as  they  are  born  to  the  enjoyment  of  competent 
eltates,  engagtTnot  in,bufinefs  either  civil  or  profetfional.  But 
the  rerllefs  mind  mult  either  rind  or  make  an  obie^t.  Plea- 
fare,  therefore,  becomes,  to  the  unemployed,  aYTerious  pur- 
fuit.  \VJiatfirer  is  its  eficnce,  and  whatever  the  deelaimer" 
may  urge  again  (l  it,  pleafure  will.be  fought  by  all  who  pof- 
lefs  the  liberty  of  election.  It  becomes  then  incumbent  oit 
the  moraliil,  not  only  to  urge  the  performance  of  dutv,  but 
to  exhibit  objects  that  pleafe  without  enervating  the  mind, 
and  gratify  dehre  without  corrupting  the  principles. 

Rural  lcene6,  of  almolt  every  kind,  are  delightful  to 
the  mind  €>f  man.  The  verdant  plain,  the  flowery  meadr 
the  meandering  dream,  the  playful  lamb,  the  warbling  of 
birds,  are  all  capable  of  exciting  emotions  gently  agreeable.^. 
But  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  greater  part  arc  hurried  ow^>  I 
in  the  career  of  life  with  too  great  rapidity  to  be  able  to 
give  attention  to  that  which  folicits  no  paflion.  The  darkehV 
habitation  in  the  dirtied  itreet  of  the  metropolis,  where  mo- 
ney can  be  earned,  has  greater  charms,  with  many,  than  tlis 
groves  of  Hagley. 

Vol.  II.  £ 
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Yet  the  patron  of  refined  pleafure,  the  elegant  Epicurus, 
fixed  the  feat  of  his  enjoyment  in  a  garden.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  a  tranquil  fpot,  furnifhed  with  the  united 
fweets  of  art  and  nature,  was  the  beft  adapted  to  delicate  re- 
pofe.  And  even  the  feverer  philofophers  of  antiquity  were 
wont  to  difcourfe  in  the  fhade  of  a  fpreading  tree,  in  fome 

rt»  cultivated  plantation. 

It  is  obvious,  on  intuition,  that  nature  often  intended 
folely  to  pleafe  the  eye  in  her  vegetable  productions.  She 
decorates  the  flowret  that  fprings  beneath  our  feet,  in 
all  the  perfection  of  external  beauty.  She  has  clothed  the 
garden  with  a  conilant  fucceffion  of  various  hues.  Even 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  undergo  a  pleafmg  vicifiitude.  The 
frefn  verdure  which  they  exhibit  in  the  fpring,  the  various 
fhades  which  they  affume  in  fummer,  the  yellow  and  rnffet 
tinge  of  autumn,  and  the  nakednefs  of  winter,  afford  a  con- 
ilant pleafure  to  a  lively  imagination.  From  the  fnow-drop 
to  the  mofs-rofe,  the  flower-garden  difplays  an  iniinite  variety 
of  fhape  and  colour.  The  taile  of  the  florid  has  been  ridi- 
culed as  trifling  ;  yet  furely  without  reafon.  Did  nature 
bring  forth  the  tulip  and  the  lily,  the  rofe  and  the  honey- 
suckle, to  be  neglected  by  the  haughty  pretender  to  fuperi- 
or  reafon  ?  To  omit  a  lingle  focial  duty  for  the  cultivation 
of  a  polyanthus,  were  ridiculous  as  well  as  criminal  ;  but 
to  pafs  by  the  beauties  lavifhed  before  us,  without  observ- 
ing  them,   is  no  leis  ingratitude    than    flupidity.     A  bad 

,  heart  finds  little  amufement  but  in  a  communication  with 
the  aclive  world,  where  fcope  is  given  for  the  indulgence 
of  malignant  paihons  ;  but  an  amiable  difpoiition  is  common- 
ly known  by  a  taile  for  the  beauties  of  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  creation. 

The  nothern  countries  of  Europe  are  by  no  means  well 
adapted  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  rural  fcenery.  Cur  vernal 
i'eaions,  which  the  poets  celebrate  in  all  the  luxuriance  of 
defcription,  are  commonly  rendered  cold  and  uncomforta- 
ble, by  the  long  continuance  of  an  eaflerly  wind.  Our  po. 
et.s  borrowed  their  ideas  of  a  fpring  form  the  poets  of  Italy, 
who  coilecled  theirs  fonn  nature.  A  genial  day  in  April 
is,  among  us,  the  fubject  of  general  congratulation.  And, 
"while  the  lilac  bloflbmgj  arid  the  laburnum  drops  its  gcLdvU' 
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cinders,  the  fhivering  pofTefTor  of  them  is  conftraincd  to 
feek  warmth  at  the  fide  of  his  chimney.  Yet,  from  the 
temperature  of  our  climate  we  derive  a  beauty  unknown  in 
the  gardens  of  a  warmer  country.  Few  objects  are  more 
pleaiing  than  the  fmooth  lawn  ;  but  the  foft  verdure  which 
conflitutes  its  beauty,  is  not  to  be  found  in  more  fouthern 
climates.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  rarity  of  cur  truly 
vernal  weather,  like  that  of  other  delights,  increafes  the 
pleafuresof  it  ;  and  it  is  probable,  for  this  reai'on,  that  an 
Englifhman,  notwithstanding  his  complaints  againlt  his  at- 
mciphere,  enjoys  the  pleafures  of  a  garden  in  their  full  per- 
fection. A  fine  day,  fays  Sir  "William  Temple,  13  a  kind  of 
fenfual  pleafure  ;  but  furely  it  would  ceafe  to  befuch  if  eve- 
ry day  were  fine. 

A  practical  attention  to  a  garden,  is  by  fome  elleemed  a 
degrading  employment.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  paftoral 
and  agricultural  manners,  if  v/e  may  form  a  judgment 
from  the  dignified  defcriptions  of  Virgil,  are  greatly  dege- 
nerated. The  employments  of  (hepherds  and  hufbandmen 
are  now  become  mean  and  fordid.  The  work  of  the  garden 
is  usually  left  to  a  peafant.  Nor  is  it  ur.reafonable  to  aflign 
the  labour,  which  wearies  without  amufement,  to  thofe  wlte 
are  fufficiently  amufed  by  the  profpect  of  their  wages.  But 
the  operations  of  grafting,  of  innoculating,  of  pruning,  of 
tranfplanting,  are  curious  experiments  innaturalphilofophy; 
and  that  they  are  pleafmg  as  well  as  curious,  thofe  can 
teitify  who  remember  what  they  felt  on  feeing  their  at' 
tempts  in  the  amufement  of  practical  gardening  attended 
with  fuccefs. 

Among  the  employments  fuitable  to  old  age,  Cicero  has 
enumerated  the  fuperintendance  of  a  garden.  It  requires 
no  great  exertion  of  mind  or  body  ;  and  its  fatisfactions  are 
of  that  kind  which  pleafe  without  violent  agitation.  Its 
beneficial  influence  on  health  is  an  additional  reafon  for  an 
attention  to  it  at  80  age  when  infirmities  abound. 

In  almoft  every  defcription  of  the  feats  of  the  blefTed, 
ideas  of  a  garden  feem  to  have  predominated.  The  word 
Paradife  itfelf  is  fynonymcus  with  garden.  The  fields  of 
Elyiium,  that  fweet  region  of  poefy,  are  adorned  with  all 
that  imagination  can  conceive  to  be  delightful.     Some  of 
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the  mo/l  pleafmg  pafiages  of  Milton,  are  thofe  in  which  he 
reprefents  the  happy  pair  engaged  in  cultivating  their  hlifl- 
ful  abode.  Poets  have  always  been  delighted  with  the  beau- 
ties of  a  garden.  Lucan  is  reprefented  by  Juvenal  as  re- 
pofmg  in  his  garden.  Virgil's  Georgics  prove  him  to  have 
been  captivated  with  rural  fcenes  ;  though  to  the  furprife 
of  his  readers,  he  has  not  afiigned  a  book  to  the  fubjeft  of  a 
garden.  Our  Shenftone  made  it  his  itudy  ;  but,  with  all 
histafle  and  fondnefs  for  it,  he  was  not  happy  in  it.  The 
captivating  fcenes  which  he  created  at  the  Leafowes,  afford- 
ed h:m,  it  isfaid,  little  pleafure  in  the  abfence  of  fpe&ators. 
The  truth  is,  he  made  the  embellishment  of  his  grounds, 
"which  mould  have  been  the  amufement  of  life,  the  bulinefs 
of  it  ;  and  involved  himfelf  in  fuch  troubles,  by  the  expen- 
ses it  occasioned,  as  neceftarily  excluded  tranquil  enjoyment. 

It  is  the  lot  of  few,  in  companion,  to  poffefs  territories 
like  his,  extenfive,  and  fufficiently  well  adapted  to  conftitute 
an  ornamented  farm.  Still  fewer  are  capable  of  fupporting 
the  expence  ofprefervlng  it  in  good  condition.  But  let 
not  the  rich  fuppofe  they  have  appropriated  the  pfeafures 
of  a  garden.  The  pofTeffor  of  an  acre,  or  a  fmalier  portion, 
may  receive  a  real  pleafure,  from  obferving  the  progrefs  of 
vegetation,  even  in  a  plantation  of  culinary  plants.  A  very 
limited  tract  properly  attended  to,  will  furnifh  ample  em- 
ployment for  an  individual.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  a  mean 
care  ;  for  the  fame  hand  that  raifed  the  cedar,  formed  the 
hyfop  on  the  "wall.  Eve:;  the  orchard,  cultivated  folely  for 
advantage,  exhibits  beauties  unequalled  in  the  fhrubbery  ; 
nor  can  the  green-houfe  produce  an  appearance  to  exceed- 
the  bloffom  of  the  apple    and  the  almond. 

Amufement  reigns,  fays  Dr.  Young,  man's  great  de- 
mand. Happy  were  it,  if  the  amufement  of  managing  a 
garden  were  more  generally  reliihcd.  It  would  furely  be 
more  conducive  to  health,  and  the  prefervation  of  our 
faculties  to  extreme  old  age,  were  that  time,  which  is  now 
devoted  to  the  dice  and  to  the  card-table,  fpent  in  the  open 
air,  and  in  active  employment. 
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No.     XCII.        ON      THE      CRAVE      AND      GAY       SPECIES      OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 


THE  world  has  ever  been  viewed  by  men  of  different 
difpolitions,  in  a  light  totally  different.  The  thought- 
ful and  melancholy  have  reprefented  it  as  a  vale  of  mifery  ; 
the  gay  and  the  volatile,  as  a  theatre  abounding  with  de- 
lightful entertainments,  if  the  fpeciators  are  but  in  good  hu- 
mour. The  whole  difference,  indeed,  it  has  been  faid,  ari- 
ies  from  the  various  ftate  of  the  minds  of  men,  and  not 
from  any  ineonliitent  diveHity  in  the  conftitution  of  things. 
It  would  therefore  feem probable, that  the  greaterpart  would 
embrace  the  more  agreeable  fide,  from  motives  of  felf-inte- 
reit  and  gratification.  But  the  truth  is  there  are  almoft  as 
many  followers  of  Heraclitus  as  of  Democritus. 

That  there  is  an  effential  difference  in  the  original  form 
of  minds,  there  is  no  doubt  ;  and  to  this  caufe  it  is  to  be 
attributed,  that  fome  are  gloomy,  others  cheerful.  But  ha- 
bit is  often  no  lefs  concerned  than  nature.  For  it  is  remark- 
able that,  among  moral  writers,  thofe  who  have  enjoyed 
wealth  and  the  company  of  the  great,  and  who  confequent- 
ly  partook  of  various  pleafures,  have  commonly  chofen  the 
comfortable  kind  of  philofophy  ;  while  they  who  were  op- 
preffed  by  want,  and  excluded  from  enjoyment,  have  no  lefs 
naturally  reprefented  life,  iuch  as  they  found  it,  as  a  Hate, 
of  mifery  interrupted  only  by  ihort  lived  and  unfubflantial 
gratifications. 

The  Englifh  nation  is  chara  fieri  ftically  grave  ;  and  of 
courfc  the  graver  kind  of  philofophy  has  been  much  culti- 
vated in  England.  There  are  few  books  that  pleafe  more 
generally  than  the  Night  Thoughts  of  Young.  Harvey's 
Meditations  are  more  frequently  read  than  many  works  of 
humour,  and  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progrefs  has  given  as. 
much  pleafure  among  the  Englifh  vulgar  as  the  Quixote 
of  Cervantes.  • 

But  our  increafe  of  wealth,  and  our  imitation  of  French 
knd  Afratic  manners,  have  greatly  altered  our  natural  d if- 
E  2 
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poiitipn.  \Ve  begin  to  reUfh  none  but  the  gayer  kind  of 
philofophy.  Horace  would  at  p relent  be  more  read  than 
Juvenal,  and  L.ueian  than  Seneca. 

Every  admirer  of  dignified  diction  and  of  folid  fenfe 
mull  be  delighted  with  the  Rambler  ;  and  yet  it  has  been 
foid,  that  the  World,  and  other  lefs  folid  performances, 
have  been  more  imiverfally  read  and  approved,  at  leail  in 
the  politer  circles.  It  muft  indeed  be  confeifed,  that  be- 
fides  lorne  affectations  which  juitly  give  offence,  thofe  ex- 
cellent papers  induce  a  melancholy  by  no  means  compatible 
with  an  active  or  a  pleafurable  life.  They  inipire  virtuous 
fentiments,  but  they  deprefs  thofe  fpirits  which  are  neceffa- 
ry  to  put  them  in  practice.  I  venerate  the  old  age  of  their 
juftly  celebrated  author  ;  I  admire  his  great  exertions  ;  and 
when  I  ailert,  that  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  fome  among 
his  moral  writings  communicates  a  fym  pathetic  melancholy 
to  the  reader's  mind,  I  by  no  means  detract  from  his  lite- 
rary honours. 

The  philofophy  of  Epicurus  is  in  fome  degree  adopted 
by  the  greater  part,  molt  of  whom  embrace  his  tenets  with- 
out having  heard  of  his  name.  The  truth  is,  human  na- 
ture is  naturally  inclined  to  purfue  pleafure,  and  to  avoid 
all  that  has  the  appearance  of  wretchednefs  and  woe.  Even 
they  who  devote  themfelves  to  melancholy  find  a  gloomy 
pleafure  in  it  ;  a  pleafure  fcarcely  recognifed  by  the  gay 
ynd  luxurious,  but  yet  real  and  satisfactory. 

The  fevere  philofophy,  though  lefs  agreeable  to  the  gay- 
er ranks,  is  the  more  favourable  to  virtue.  Seneca  and  An- 
toninus are  fevere  moraliits.  They  exhibit  life  in  itspleafing 
afpects,  and  exact  duties  not  to  be  performed  without  pafn- 
ful  efforts  But  they  call  forth  the  latent  powers,  of  the 
mind,  and  by  requiring  an  exertion  beyond  the  natural 
ilrength,  really  compel  it  to  effect  all  that  it  is.  able.  Indo- 
lence prevents  men  in  general  from  effecting  all  that  they 
are  able,  The  pleafurable  fyftem  diffuades  them  frorp- the 
attempt.  And  if  there  were  not  fome  aultere  inflructors, 
and  fome  faithful  followers  of  them,  there  would  not  be  ac- 
tive virtue  enough  in  a  community  to  preferve  its'  political 
existence. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  fociety  the  grave  philofophy  i? 
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moil  cultivated.  For  then  virtuous  exertions  are  mod  ne« 
celTary,  and  luxurious  indulgences  precluded.  Succefs,  and 
increafe  in  wealth  and  glory,  are  the  ufual  confequencc. 
Luxury  fuceetds  in  a  courfe,  as  certain  in  all  its  ilages,  as 
any  phyiical  progrefs.  A  tafte  for  a  light,  cheerful,  fanci- 
ful philofophy,  foon  explodes  the  fulien  precepts  of  rigid 
moraliiis.  Manners  are  relaxed,  and  naturally  bring  on  a 
clecleniion  of  empire.  At  leail  all  regard  for  liberty  is 
loll ;  and  the  mind,  enervated  with  pleafure,  gladly  finks 
in  the  repofe  of  defpotifm. 

It  i  evident  that  in  eur  own  country,  the  feverer  philo- 
fophy lofes  ground.  This,  among  many  others,  is  a  fymp- 
to:n  of  corruption,  and -the  harbinger  of  decay.  An  imi- 
tation of  French  .manners  has  greatly  aecelerated  this  revo- 
lution in  our  fentiments.  And  after  all,  it  is  a  forced  and 
unnatural  change  ;  for  an  Englishman,  whether  from  the 
influence  of  climate,  or  fome  cauie  inherent  in  his  confti- 
tution,  is  by  nature  grave,  and  difpofed  to  admit  manly 
thoughts,  and  to  practile  manly  actions. 

The  influence  of  books  on  the  national  manners  in  a 
community,  of  which  almoil  every  member  devotes  fome 
part  of  his  time  to  reading,  muitbe  important.  And  among 
other  methods  which  might  be  ttfed  to  excite  the  fpirft  of 
patriotism  and  political  virtue,  it  might  be  proper  to  reftore 
a  taile  for  folid  and  fevere  morality,  and  to  explode  thofe 
light,  fupertieial,  fenthnentaland  affected  productions,  which, 
while  they  pleafe  the  £ckly  mind  encreaie  its  imbecility. 


No.    XCIII.       QN     MONUMENTAL    INSCRIPTIONS. 


IT  was  the  early  wifh  of  Pope,  that  when  he  died,  not 
a  Hone' might  tell  where  he  lay.  It  is  a  wifh  that  will 
commonly  be  granted  with  reluctance.  The  affection"  of 
thofe  whom  we  leave  behind  us,  is  at  a  lofs  for  methods  to 
difplay  its  wonted  folicitude,  and  feeks  confolation  under 
forrow,  in  doing  honour  to  all  that  remains.  It  is  natural 
that  filial  piety,  parental  tendernefs,  and  conjugal  love, 
fhouldmark,  wittf  fome  fond  memorial,  the  clay-cold  fpot 
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where  the  form,  ftill  foftered  in  the  bofom,  moulders  away. 
And  did  affection  go  no  farther,  who  could  cenfure  ?  But, 
in  recording  the  virtues  of  the  departed,  cither  zeal  or  vani- 
ty often  leads  to  an  excefs  perfectly  ludicrous. 

A  marble  monument,  with  an  infcription  palpably  faife 
and  ridiculoufly  pompous,  is  far  more  ofreniive  to  true  talte, 
than  the  wooden  memorial  of  the  ruftic,  fculptured  with 
painted  bones,  and  decked  out  with  death's-head  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  There  is  an  elegance  and  a  claffical 
fimplicity  in  the  turf-clad  heap  of  mould  which  covers  the 
poor  man's  grave,  though  it  has  nothing  to  defend  it  from 
the  infults  of  the  proud  but  a  bramble.  The  primrofe  thai: 
grows  upon  it  is  a  better  ornament  than  the  gilded  lies  on 
the  oppreiTor's  tombltone. 

The  proftitution  of  praife  is  injurious  to  virtue.  That 
imaginary  life  after  death,  which  coniins  in  a  remembrance 
of  our  worth  cherimed  in  the  breads  of  others,  though  it 
is  defpifed  by  the  fevcre  reafoner,  has  commonly  been  an 
additional  motive  for  exertion  to  the  nobleit  fpirits  that 
have  dignified  human  nature.  But  when  we-  fee  the  ftudied 
panegyric  engraven  on  the  marble  that  inclofes  the  remains 
of  the  worthlefs,  we  defpife  the  eulogium  that  mankind  are 
mean  enough  to  bellow  on  every  one  that  will  pay  the 
mafon.  Thus  one  powerful  motive  is  loft,  which  might 
operate  on  the  generous  in  ilimulating  them  to  a  worthy 
conduct. 

On  the  tombflones  of  the  truly  great,  it  is  certainly  right 
that  an  infcription  ihould  be  written  coniiilent  with  their 
dignity.  In  order  to  be  fo,  it  mull;  not  be  prolix.  When 
their  names  and  age  make  all  the  fepulchral  hiiiory  of  dil- 
tinguiihed  perfonages,  it  feems  to  be  implied  that  the  reit 
is  fufneiently  known  ;  but  when  the  marble  ambitioufly 
enlarges  on  their  excellence,  it  argues  that  the  world  wants 
the  information.  It  is  better  that  the  paflenger,  when  he 
fees  an  eminent  name,  mould  recollect,  while  he  ftrikes  his. 
penfive  bofom,  the  virtues  of  its  owner,  than  that  his. re- 
marks mould  be  anticipated  by  an  obtruding  narrative. 

The  ilyle  of  epitaphs  ufualiy  adopted  has  been  too.  dif- 
fufe.  The  noble  ancients,  thofe  patterns  of  unaffected  mag- 
nificence, confuted  real  dignity  in  the  brevity  of  their  epi- . 
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tapbs.  As  an  hiftorical  monument,  at  an  ;ige  when  printing 
•was  unknown,  they  loinetimes  engraved  the  exploits  of  a 
■warrior  on  the  marble  ;  but  in  general  they  recorded  little 
more  than  the  name  of  the  departed.  The  Grecian  mule 
fometimes  poured  the  fweet  melody  of  verfe  at  the  fhrine  of 
a  poet  or  hero  ;  but  me  never  condefcended  to  mean  flat- 
tery, nor  difplayed  the  bloated  oflentation  of  a  modern 
panegyric. 

There  are  many  excellent  epitaphs  in  the  Engliih  lan- 
guage, both  in  verfe  and  profe.  In  the  diffufe  kind,  that 
on  the  infamous  Chartres  is  a  fine  model.  Weftminftcr 
Abbey  exhibits  many  inferiptions  written  with  manly,  for- 
cible, and  energetic  elegance.  '  The  great  fault  has  been,  a 
redundance  of  epithets  in  the  fuperlative  degree. 

We  have  alfo  many  fine  poetical  epitaphs.  Thofe  of 
Drvden  and  Pope  are  the  moll  defervedly  celebrated  ;  tho' 
thofe  of  Pope  have  been  feverely  criticifed.  In  general, 
the  metrical  arc  inferior  to  the  profaic.  Some  of  the  bed 
are  crowded  with  antithefes,  a  fault  which  renders  them  in- 
ferior to  the  Grecian  ;  and  lome  of  the  worit,  many  of 
which  are  found  in  the  moil  public  cemeteries,  fraud  forth 
a  difgrace  to  national  tafte.  The  love  of  rhyme  defcends 
to  the  lowed  ranks.  The  parifh-cierk  is  commonly  called 
upon  for  a  Have  or  two  of  verfes,  by  every  rulHc  that  can 
raife  a  pod  and  rail  to  the  memory  of  his  relation  ;  and 
there  are  few  church-yards  in  the  kingdom,  where  that  fa- 
vourite ftanza  "  Afflictions  fore  long  time  I  bore,"  occurs 
not  more  than  once. 

But  our  epitaphs  arc  moil  commonly  written  in  Latin  ; 
probably  becaufe  it  is  intelligible  to  foreigners  ;  and  is  ca- 
pable of  more  elegance  and  elevation.  Our  country  has 
produced  many  writers  remarkable  for  beautiful  latinity  : 
accordingly  we  find  inferiptions  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom abounding  with  claflical  expreffion?.  The  misfortune 
has  been,  that  many  of  them  have  encroached  on  the  province 
of  heraldry  ;  and  real  dignity  has  been  loft  in  the  affectati- 
on of  it,  in  a  tedious  and  circumitantial  detail  of  defcents,- 
predagrees,  and  relation  Slip.  The  reader  is  tired,  before  he 
has  obtained  a  clear  idea  of  the  character  and  family  deferib- 
ed.  His  eyes  have  failed,  even  if  his  attention  perfevered. 
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The  epitaph  on   the  pious  Nelfon,  for  inflance,  confiils  of 
above  eighty  lines. 

The  punning  and  epigrammatic  epitaph  was  much  in  fa- 
fhion  a  century  or  two  ago.  That  on  fair  Rcfamond  at 
Godftow  might  furely  have  been  replete  with  the  tender- 
eft  fentiment,  but  it  is  merely  a  wretched  diilich  of  puns 
and  monkifh  rhymes.  This  fpecies  is  at  prefent  quite  ex- 
ploded, and  little  need  be  faid  to  prove  its  great  impropriety. 
Falfe  wit  is  always  mifplaced  ;  but  the  true  feems  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  epitaph.  Who  can  bear  merriment  or  buf- 
foonery on  a  tombilone  ?  The  tender  and  elegiac,  or  the 
manly  and  fevere  ftyle,  feems  to  be  beft  adapted  tc  the  monu- 
mental infcription.  But  neither  the  pathetic  norfubiime  is 
compatible  with  the  ludicrous. 

The  authors  of  our  epitaphs  are  feldom  known.  One 
of  the  beft  that  I  can  recollect,  was  the  clafiical  Bourne. 
The  few  he  has  left  us  are  mafter-pieces.  That  in  Wefl- 
minfter  Abbey,  on  Dickenfon  the  architect,  is  truly  fub- 
iime. 

In  our  ifland  there  has  certainly  keen  no  dearth  of  genius 
for  monumental  infcriptions  ;  though  there  is  one  circum- 
llance  which  might  induce  a  foreigner  to  think  the  contrary. 
The  famous  Duchefs  of  Marlborough  is  faid  to  have  offered, 
without  fuccefs,  five  hundred  pounds  for  an  epitaph  adequate 
to  the  dignity  of  her  Duke.  Her  grace,  whofe  tafie  was 
not  very  jufl,  would  probably  have  expe6ied  a  hiliory  long 
enough  to  cover  with  infcription  the  unwieldy  pile  of  ftones 
called  Blenheim-houfe.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  a 
tedious  epitaph,  minutely  relating  his  achievements,  would 
rather  leflen  than  exalt  him  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  Would 
not  Alexander  the  great  have  appeared  rather  beneath  the 
dignity  of  that  name,  if  it  had  been  written  on  his  tomb, 
that  the  fon  of  Philip  was  reputed  to  have  been,  in  his  day, 
the  wifeft  general,  the  boldefl  hero,  the  moil  accomplifhed 
man,  with  a  hundred  other  eneomiaftic  epithets  ?  would  he 
have  excited  much  admiration,  if  he  had  been  handed  down 
to  us,  merely  in  an  epitaph  abounding  with  thofe  inflated 
fuperiatives,  which  Gothic  ideas  of  grandeur  have  now  in- 
troduced ?  It  might  have  ferved  as  a  complimentary  epitaph 
pn  an  alderman,  who  died  of  repletion  ;  and  would  perhaps" 
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have  borne  fpmc 
natural  tumour. 


have  borne  fome  analogy  to  him  in  the  circumltance  ofuii- 
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AMONG  the  many  arguments  advanced  to  recommend 
the  ftudy  of  hiitory,  it  has  been  faid,  that  it  teaeh.es 
wifdom  without  the  danger  of  experience,  and,  by  pointing 
out  the  paths  of  thofe  who  have  gone  before  us,  facilitates 
the  journey  of  life.  Hiitory  has  been  called  philolophy 
teacbing  by  examples.  But  after  all,  it  mud  be  allowed, 
that  civil  hiitory  at  large  is  Iefs  capable  of  regulating  morn! 
than  political  conduct.  The  descriptions  of  battles,  the 
accounts  of  debates,  the  characters  of  kings  and  heroes,  con- 
tain very  little  that  can  direct  the  actions  of  the  private  and 
the  more  numerous  ranks  in  the  community. 

But  an  exact  and  authentic  account  of  individuals,  who 
have  greatly  excelled  in  any  of  the  departments  of  active  or 
contemplative  life,  feems  to  be  a  mode  of  initruction  belt 
fuited  to  an  animal,  like  man,  prone  to  imitation.  When  a 
fmgle  character  is  diftinctly  delineated,  we  can  purfue  the 
putline,  with  an  eafe  equal  to  that  with  which  the  painter 
copies  from  the  original  picture  placed  before  his  eyes.  We 
kave  the  exprefs  authority  of  the  pattern  we  have  chofen  to 
direct  us  in  every  emergency,  and  can  tread,  with  implicit 
conlidcacc,  in  the  footiteps  of  the  mo  ft  diltinguifhed  men, 
without  the  fufpenfe  of  deliberate  felecxion.  It  js  a  re- 
mark of  Ariitotle,  that  the  Itory  of  an  individual,  as  it  is 
a  fmgie  object,  is  comprehended  more  fully,  and  therefore 
attended  to  with  greater  pleafure,  than  a  hiitory  in  which 
Uiany  perionages  are  introduced. 

For  thefe  reafons,  biography  appears  to  be  more  inltruc- 
tjve  than  civil  hiitory,  though  it  has  commonly  been  writ- 
ten with  a  iefs  degree  of  attention.  Herodotus  is  all  fweet- 
ijefs,  Thucididcs  exhibits  the  folid  and  aultere  beauties. 
Xenophon,  the  Attic  bee,  prefents  us  with  a  ltylc  flowing 
with  honey.  Livy  difplays  a  molt  malterly  compolition, 
and  paints  in  glowing  colours  all  that  lie  relates.     Sallu& 
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rivals  his  Grecian  matter  ;  Guicciardin  and  Vertot  have  ex- 
hibited in  their  writings  feme  of  the  genuine  graces  of  the 
hiicoric  mufe.  But  among  biographers,  fcarcely  any  can 
juitly  claim  a  rank  with  the  firft  writers  of  the  golden  age. 

As  a  diligent  collector  of  facts,  as  a  warm  friend  to  vir- 
tue, as  an  entertaining  narrator,  I  venerate  the  name  of  Plu- 
tarch. His  writings  bear  evident  marks  of  extenfive  read- 
ing, and  communicate  much,  and  multifarious  knowledge. 
Theodore  Gaza  has  faid,  that  if  all  books  were  loft,  and  he 
might  recover  one,  it  (hould  be  Plutarch.  He  is  indeed  an 
invaluable  treafure  of  ancient  learning  ;  for  he  fele&ed  paf- 
fages  from  books  now  totally  loft,  and  inferted  them  very, 
liberally  in  his  works.  Add  to  this,  that  lie  is  an  admirable 
moralift.  But  his  judgment  feems  not  to  have  been  always 
ftrong  enough  to  manage  the  unwieldy  mafs  of  learning  he 
had  affembled.  He  indulged  the  weakeft  fuperltition.  He . 
is  ever  relating  ftories  which  Horace  calls  aniles,  or  the 
tales  of  old  women.  Merely  for  an  oftentatious  difplay  of 
erudition,  he  digrefies  beyond  all  reafonable  limits.  His 
idea  of  drawing  paralels  was  excellent ;  and  he  has  fome- 
times  drawn  them  admirably,  though,  as  the  critics  fay, 
not  without  a  partiality  to  his  own  countrymen.  They 
have  convicted  him  of  this  unphilofophical  attachment  in 
the  comparifon  between  Tully  and  Demoithenes,  Cato  and 
Arillides,  Sylla  and  Lyfander,  Marcellus,  and  Pelopidas. 

They   who  are  willing  to  allow   him  every  other  merit, 
give  up  his  ftyle  as  harm  and  inelegant.    Though  certainly  ; 
an  ufeful,  he  cannot  be  efteemed  a  line  writer  ;  and  whate- 
ver merit  he  poffeffes,  his  inftance  does  not  refute  the  alfer- 
tion,  that  biograpliical  has  never  yet  equalled  civil  hiilory. 

The  long  and  diffufe  accounts  of  Plutarch  have  been 
compared  to  colofl'al  ftatues  ;  the  concife  hi  ftories  of  Cor- 
nelius Nepos  to  medallions.  Cornelius  Nepos  has  a  claim, 
from  the  age  he  flourifhed  in,  from  his  language,  and  from 
his  fidelity,  to  the  rank  of  a  claffic;  but  by  no  means  to  . 
the  iirft  rank.  It  is  fufpe£ted  by  many,  tliat  as  Trogus 
was  epitomifed  by  Juftin,  fo  Nepos  was  abbreviated  by  a 
writer  who  flo unfiled  under  Theodofms  in  the  decline  of 
polite  literature.  The  life  of  Atticus,  if  we  may  pronounce 
from  internal  evidence,  continues  unaltered,  and  refledtu  , 
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great  honour  on  its  writer,  as  a  fine  picture  of  a  beautiful 
original. 

Diogenes  Laertius  chofe  a  fubjeft  well  adapted  to  dif- 
play  ingenuity.  The  lives  of  the  wileft  men  whom  the 
world  ever  produced,  if  well  written,  would  have  been  a 
moft  valuable  acquiiition  to  ancient  learning.  £ut,  with  a 
fine  lubjctt,  he  is  deemed  by  the  critics  a  poor  writer. 

It  is  to  be  wiihed,  that  Tacitus  had  more  frequently 
cxercifed  his  talents  in  biography.  His  life  of  Agriccla 
is,  perhaps,  the  bed  biographical  work  that  was  ever  com- 
peted. It  is  written  in  that  beautiful  energetic  ityle,  which 
characlerifes  this  fpirited  hiftorian  ;  and  it  is  more  plea- 
iing  than  his  other  works,  becauie  it  exhibits  not  a  defor- 
med portrait.  Mallet's  life  of  Bacon  is  a  good  imitation 
of  it. 

Suetonius  probably  drew  his  pictures  from  the  life,  and 
they  are  loathibme  to  behold.  They  are,  however,  ufefal  to 
the  philofopher,  as  they  enable  him  to  form  a  more  complete 
idea  of  human  nature  in  all  the  gradations  of  degeneracy 
and  perfection.  They  are  alfo  tolerably  well  written.  Con- 
cife,  nervous,  iimple,  they  pleafe  by  their  perfpecuity,  and 
their  freedom  from  ambitious  ornament.  To  the  honour 
of  their  author,  it  mull  be  faii,  that  lie  appears  to  have  ad- 
vanced nothing  through  flattery  or  refentment,  nor  to  have 
fupprelTed  any  thing  through  fear,  but  to  have  paid  an 
undaunted  regard  to  veracity.  Erafmus  obferves,  that  he 
wrote  as  freely  as  the  emperors  whom  he  described  had 
lived. 

It  is  matter  of  furprife  and  regret,  that  we  have  not 
more  biographers.  Thoufandsand  tens  of  thoufands,  emi- 
nent in  every  accompliftiment,  whofe  examples  might  have 
instructed  the  world,  are  become  as  though  they  had  never 
been.  In  our  own  country,  it  is  true,  that  there  are  many- 
biographical  compilations,  but  they  are  for  the  moil  part 
incomplete.  Wood's  Athenx,  though  a  book  that  does 
honour  to  the  moil  celebrated  un'verfity,  has  no  merit  as  an 
elegant  compofition.  But  I  muft  not  omit  the  tr-bufe  of 
praifeto  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Cicero  ;  who  has  given  us 
a  moft  accurate  account  of  one  of  the  greatefl  men  that  ever 
lived,  in  a  ftyle  truly  claffical  and  manly.     The  public  ;s 
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alfo  indebted  to  the  author  of  the  Rambler  for  many  ma- 
fterly  pieces  of  biography.  His  portraits  would  be  more 
universally  and  permanently  pleafmg,  if  he  had  not  too  often 
indulged  his  fpleen,  and  converted  a  harfhnefs  of  feature  in- 
to extravagant  caricature.  I  never  could  admire  either  the 
writings  or  the  life  of  the  chief  object  of  his  panegyric,  the 
unfortunate  Savage. 

Worth  is  often  unknown,  or  known  imperfectly,  till  after 
death  ;  till  that  period  when  it  is  too  late  to  learn  particu- 
lar  circumftances  with  accuracy.  Hence  it  has  happened 
that  many  of  our  fecond-rate  authors  and  actors  in  every 
department  of  life,  though  richly  deferving  a  place  in  the 
annals  of  fame,  are  reckoned  only  in  thofe  volumes  where  to 
be  born  and  die,  as  Pope  fays,  makes  all  the  hillory. 

To  preferve  their  own  actions  from  oblivion  and  mifre- 
prefentation,  feme  writers  have  been  their  own  biographers. 
The  tafk  requires  great  delicacy.  The  very  attempt  in- 
deed implies  a  confiderable  degree  of  felf-value  ;  but  it  ha* 
-been juftified  by  the  examp]es  of  Thuanus  and  others. 

There  has  appeared  in  our  times  and  country  a  biographi- 
cal work  on  an  extenfive  plan.  The  firit  edition  of  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica  was  well  defigned,  yet  unequally  and  up- 
on the  whole  indifferently  executed.  Many  dtftinguiihed 
lives  are  totally  omitted  ;  many  which  are  infigniricant  tedi- 
oufly  defcribed.  Though  there  is  fometimes  much  labour  and 
fagacity  exerted,  yet  there  are  few  mafterly  remarks.  Moll 
of  the  articles  were  furnilhed  by  writers  of  no  great  repute  ; 
and  there  was  every  reafon  for  the  new  edition  now  under- 
taken. If  I  might  prefume  to  fuggell  an  improvement,  I 
would  adviie,  that  elegantly  engraved  heads  mould  be 
prefixed  to  every  life,  whenever  they  can  be  procured  ;  and 
that  the  materials  mould  not  be  collected  from  books  only, 
bat  from  the  traditionary  reports  and  the  manufeript  letters 
remaining  in  the  families  of  defcendants.  The  names  of  the 
living  perfons  who  communicate  the  hints  mould  be  added, 
both  to  ft  cure  and  to  confirm  their  authenticity. 

In  the  fecond  edition,  which  is  now  preparing,  though 
the  embellilhment  of  plates  is  not  .adopted,  yet  many  other 
moll  important  improvements  are  made,  particularly  that 
of  collecting -materials  from  traditionary  as  well  as  .priitfed 
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documents.  I  am  informed  that  the  learned  and  .accurate 
editor  is  in  pofTeffion  of  a  great  number  of  anecdotes  of  this 
kind;  and  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that,  under  his 
conduct,  the  work  will  reflect  new  honour  on  the  Britifh 
nation. 


AND    THE    C1VIHT1F.:;  OF 
COMMON     LIFE. 


TNthe  day*  of  Horace,  our  countrymen  were  reputed  to 
X  fere  fbvage  in  their  behaviour  to  itrangers.  Though  m 
tlie  prefent  age  the  charge  would  be  unjult,  yet  it  mult  be 
owned,  that  there  is  a  reierve  in  the  manner  of  an  unadul- 
terated Englishman,  which  feems  to  confirm  the  opinion, 
that  he  inherits  a  portion  of  that  unfocial  fpirit  which  dis- 
graced his  anceitcrs.  But  whatever  may  be  his  natural  pro- 
penfity,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  liberal  intercourfc  and  com- 
prehenfive  education  which  prevail  in  the  prefent  times, 
there  is  fcarcely  any'country  in  the  world  where  a  more  cor- 
dial hofpitality  is  difplayed,  than  in  fome  parts  of  England. 

The  days  of  Elizabeth  have  been  extolled  as  the  days  of 
genuine  hofpitality.  The  doors  were  thrown  open,  and, 
at  the  found  of  the  dinner  bell,  all  the  neighbouring  country 
crowded  to  the  fmoking  table.  Thefe  were  happy  times, 
indeed,  fays  the  railer  againft  modern  refinement.  Yet  it 
has  been  juftly  doubted,  whether  this  indifcriminate  hofpi- 
tality was  laudable.  There  was  fomething  generous  and 
magnificent  in  the  idea,  and  it  gave  the  nobles  of  the  land 
the  influence  of  kings  over  their  neighbourhood.  Yet  if  its 
motives  and  its  mora!  effects  are  cenfidered,  it  will  appear  to 
be  juftly  exploded.  It  proceeded  from  the  love  of  power 
and  from  orientation,  and  it  produced  gluttony,  drunken- 
jiefs,  and  all  their  confequent  vices. 

Confidered  in  a  charitable  light,  as  affording  food  to  the 
hungry,  it  will  be  found  a  lefs  ufeful  mode  than  the  modern 
rnftitutions  for  the  accomplifhment  of  that  purpofe.  Be- 
fides,  it  did  not  feleft  its  objects  :  it  confidered  not  the  de- 
greee  of  indigence  or  of  defert.   The  confequence  was,  that 
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it  increafed  indigence  and  leflened  defert  ;  for  experience 
hat,  proved,  that  unneceffary  alms,  however  amiable  the  mo- 
tive of  them,  do  a  real  injury  where  they  mean  a  benefit. 
They  promote  idlenefs,  by  teaching  poverty  to  rely  on  other 
aid  than  the  efforts  of  an  honeft  induftry. 

The  great  number  of  houfes  now  eftablifhed  for  the  re- 
ception of  travellers  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
expeditious  modes  of  travelling,  which  render  delay  unne- 
ceffary, have  contributed  to  reftrain  that  general  hofpitality 
which  opened  the  door  to  all  who  came.  Such  hofpitality 
is  no  longer  wanted  ;  but  there  never  was  a  time  when  judi- 
cious civility  of  all  kinds  was  more  liberally  fhewn  to  Gran- 
gers than  the  prefent.  And  whatever  the  OiM  Romans  or 
the  modern  Gauls  may  afl'ert  of  Britim  ferocity  of  manners, 
no  Italian  or  Frenchman  of  character  ever  came  to  our  fe- 
parated  more,  toto  divifos  orbe  Briiannos,  without  having 
felt  delight  at  his  hearty  reception,  and  regret  on  his  de- 
parture. 

ft  feems  probable  that  hofpitality  keeps  pace  with  civili- 
zation. As  the  minds  of  a  people  are  en^rged  by  improve- 
ments in  knowledge,  and  communication  with  their  neigh- 
bours, the  felrifh  and  the  morofe  affections  gradually  lofe 
ground.  In  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  where  focial  improve- 
ments has  not  yet  reached,  the  traveller  is  either  confidered 
as  lawful  prey,  or  totally  difregarded.  On  the  other  hand, 
wre  find  the  natives  of  the  Society  Ifles,  feparated  as  they  are 
from  all  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  by  no  means  far  removed 
from  the  favage  ftate,  remarkably  hofpitable.  Though  fear 
might  in  f6me  degree  caufe  their  civility  to  Europeans,  yet 
it  was  not  the  fole  motive  of  it ;  for  we  find  their  good  of- 
fices, after  all  apprehenfions  were  removed,  evidently  pro- 
ceeding from  the  tendereft  and  moft  generous  affeclion. 
On  the  firfl  appearence  of  the  Engliih  on  their  coafts  they 
naturally  confidered  them  as  enemies,  and  boldly  oppofed 
their  invafion.  Many  of  them  exhibited  a&s  of  heroifrn,  in 
defence  of  their  country,  fcarcely  exceeded  in  the  annals  oi 
antiquity.  But  no  fooner  was  the  branch  of  peace  held 
out,  than  they  received  their  wonderful  vifitors  with  open 
arms  ;  with  a  humanity  that  reflects  difgrace  on  the  mari- 
time villages  of  Europe,  where  a  fhip wrecked  fcllow-crcs* 
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ture  and  fellow-countryman  has  been  deftroyed  for  the  fake 
of  plundering  his  veffel.  In  other  iflandsdifcovered  by  our 
circumnavigators,  we  find,  that  no  kindnefs  could  mitigate 
the' ferocity  of  the  rude  child  of  nature.  The  hofpitality  of 
barbarians*- like  all  virtues  that  proceed  not  from  principle 
but  from  humour  and  accidental  caufes,  is  of  little  value.  A 
clearer  light  than  the  light  of  nature  -is  necelfary  to  give  a 
iteady  operation  to'the  feelings  of  humanity. 

The  idea  which  chriftianity  has  fuggefted  of  the  relati- 
on in  which  all  men  {land  to  each  other,  is  wonderfully  a- 
dapted  to  promote  univerfal  hofpitality.  When  we  confider 
all  men  as  brothers,  we  mall  naturally  receive  the  flranger 
within  our  gates  with  cordial  kindnefs,  as  a  relation  whom 
we  have  never  feen  before,  and  to  whom  we  wifh  to  difplay 
fome  fignal  of  our  love.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  many  who 
are  juflly  efteemed  worthy  perfons,  do  not  reduce  this  ge- 
nerous idea  to  practice  ;  and  the  reafon  feems  to  be,  that 
they  fuffer  the  attachments  of  domeftic  life,  and  the  connec- 
tions of  confanguinity*  to  engrofs  the  whole  of  their  affec- 
tions. Add  to  this,  that  the  actual  exercife  of  beneficence 
requires  fomething  which  is  lefs  in  our  power  than  benevo- 
lence. 

However  juft  the  complaints  of  the  mifery  of  life,  yet 
great  occafions  for  the  difplay  of  beneficence  and  liberality 
do  not  often  occur.  But  there  is  an  hourly  neceffity  for 
the  little  kind  offices  of  mutual  civility.  At  the  fame  time 
that  they  give  pleafure  to  others,  they  add  to  our  own  hap- 
pinefs  and  improvement.  Habitual  acts  of  kindnefs  have 
a  powerful  effect  in  (often ing  the  heart.  An  intercourse 
with  poliflied  and  humane  company,  tends  to  improve  the 
difpofition,  becaufe  it  requires  a  conformity  of  manner?,. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  a  fenfe  of  decorum*  and  of  a  proper 
external  behaviour,  will  reftrain  thofe  whofe  natural  tem- 
per would  otherwife  break  out  in  acrimonious  and  petulant 
converfation.  Even  the  affectation  of  philanthropy  will  in 
time  contribute  to  realife  it.  The  pleafure  refulting  froirt 
an  act  of  kindnef9  naturally  excites  a  wifh  to  repeat  it ; 
and  indeed  the  general  efleem  which  the  character  of  bene- 
volence procures,  is  fufficient  to  induce  thofe  to  wifh  for 
it,  who  act  only  from  the  mean  motives  of  felf-intereft, 
F  2 
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As  we  are  placed  in  a  world  where  natural  evil  abounds, 
we  ought  to  render  it  fupportable  to  each  other,  as  far  as 
human  endeavours  can.,  avail.  All  that  can  add  a  fweet  in- 
gredient to  the  bitter  cup  mull  be  infufed.  Amid  the 
multitude  of  thorns,  every  flower  that  will  grow  muft  be 
cultivated  with  care.  But  neither  pomp  nor  power  are  of 
thcmfelves  able  to  allevate  the  load  of  life.  The  heart  re- 
quires to  be  foothtd  by  fympathy.  A  thcjufand  little  at- 
tentions from  all  around  us  are  neceffary  to  render  our  days 
agreeable.  The  appearance  of  neglect  in  any  of  thofe  with 
whom  we  are  connected,  chills  our  bofon  with  chagrin,  or 
kindles  the  fire  of  rtfer.tment.  Nothing  therefore  feems  fo 
likely  to  eni'ure  happinefs,  as  our  mutual  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote it.  Our  fingle  endeavours,  originating  and  terminating 
in  ourfelves,  are  ufually  uniuceefstul.  Providence  has  taken 
care  to  fecure  that  intercourse  which  is  nectffary  to  the  ex- 
iitence  of  fociety,  by  rendering  it  the  greateft  fweetner  of 
human  life. 

By  reciprocal  attentions  we  are  enabled  to  become  bene- 
ficent without  expence.  A  fmile,  an  affable  addrefs,  a  look 
of  approbation,  are  often  capable  of  giving  a  greater  plea- 
lure  than  pecuniary  benefits  can  bellow.  The  mere  parti- 
cipation of  the  (Indies  and  amufements  of  others,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  gratifies  ourfelves,  is  often  an  act  of  real 
humanity  ;  becaufe  others  would  not  enjoy  them  without 
t ompanions.  A  friendly  vifit  in  a  folitary  hour,  is  oftea 
a  greater  act  of  kindnefs  than  a  valuable  prefent. 

It  is  really  matter  of  furprife,  that  thofe  who  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  rank  and  opufence  mould  ever  be  unpopular  in 
their  neighbourhood.  They  muft  know  the  value  of  po- 
pularity,, and  furely  nothing  is  more  eafily  obtained  by  a 
fupcrior.  Their  notice  confers  honour ;  and  the  afpiring 
neart  of  man  is  always  delighted  with  difiinction.  A  gra^ 
ticus  look  from  themdiffufeshappinefs  on  the  lower  ranks. 
But  it  ufually  happens,  that  an  overgrown  rich  man  is  not 
the  favourite  of  a  neighbouring  country  ;  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate, that  pride  or  inadvertetce  often  prevent  men  from 
acting  the  godlike  part  of  making  others  happy,  even  when 
they  might  do  it  without  inconvenience  to  thcmfelves. 
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No.    XCVI.       ON    THE     MERIT    OF    ILLUSTRIOUS    BIRTH. 


THKRE  is  fcarcely  any  truth  of  which  the  world  has 
been  more  frequently  reminded  by  the  -moralifts,  than 
the  unreafonablenefs  of  that  veneration  which  is  paid  to 
birth.  They  have  been  told,  that  virtue  alone  is  true  no- 
bility ;  but  though  they  have  acknowledged  the  afferticn 
to  be  founded  in  reaibn,  they  have  continued,  with  uniform 
perfeverance,  in  the  i'ame  error.  The  luminous  glory  01 
an  i  luftrious  anccftor,  feems  to  have  diffufed  a  brilliancy 
over  a  long  line  of  defendants,  too  opaque  of  themfclves 
to  emit  any  original  irradiations. 

Gratitude,  which  hrft  raifes  a  benefactor  to  a  diftingmiT> 
ed  rank  in  civil  honours,  is  willing  to  continue  its  kind- 
nefs  to  his  immediate  offspring.  The  di  (unction  ra  render, 
ed  hereditary.  This  predilection  for  an  anceflor  foon  leads 
to  the  accumulation  of  honours  and  poffefilons  in  his  fuc- 
ceiTcrs  ;  and  the  incenfe  originally  offered  becaule  it  was 
deferved,  is  at  laft  laviihed  at  the  fhrine  of  opulence,  inde- 
pendently of  merit. 

Subordination  is,  indeed,  efiential  to  fociety.  The  or- 
der of  nobles,  as  hereditary  guardians  of  the  laws,  is  found 
an  ufeful  political  eftablifhment  ;  and  none  feem  fo  well 
adapted  to  fuppiy  it,  as  they  who  have  been  raifed  to  emi- 
nence by  their  anceilors,  and  who  poflefs  a  territorial  pa- 
trimony in  the  land  which  they  are  to  protect.  All  that 
is  contended  for  is,  that  the  recommendation  of  birth  may 
rot  fet  afide  or  depreciate  real  merit,  the  praife  of  learning, 
and  the  intrinfic  value  of  virtuous  exertions. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind, that  fome  of  the  befl  books  have  been  written,  and 
fame  of  the  greateft  achievements  performed,  by  thofc 
whofc  origin  was  truly  plebeian.  The  politeft  and  gen- 
teeleft  books,  whether  the  fentiments  or  the  ftyle  be  confi- 
dered,  have  been  produced  by  flaves,  or  the  defcendants  of 
(laves.  Horace,  Phoedrus,  and  Terence,  wrote  in  a  ftyle 
which  mm!  hive  been  theftandard  of  a  court,  to  an  inter- 
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courfe  with  which  they  were  by  no  means  entitled  by  their 
extraction.  The  founders  of  the  moft  diftinguiftied  fami- 
lies emerged  from  the  middle  and  the  lower  claflesj  by  the 
fuperior  vigour  of  their  natural  abilities,  or  by  extraordi- 
nary efforts,  affifted  by  Providence.  And  unlefs  the  ad- 
ventitious circumftances  of  wealth  and  civil  honours  can  ef- 
fect a  change  in  the  conftitnent  principles  of  the  mind  and 
body*  there  is  certainly  no  real  fuperiority  to  be  derived  in 
a  boafted  pedigree  of  Tudors  and  Plantagenets. 

And  yet  there  have  appeared  flatterers  who  have  indi- 
rectly fuggefled  that  the  minds  of  the  nobility  feem  to  be 
caft  in  a  finer  mould,  and  to  have  an  ekgance  inherent  in 
their  original  conftitution.  According  to  this  hypothecs, 
we  muft  go  on  to  fuppofe,  that  the  mind  of  a  commoner 
exalted  to  the  higher  order  of  fenators,  catches  this  elegance 
by  the  contagion  of  invifible  effluvia.  On  his  creation  he 
undergoes  a  kind  of  new  birth,  and  puts  off  the  exwvix 
which  encumbered  and  degraded  him  in  the  lower  regions. 
Thus  are  all  the  occult  perfections  of  noble  blood  to  be  in- 
fufed  by  the  mandate  of  a  monarch.  But  no,  faid  Maxi- 
milian to  a  man  who  afked  to  be  enobled  by  him,  though  I 
can  give  you  riches  and  a  title,  I  cannot  make  you  noble. 

In  truth,  there  is  many  a  nobleman,  according  to  the  ge- 
nuine idea  of  nobility,  even  at  the  loom,  at  the  plough, 
and  in  the  fhop  ;  and  many  more  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
mixed  fociety.  This  genuine  idea  contains  in  it  generofity, 
courage,  fpirit,  and  benevolence,  the  qualities  of  a  warm 
and  open  heart,  totally  unconnected  with  the  accidental  ad- 
vantages of  riches  and  honour  ;  and  many  an  Engliih  failor 
has  poffeiTed  more  of  the  real  hero  than  a  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty. 

If  indeed  there  is  any  fubftantial  difference  in  the  quality 
of  their  blood,  the  advantage  is  probably  on  the  iide  of  the 
inferior  clafles.  Their  indigence  and  their  manual  employ- 
ments require  temperance  and  exercife,  the  beft  purifiers  of 
the  animal  juices.  But  the  indolence  which  wealth  excites, 
and  the  pleafures  which  fafhionable  life  admits  without  re- 
ftraint,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  vitiate  and  enfeeble  the 
body  as  well  as  the  mind.  And  among  the  -many  privileges 
inherited  by  him  who  boaiU  nobility  in  hi*  veins,  he  conv 
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monly  receives  the  feeds  of  the  moft  painful  and  the  im- 
pureft  difeafes.  He  difplays  indeed  a  coronet  on  his  coat- 
of  arms,  and  he  has  a  long  pedigree  to  purufe  with  fee  ret 
fatisfa&ion  ;  but  he  hat  often  a  gout  or  a  fcrophula,  which 
make  him  wifh  to  exchange  every  drop  derived  from  his 
Norman  anceftors,  for  the  pure  tide  that  warms  a  peafant's 
bofom. 

The  fpirit  of  freedom,  moral,  mental,  aad  political, 
which  prevails  in  England,  precludes  that  unreasonable  at- 
tachment to  birth,  which,  inthecountries  of  defpotifm,  tends 
to  elevate  the  noble  to  a  rank  fuperior  to  humanity.  In 
our  neighbour's  land,  the  region  of  external  elegance  uni- 
ted with  real  meannefs,  the  implicit  veneration  pa»d  to  birth, 
adds  to  the  weight  of  legal  oppreihon.  A  Frenchman  o£ 
the  plebeian  order  attends  to  a  Count  or  a  Marquis  with 
all  the  filent  fubmiffion  of  idolatory  ;  on  the  contrary! 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  an  Englifn  gondolier  would  bcx 
with  the  beft  Lord  in  the  land,  if  he  were  affronted  by  him, 
without  the  leaft  regard  for  his  ftar  and  ribbon.  It  would 
indeed  be  an  additional  pleafure  to  the  natural  delight  of 
conqueft,  to  have  brUifed  a  puny  Lord.  Even  the  more 
refined  and  polifhed  do  not  idolife-  iiluftrious  birth.  In 
truth  wealth  appears  to  be  the  object  of  more  xmiverfal  ve- 
neration. Noble  blood  and  noble  titles,  without  an  eftate 
to  fupport  them,  meet  with  great  companion  indeed,  bmt 
with  little  refpeel:  ;  nor  is  the  man  who  has  raifed  himfelf 
to  eminence,  and  who  behaves  well  in  it,  negleftod  and  def- 
pifed  becaufe  he  derives  no  lultre  from  his  forefathers.  In 
a  commerical  country,  where  gain  is  the  general  object, 
they  who  have  been  moft  fuccefsful  in  its  purfuit  will  be  re- 
vered by  many,  whatever  was  their  origin.  In  France, 
where  honour  is  puriued  from  the  monarch  to  the  cleanfer  of 
a  jakes,  the  diftin&ion  of  birth,  even  with  extreme  poverty, 
is  enviable.  The  brother  of  a  Marquis  would  rather  ftarve 
on  a  beggarly  penflon,  than  pollute  himfelf  with  a  trade  by 
which  he  might  acquire  the  revenues  of  a  German  kingdom* 
In  our  land  of  good  fenfe  this  folly  is  lofing  ground  3  and 
the  younger  brothers  of  nobl <z  houfes  often  think  it  no  dif- 
grace  to  rival  the  heir  in  a  princely  fortune  acquired  by  ho- 
nourable merchandise, 
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•  Ac  the  world  becomes  more  enlightened,  the  exorbitant 
Value  which  has  been-  placed  on  things  hot  really  valuable 
will  decveafe.  Or  ail  Iha  e.n-.'cts  of  man's  capricious  admira- 
tion, there  "arc  fev*  Mb  Vat^narth^  -the-preftrence  of  illu- 
itriotfs  defcen-t  to  per{bnalin«:;r.,  «f  difeafed  and  degenerate 
nobility  to  health,  to  courage,  to  learning,  and  to  virtue. 
Of  all  the  objects  of  purfuit  which  are  not  in  our  own  pow- 
er, the  want  of  diftinguiihed  birth  may  mod  eaiiiy  be  dif- 
penfed  with,  by  thofe  who  potTeis  a  folid  judgment  of  that 
which  makes  and  keeps  us  happy.  There  may  be  feme  rea- 
fon  to  refine  at  the  want  of  wealth  and  fame  ;  but  he  who 
has  deri«-ed  from  his  parent  health,  vigour,  and  all  the  powers 
of  perception,  need  not  lament  that  he  is  unnoticed  at  the 
herald's  office. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  virtue  appears  more  amiable, 
when  accompanied  with  beauty  ;  it  may  be  added,  that  it 
is  mere  ufeful  when  recommended  to  the  notice  of  mankind 
by  tat  drftin&ion  of  an  honourable  anceftry.  It  is  then 
greatly  to  be  wiuhed,  that  the  nobly  born  would  endeavour 
to  deferve  the  refpect  which  the  world  pays  them  with  ala- 
crity, by  employing  their  influence  to  benevolent  purpofes; 
to  thofe  purpofes  which  can  at  all  times  be  accomplifhed, 
even  when  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the  field  and  cabinet  are 
precluded. 

%:.„••-  ,    ,  ,-      i  ,  ■      =s=s? 

No.  XC V II.  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  PRINCIPLES  NOT 
ONLY  CONSISTENT  WITH,  BUT  PROMOTIVE  OF,  TRUE 
POLITENESS    AND    THE   ART    OF    PLEASING. 


A  PHILOSOPHER  who,  in  the  auflerity  of  his  vir- 
tue, fhould  condemn  the  art  of  pleafmg  as  unworthy 
cultivation,  would  deferve  little  attention  from  mankind, 
and  might  be  diimifTed  to  his  folitary  tub,  like  his  brother 
Diogenes.  It  is  indeed  the  dictate  of  humanity,  that  wc 
fhould  endeavour  to  render  ourfelves  agreeable  to  thofe  in 
whofe  company  we  are  deftined  to  travel  in  the  journey  of 
life.  It  is  our  intereft,  it  is  the  fource  of  perpetual  fatis* 
faction  ;  it  is  one  of  our  molt  important  duties  as  men,  and 
particularly  required  in  the  profeflbr  of  Chriftfapity* 
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I  hav.!  therefore  lamented,  that  they  who  have  taken  the 
moil  pains  to  recommend  an  attention  to  the  art  of  pleaf- 
ing, have  urged  it  only  on  the  mean  motives  of  fclf-iuterelt. 
In  order  to  attain  the  power  of  pleafing,  they  have  recom- 
mended flattery  and  deceit  ;  and  though  they  have  required 
in  their  pupils  the  appearances  of  many  good  qualities,  they 
have  not  inliited  on  any.  fubftantial  and  confiilent  virtue. 

It  is  my  wifh  to  exalt  this  amiable  talent  of  plcaiing  to 
the  rank  of  a  virtue  founded  on  principle,  and  on  the  bell 
Gifpofitions  of  human  nature.  I  would  feparate  it  from 
thofe  varniihed  qualities,  which,  like  whited  fepulchres,  arc 
but  a  difguife  for  internal  deformity.  A  ftudent  of  the 
art  of  pleaiing,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  fchool  of  fafhion,  is 
all  ibftnefs  and  plaulibility,  all  benevolence  and  generofity, 
all  attention  and  ailiduity,  all  gracefulnefs  and  gentility. 
Such  is  the  external  appearance  ;  but  compare  it  with  his 
private  life,  with  thofe  actions  which  pafsunfeen,  and  you 
will  find  them  by  no  means  correfpondent.  You  will  ufu- 
aliy  find  a  hard  heart,  meannefs,  feliifhnefs,  avarice,  and  a 
total  want  of  thofe  principles  from  which  alone  true  bene- 
volence, fincerc  friendship,  and  gentlenefs  of  difpolition  can 
originate.  You  will,  indeed,  find  even  the  appearances  of 
friendfhip  and  benevolence  proportioned  to  the  fuppofed 
riches  and  rank  of  him  whofe  favour  and  patronage  are  cul- 
tivated. 

It  is  a  favourite  maxim  with  thofe  who  teach  the  art  of 
pleafing,  that  if  you  delire  to  pleafe,  you  can  fcarcely  fail 
to  pleafe.  But  what  motive,  according  to  their  doclrine, 
is  to  excite  this  defire  ?  A  wifh  to  render  all  with  whom 
you  converfe  fubfervient  to  your  interefted  purpofes  of  ava- 
rice or  ambition.  It  is  a  mean  and  defpicable  motive,  when 
made  the  fole  and  confeant  principle  of  converfation  and 
behaviour.  If  this  life  is  the  whole  of  our  exiftence,  if  ri- 
ches and  civil  honours  are  the  chief  good,  if  truth,  honour, 
and  generofity,  are  but  names  to  adorn  a  declamation,  then, 
indeed,  they  who  pract-ife  the  art  of  pleafing,  according  to 
the  vulgar  idea  of  it,  are  after  all,  the  truly  and  the  only 
wife.  But  let  us  not  deem  fo  meanly  of  the  world  and  its 
Creator  ;  and  if  our  favourable  opinion  of  things  be  an  er- 
ror, it  is  not  only  pardonable  but  glorious  ;*and  a" generous 
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man  will  fay,  like  the  noble  ancient,  he  had  rather  err  with 
a  Socrates  and  a  Plato,  than  be  right  with  a  Machiavel. 
■  But  indeed  the  virtues  and  the  graces  are  much  more 
nearly  allied,  than  they  who  are  ftrangers  to  the  virtues  arc 
willing  to  acknowledge.  There  is  fomething  extremely 
beautiful  in  all  the  moral  virtues,  clearly  underftood  and  pro- 
perly reduced  to  practice.  Religion  is  alio  declared  to  be 
full  of  pleafantnefs,  in  that  volume  in  which  its  nature  is  de- 
fcribed  with  the  greateft  authenticity.  It  muft  indeed  be 
allowed,  that  he  who  is  actuated  in  his  defire  of  pleaiing 
by  morality  and  religion,  may  very  properly  add  all  the  em- 
t  ellifhments  of  external  gracefulnefs  ;  and  he  may  reft  af- 
fured,  that  the  fincerity  of  his  principles,  and  the  goodnefs 
of  his  character,  will  enfure  a  degree  of  fuccefs  in  his  at- 
tempts to  pleafe,  which  a  falie  pretender,  with  all  his  dupli- 
city, can  never  obtain. 

If  true  politenefs  confifts  in  yielding  fomething  of  our 
own  pretentions  to  the  felf-love  of  others,  in  repreifing  our 
pride  and  arrogance,  and  in  a  gentlenefs  of  fentiment  and 
conduct ;  furely  nothing  can  be  more  conducive  to  it  than 
a  religion  which  every  where  recommends  brotherly  love, 
meeknefs,  and  humility.  I  know  not  how  paradoxical  my 
opinion  might  appear  to  the  fafhionable  clubs  at  St.  James's, 
or  to  the  profefled  men  of  the  world,  or  to  the  proficient 
in  what  I  call  the  tnftneere  art  of  pleafmg  ;  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  a  true  chriflian,  one  who  thinks  and 
?cts,  as  far  as  the  infirmity  of  his  nature  will  permit,  con- 
fiitently  with  the  principles  of  his  religion,  poffeffes  quali- 
ties more  capable  of  pkafing,  than  any  of  thofe  which  are 
faid  fo  eminently  to  have  diitinguimed  a  Marlborough  and 
a  Bolingbroke.  The  pious  and  amiable  Mr.  Nelfon  feems 
to  me  to  have  ckferved  the  epithet  of  all-accomplilhed,  much 
better  than  he  to  whom  it  has  been  fo  often  applied  ;  and 
if  we  may  judge  of  his  writings,  and  the  accounts  given  of 
his  life,  as  on  the  one  hand,  there  never  was  a  better  chrif- 
tian,  fo,  on  the  other  there  never  appeared  a  politer  gentle- 
man. It  is  evident  that  he  derived  his  art  of  pleafmg,  not 
from  a  ftudy  of'  the  world,  or  practifing  the  tricks  of  little 
worldlings,  but  from  the  lovely  qualities  recommended  in 
the  gofpel,  and  from  an  imitation  of  the  humble  jefus.  They 
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who  (ludy  the  art  of  pleafing  will  probably  have  re courfe, 
as  ufual,  to  the  many  volumes  written  on  the  fubje&  in  the 
French  language,  or  to  the  poilhumous  letters  of  a  frer.chi- 
fied  Engliihman  ;  and  perhaps  they  would  fmile  if  an  in- 
ftructor  were  to  refer  them,  for  the  beft  rules  that  have  ever 
been  giveu,  to  the  fermon  on  the  Mount. 

It  is  however  certain,  that  the  art  of  pleafing,  which  Is 
founded  on  fmcere  principles,  derived  from  religion  and 
morality,  is  as  far  fuperior  to  that  bafe  art  which  confifls 
only  in  iimulation  and  diflimulation,  as  the  line  brilliancy 
of  the  real  diamond  excels  the  luftre  of  French  pafle  ;  cr 
as  the  rofeate  hue  on  the  cheek  of  Hebe,  the  painted  vifagc 
of  a  haggard  courtefan.  The  infmcere  art  of  pleafing  re- 
fembles  the  inferior  ipecies  of  timber  in  a  building,  which^ 
in  order  to  pleafe  the  eye,  requires  the  affiftance  of  paint  ; 
but  the  art  which  is  founded  on  fincerity,  is  more  like  that 
which  difplays  far  greater  beauty  in  the  variety  and  rich- 
nefs  of  its  own  native  veins  and  colour.  A  fhort  time,  or 
a  ilight  touch,  deftroys  the  fuperficial  beauty  of  one  ;  while 
the  other  acquires  new  graces  from  the  hand  of  time. 

The  rules  and  do&rines  of  morality  and  religion  tend 
to  correct  all  the  malignant  qualities  of  the  heart  ;  fuch  at 
envy,  malice,  pride,  and  refentment.  In  doing  this,  they 
cut  off  the  very  fource  of  difagreeable  behaviour.  Mora- 
lity and  religion  inculcate  whatever  is  jufl,  mild,  moderate, 
candid,  and  benevolent.  In  doing  this,  they  effectually  pro* 
mote  a  fyftem  of  manners,  which,  without  any  finifler  de- 
£gn  in  the  perfon  who  poffefles  them,  cannot  fail  of  being 
agreeable.  If  to  thefe  fubilantial  powers  of  pleafing  are 
added  the  laft  polifh  of  a  graceful  deportment,  the  habits 
acquired  in  good  company,  an  acquaintance  with  men  and 
manners,  a  tafte  for  polite  arts  and  polite  books,  no  other 
requifites  will  be  wanting  to  perfect  the  art,  and  form  an 
all-accompliflied  character.  A  man  will  be  under  no  ne- 
cefiity  of  hurting  his  confeience  and  reputation  in  cultiva- 
ting, I  know  not  what,  of  a  deceitful  and  affected  behavi- 
our. He  may  be  at  once  pleafing  and  refpectable  ;  and 
grow  in  favour  with  men,  without  offending  God. 

It  is  one  circumflance  greatly  in  favour  of  that  art  of 
pleafing  which  I  recommend,  that,  even  if  it  fhould  not 

Vol.  II.  G 
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always  fucceed  in  pleafing  thofe  with  whom  we  cqnYcrfe, 
it  will  be  fure  to  pleafe  our  own  hearts  ;  it  will  be  fare  to 
(atjsfy  our  confcjence  with  a  fenfe  of  rectitude  at  the  time 
we  are  acting  under  its  direction,  and  to  furnifh  -us  with  a 
tranquil  delight,  unalloyed  by  the  remembrance  of  treachr 
ery  and  meannefs,  on  a  retrpfpect  of  our  lives  and  eonyer- 
fations. 


No.    XCVIIf.       ON    THE    GUILT    OF    INCURRING   DEBTS, 
.     WITHOUT      EITHER      A    PROSPECT     OR    AN      INTENTION 
OF    PAYMENT. 


AMONG  the  various  devices  which  young  men  have 
invented  to  involve  themfelves  in  difficulties  and  in 
ruin,  none  is  more  frequent  than  that  of  incurring  debt 
without  any  real  necemty.  No  fooner  is  the  afpiring  youth 
emancipated  from  his  fchool,  or  his  guardian  and  fuperin- 
tendants,  than  he  becomes,  in  his  own  idea,  a  man,  and 
not  only  fo,  but  a  man  of  confequence,  whom  it  behoves 
to  drefs,  and  make  a  figure.  To  accomplish  the  purpofe 
of  making  a  figure,  feme  expenfive  vices  are  to  be  affected 
or  pra&iied.  But  as  the  ftipends  of  young  men  juft  en- 
tering into  life  are  ufually  inconhderable,  it  is  neceffary  to 
borrow  on  the  moft  difadvantageous  terms,  or  to  purchafe 
the  various  requifites  of  a  pleafurable  life  on  credit.  The 
debt  foon  accumulates  from  fmall  beginnings  to  a  great 
fum.  The  young  adventurer  continues,  while  his  credit  is 
good,  in  the  fame  wild  career  ;  but  adieu  to  real  pleafure, 
to  improvement,  to  honeft  induitry,  and  to  a  quiet  mind. 
His  peace  is  wounded.  A  perpetual  load  feems  to  weigh 
him  down  ;  and  though  his  feelings  may,  by  length  of 
time  and  habit,  become  too  callous  to  be  affected  by  the 
mifery  of  his  lituation,  yet  he  is  loft  to  all  iincere  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  if  he  falls  not  a  victim  of  defpair,  furvives  only 
to  gain  a  precarious  exiftence  at  the.  gaming-table,  to  de- 
ceive the  unwary,  and  to  elude  the  refcarches  of  perfecuting 
creditors.  Even  if  he  is  enabled,  by  the  death  of  his  pa- 
rents or  rich  relations,  to  p'ay  the  debts  which  his  youthful 
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folly  has  contracted  ;  yet  has  he  fuffered  long  and  much* 
and  loll  the  beginning  of  life,  the  feafon  of  rational  delight 
and  folic!  improvement,  in  diilrefs  and  fears  ;  m  fabricating 
excuies  and  pretence*,  and  in  flying  from  the  eager  purfuit 
of  duns  au J  bailiffs. 

But  this  folly,  however  pregnant  with  mifery,  is  entitled 
to  pity,  aud  may,  in  fome  degree,  admit  of  thofe  uiual  pal- 
liatiao9,  you:  hfui  andour,  and  want  of  experience.  Thou- 
sands, and  tens  of  thoufands,  have  ruined  their  fortunes 
and  their  happiuefs  by  hailily  running  into  debt  before  they 
knew  the  value  of  money,  or  the  confequences  of  their  em- 
b^rraiiment.  We  pity  their  misfortune,  but  in  the  fide 
part  of  their  progrefs  we  do  not  ufually  accufe  them  of  dif- 
nonefty. 

But  the  habit  of  incurring  debt,  though  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  life  it  may  originate  in  thoughtle(!hefs,  common- 
ly leads  to  a  crime  moit  atrocious  in  itielf,  and  injurious  to 
Society.  He  who  prayed  againft  poverty,  leil  he  ihould  be 
poor  and  flea!,  underilocd  human  nature.  Difficulties  and 
ciflreflcr.  have  a  natural  tendency  to  leffen  the  reflraints  of 
conscience.  The  fortrefs  of  honour,  when  ftormed  by  that 
fort  of  poverty  which  is  occanoned  by  profligacy,  and  not 
defended  with  found  principles  (fuch  as  men  of  the  world 
do  not  often  pofTefs,)  has  for  the  moft  part  yielded  at  dif- 
cretion.  He  then  who  began  with  incurring  debt  merely 
becaufe  he  was  ftrongly  ilimulated  by  paffion  or  fancy,  and 
was  not  able  to  pay  for  their  gratification,  proceeds,  when 
the  habit  is  confirmed,  and  the  firflt  fcruples  difmifled,  to 
contract  debt  wherever  nnfuipecting  confidence  will  afford 
Kirn  an  oppbrtumty. 

If  he  gofleiTts  titles,  diftin&ion,  or  any  kind  of  eminence, 
he  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  gain  credit.  Young  tradef- 
mcu,  defirous  of  rnakiag  connections,  are  ready  to  run  any 
nfque  ;  and  hope  that,  if  it  is  long  before  they  receive  their 
money,  they  (hall  not  be  without  the  great  man's  patron- 
age or  recommendation.  But  here  alfo  they  are  often  de- 
ceived ;•  for  the  great  man  eonfiders  all  his  creditors  as  his 
enemies,  and  never  thinks  of  them  but  to  contrive  methods 
to  avoid  and  deceive  them.  If  he  happens  to  receive  any 
money,  he  takes  care  to  expend  it  among  flrangers,  who 
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have  no  other  demand  upon  him  but  for  the  commodity 
which  he  pays  for  at  the  the  time  of  purchafe.  The  world 
is  wide  ;  and  when  one  fet  of  credulous  tradefmen  are  wea- 
ried with  expectation  and  difappointment,  the  great  man 
migrates  to  another  part  of  the  town  or  country,  and  con* 
defcends  to  honour  fome  ambitious,  but  unfortunate  mortal 
with  the  honour  of  dealing  with  him.  Thus  he  gees  on 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  when  the  creditors 
are  importunate,  and  the  horrors  of  a  gaol  impend,  he  col- 
lects his  property  and  withdraws  from  the  kingdom,1  or, 
living  in  difguife,  enjoys  his  luxuries,  and  laughs  at  his  de- 
luded tradefmen.  Indeed,  as  moft  ill  qualities  go  together, 
his  pride  is  fo  great,  that  he  fcarcely  vcuchfafes  to  beftcw 
upon  them  a  moment's  ccr.fideration. 

But  while  the  builder,  the  draper,  the  taylor,  the  butch- 
er, the  baker,  and  the  chandler,  remain  unpaid,  the  jockey 
and  the  liorfcdealer,  the  miii  efs  and  the  brother  gameiter, 
receive  ready  money  with  oitentatious  profusion.  Sharpers 
and  proititutes,  with  all  the  qualities  of  thievery,  fiot  in 
thofe  riches  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  honeft  men,  who, 
with  their  families',  are  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  ftarving",  by 
feeding,  clothing,  and  accommodating  fome  hardened  pro- 
fligate, and  extravagant  debauchee.  Who  but  mult  feel  in- 
dignation when  he  fees  a  man  in  high  life,  as  it  is  called, 
eating  a  joint  of  meat  of  fome  poor  tradefman,  whofe  chil- 
dren are  at  the  fame  moment  begging  of  their  parents  a 
morfel  of  bread  ?  Who  fees,  without  lifting  up  his  hands, 
my  Lord  or  fir  John,  fitting  joyous  at  the  head  of  a  plenti- 
ful table,  fupplied,  gratist  with  every  article,  by  the  father 
of  thofe  children  ? 

Indeed,  the  pride  and  vanity  of  fome  perfons,  who  value 
themfelveson  their  birth,  cr  their  faihionable  mode  of  life, 
induces  them  to  look  upon  themfetves  as  a  fuperior  order 
of  beings,  and  to  prefume  that  they  have  a  right  to  be  ftifl 
fupported  by  their  tradefmen  in  profufion  and  elegance, 
even  after  they  are  reduced  in  their 'circumflances  either  by 
misfortune  or  mifconduft.  If  an  honeft  man  makes  his  de- 
mand, he  is  impertinent  ;  his  inlolence  is  not  to  be  bbrne  ; 
he  is  difmified  ;  but  not  till  he  evidently  (hews  that  h 
no  longer  fupply  the  commodities  in  which  he  deal?.   On  hfs 
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difmiffion,  fome  exception  i*  taken  to  his  account  ;  a  dif- 
puteenfues,  and  that  difpute  furnilhes  the  fine  gentleman 
or  line  lady  with  a  pretence  for  not  paying  the  bill.  In 
the  mean  time  card  parties,  viiitings,  and  all  famionablc 
pleafures  proceed  as  ufual — for  who  would  be  fo  vulgar  as 
to  attend  to  the  impertinence  of  the  fcum  of  the  earth,  or 
iuffer  one  fafhionable  pkafure  to  be  let  alide  by  the  clamor- 
ous importunity  of  a  mean  mechanic  :  though  his  meannels 
ariies  from  his  having  fpent  his  fubttance  in  fupplying  the 
perfon  who  defpifes  him  with  the  inltruments  of  luxury,  or 
the  neceflarics  of  life  ? 

The  profligacy,  the  vanity,  the  unceafing  purfuit  of  plea- 
fure,  and  the  palfion  for  external  appearance,  which  charac- 
terife  the  prefent  age,  are  neceifarily  productive  of  expence  ; 
expences  oecafion  diltrefs  ;  and  diitrefs,  where  principles 
are  deiicient,  dilhonelty.  No  wonder  then,  that  in  no  age 
have  (harpers,  fwindlers,  and  infolvent  contractors  of  debt, 
fo  much  abounded.  There  is  hardly  any  mode  of  public 
life,  efpecially  in  the  metropolis,  in  which  you.can  be  en- 
gaged, without  having  your  property  expofed  to  the  depre- 
dations of  villains,  who  have  made  cheating  a  profeflion, 
and  reduced  the  art  of  robbery  to  a  fyftem. 

Many  of  the  perfons  who  live  on  the  fubftance  of  others, 
by  borrowing,  purchafmg,  or  employing,  without  intend- 
ing, and  without  being  able  to  pay,  make,  a  fplendid  figure, 
and  pafs  for  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour.  But  however 
they  may  felicitate  themfelves  on  their  fuccefs,  and  in  the 
gratification  of  their  pride  and  vanity,  I  (hall  not  heiitate  to 
pronounce  them  more  criminal  and  deteftable  than  high- 
waymen and  houfebreakers,  becaufe,  to  the  crime  of  actual 
theft,  they  add,  a  moil  ungenerous  breach  of  confidence. 


No.    XOIX.        CURSORY   REMARKS  ON     THE     LIFE,    STYLE. 
GENIUS,    AND    WRITINGS    OF    PETRARCH. 


ONE  of  the  firft  and  blighted  luminaries  which  appear- 
ed in  the  literary  horizon,  after  a  long  and   difmal 
night,  was  the  UUiftrious  Francifco  Petrarch.    He  was  bora 
G  2 
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at  Arezy.o,  as  he  informs  us  himfelf,  though  Voflus  denies 
Jt.      He  became  archdeacon   of  Parma,  and  canon  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Padua,  and  might  have  arrived  at  the 
higheft  preferments  which  the  popes  can  bellow,  if  he  had 
not  difdained  fome  diihoueil  and  humiliating  compliances. 
To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  merit  of  the  writers  who 
arrived  at  excellence  in  the  dawn  of  literature,  it  is  neceffary 
to  confider,   with   attention,   thofe   peculiar   circumilances 
wh;ch  render  even  a  mediocrity  of  learning  a  difficult  attain- 
ment.     Books  were  fcarce,  judicious   inllruclors   ftill   more 
uncommon,    and   the  powerful  inltigation  of  cotempcrary 
models  in  a  great'  meafure   deficient.     Petrarch's   claim  to 
entire  originality  is  not  however  univerfally   allowed.      He 
certainly  imitated  Cino  de  Piftoja  ;  and  Bayle  fays,  he  ftole 
many  of  his  ientiments  from  him.      Dante,  indeed,  preced- 
ed Petrarch  ;  but  I  do  not    find  that   he   made  Dante   his 
model.     With  real  difficulties   and  impediments,  and  with 
few  circumftances  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  enterprife,  fufficiently 
ardent  and  perfevering  to  furmount  very   formidable  obita- 
cles,  it  is  really  wonderful  that  any  individual  could  afcend, 
by  his  own  efforts,  the   eminent   heights  of  fuperior  excel- 
lence. 

Such,  however,  was  the  native  force  of  Petrarch's  genius,, 
that,  in  the  middle  of  an  unenlightened  age,  he  became  cele- 
brated throughout  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  as  an  ora- 
tor, philofopher,  and  poet. 

His  poetical  fame  is,  indeed,  the  mod  diftinguifhed^ 
Formed  with  the  finefl  fallibility  of  foul,  he  had  the  peculi- 
ar felicity  of  being  born  in  a  country  v/hofe  language  is  the 
language  of  love.  The  ardour,  the  conftancy,  and  the  ro- 
mantic nature  of  hispaffion,  rendered  him  univerfally  popu- 
lar in  an  amorou%and  romantic  age.  In  our  own  country 
he  became  the  pattern  of  one  of  our  earlieit  poets,  Henry 
Howard  earl  of  Surrey.  And  amidit  all  the  difadvantages 
uf  a  Northern  and  Gothic  language,  the  Engliih  poet  has 
celebrated  his  lovely  Geraldinc,  in  ilrains  which  are  faid,  by 
fome,  to  dfplay  mere  of  the  genuine  tendernefs  of  nature, 
than  thofe  in  which  the  great  Italian  funghis  Laura. 

h  In  the  fonnets  of  Surry,"  fays  Mr.  Warton,  "  we 
are  farprifed  tp  find  nothing  of  the  metaphysical  cafl  whieb 
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marks  the  Italian  poets,  his  fuppofed  matters,  efpecially 
Petrarch.  Surrey's  fentiments  are  for  the  moil  part  natu- 
ral and  unaffected,  ariiing  from  his  own  Lelings,  and  dictated 
by  the  prefent  circumstances.  His  poetry  isalike  unem- 
barrafkd  by  learned  allufions,  or  elaborate  conceits.  If 
our  author  copies  Petrarch,  it  is  Petrarch's  better  manner, 
when  lie  defcenus  from  his  Platonic  abstractions,  his  refine- 
ments of  pafiion,  his  exaggerated  compliments,  and  his  play 
upon  oppolite  fentiments,  into  a  tract  of  tendernefs,  {impli- 
cit)', and  nature.  Petrarch  would  have  been  a  better  poet 
had  he  been  a  worfe  fcholar.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  I 
mould  as  foon  think  of  preferring  Surrey  to  Petrarch,  as  of 
preferring  a  Gothic  country  church  to  a  Grecian  temple." 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  feveral  of  the  poets  who  have 
devoted  themfclves  to  the  defcription  of  the  tender  pafiion, 
have  (hewn  that  they  really  did  not  always  feci  it  in  its 
gpeateft  itren^th  and  purity  while  they  wrote.  The  love 
which  nature  infpires  does  not  dictate  antitheiis,  point,  con- 
ceit, and  writticifm.  But  Ovid,  the  poet  of  Love,  abounds 
with  thefe  even  in  las  moil  impaifioncd  verfe.  Cowley's 
Miilrefs  is  by  no  means  replete  with  the  language  of  pafiion. 
I  know  not  that  even  the  gentle  Waller  expreffes  the  fenti- 
ments which  a  tender  and  ardent  lover  feels  and  utters. 
Hammond  has  written  like  one  who  was  but  lij^Ie  fmitten 
with  the  tender  pafiion.  Petrarch,  alfo,  has  often  addref- 
fed  his  verfes  to  the  understanding,  when  they  ihould  have 
been  directed  to  the  feelings  ;  has  endeavoured  to  pleafe  the 
imagination  with  an  eppohtion  of  images,  when  all  his 
(kill  ihould  have  been  exerted  in  caufmg  the  nerves  to 
vibrate  at  the  touch  of  fympathy.  The  mind  of  the  rea- 
der is  difappointed,  when  iniiead  of  the  fimple  expreffions 
of  nature,  he  finds  the  fubtilty  of  art  ;  nor  does  he  allow 
ingenuity  on  the  fubject  of  love  to  be  a  compenfation  for 
pathos. 

It  has  been  faid  his  diction  is  obfeure.  The  vrant  of 
perfpicuity  arifes  chiefly  from  his  having  adopted  a  great 
many  terms  in  the  provincial  lauguage,  which,  fince  his 
time,  lias  ceafed  to  be  colloquial  in  Italy,  though  it  ha* 
been  preferved  by  the  poets  in  imitation  of  their  mailer. 
Tae  admifiicn  of  antiquated  expreffior.s  is  allowed  by  the 
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belt  judges  to  be  an  exquifite  mode  of  adding  a  dignity  to 
compoiition.  It  has  been  prescribed  by  the  beit  critics,  and 
practiied  by  the  belt  writers.  And,  with  i*efpett.  to  the 
obfeurity  it  may  occaiion,the  fault  is  in  the  reader.  Poetry 
has  a  language  of  its  own.  For  the  fake  of  elevation  it  is 
conltrained  to  feek  a  diction  remote  from  converfation  or 
familiar  profe.  He  who  reads  and  criticifes  poetry,  ought 
to  be  acquainted  with  its  peculiar  and  idiomatic  language. 
Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  wrote  in  a  diction  which  will  not 
be  underftood  by  h'm  who  has  been  iolely  converfant  in  the 
profaic  writings  of  their  feveral  languages.  This-,  indeed, 
may  be  juitly  laid,  that  the  dignity  of  the  epopee  a  may  re- 
quire this  method  of  contracting  a  venerable  air,  much  more 
than  the  humbler  ftralns  of  the  plaintive  inamorato.  If  any 
part  of  Petrarch's  obfeurity  arifes  from  the  confufion  of  his 
ideas,  or  his  perplexed  method  of  expreiftng  them,  no  vene- 
ration for  his  name  mud  protect  him  from  cenfure.  Indeed 
feveral  very  able  critics  have  complained,  that  they  could 
not  underiland  hitn  without  an  interpreter. 

Enough  of  his  meaning  and  of  his  beauties  has  been  un- 
derilood  by  his  own  countrymen,  to  give  him  the  title  of 
the  Father  of  the  Tufcan  poetry.  The  clafiical  excellence  of 
his  language  has  contributed  to  give  a  name  to  the  century 
in  which  ke  lived  ;  for  the  Italians  call  it  ike  good  age  of  their 
language,  and  attribute  the  happy  effect  in  a  great  meafurc 
to  Petarch.  Sweet,  indeed,  are  the  greater  part  of  his  Ion- 
nets,  fweet  their  language,  and  fweet  their  fentiments. 
Though  criticifm  may  point  out  quaintneffes  and  unnatural 
conceits,  may  cenfure  one  part  as  metaphyseal,  and  another 
as  affected,  yet  the  lenfible  reader  will  not  judge  by  parts, 
but  by  the  whole  effect  of  an  entire  piece  ;  and  if  his  fee- 
lings have  been  often  hnely  touched,  and  his  imagination  de- 
lighted, he  will  give  himfelf  up  to  the  magic  of  the  poet, 
and,  joining  in  the  general  applaufe,  leave  the  cold  critic 
to  whifper  his  detraction  difregarded. 

The  love-verfes  of  many  writers  cannot  be  recommended 
without  danger.  But  the  fort  of  love  which  Petrarch  felt, 
fuppofing  the  object  a  proper  one,  refines  and  ennobles  hu- 
manity. It  is  a  fpecies  of  paflion  which  was  never  felt  in  the 
flighted  degree  by  the  modern  debauchee.  It  partakes  feme- 
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thing  of  the  nature  of  real  devotion,  and  while  it  elevate* 
human  nature  in  idea,  it  contributes  fomething  to  its  real 
exaltation.  Chaility  was  the  virtue  of  the  age  in  which  ro- 
mantic love  prevailed,  and  one  virtue  is  alked  to  all.  The 
age  was  virtuous,  in  comparifon  with  thofe  times  in  whicfi, 
love  is  degraded  to  its  loweft  fpecies,  and  even  the  philofo- 
phers  endeavour  to  reduce  man  to  'the  humiliating  condi- 
tion of  a  mere  animal. 

But  Petrarch  is  not  to  be  confidered  only  as  an  Italian  poet: 
he  wrote  Latin  poetry  with  great  reputation  j  and,  indeed, 
during  his  life,  feems  to  have  acquired  more  honour  from 
that,  than  from  his'  vernacular  productions.  It  was  for  his 
Africa  that  he  was  crowned  with  laurel  in  the  capital  cf 
Rome.  This  work  was  a  kind  of  heroic  poem  in  honour  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  whole  name,  fays  he,  I  know  not  Row, 
was  dear  to  me  from  the  earlieft  age. 

His  Africa  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  imperfect  work.  It 
had  not  the  lad  hand  of  its-great  author  j  but  it  abounds 
with  hillo.rical  matter,  and  with  the  fictions  of  poetry.  The 
hand  of  a  mafter  is  vlhble.  The  poetical  fire  fometimes  burns 
with  genuine  hertt  anil  light.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  a 
work  more  cpnfpicuous  for  genius  than  judgment,  and 
wants  that  poiifri  which  a  better  age  would  certainly  have 
bellowed.  Had  Petrarch  written  nothing  bat  Latin  poetry 
he  would rrave-pofftfted  but  a  fubordinate  place  in  the  temple 
of  fame. 

The  profe  works  of  Petrarch  are  voluminous,  He  indeed 
is  honoured  with  the  name  of  the  reftorer  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Great  was  his  merit  in  recalling  a  language  which 
had  almofl  funk  into  oblivion  ;  yet  I  think  it  had  been  for- 
tunate for  the  reputation  of  Petrarch,  if  he  had  written  all 
his  works  in  his  native  language,  which  he  poffeffed  in  per- 
fection, and  which  hud  arrived,  under  the  management  cf 
him  and  his  cotemporary,  at  the  ftandard  of  claffic  elegance. 
Though  he  writes  with  fpirit,  and  abounds  with  linking  and 
folid  fentiments,  anddifplays  no  inconfiderable  fnareof  learn- 
ing, yet  he  cannot  be  called  a  good  Latin  writer.  His 
ftyle  isharfh  and  uncouth  ;  his  fentences  rugged  and  un- 
poiifhed.  There  is  a  fingularity  of  manner  which  fets  him 
at  a  remote  distance  from  the  clafiks,  and  proves  that  he  in- 
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fpected  their  works  rather  for  their  matter  than  their -mock 
ci  treating  it.  There  is}j .however,  a  native  forceand  viva.- 
cityr  whjeh  wouid \iave  confututed  difthiguiihed  excellenec, 
,ij  the  writer  had  ^wnpefre^ded -to  hav«.becc 
r-itiic  :iiiici*;-:tr..  W*  y  *i;.vv;:tio:i  of  oii^in.4%;  ha*  i 
foiled  an  ingenious  wouk,  by  c^kwljg  it  quaint  and  .dif- 
guftful.  The  greateft  beauty  o£his  profaic  writings,  a.nd  a 
very  valuable  excellence  it  muftbe  eftcemtd,  is  the  great  and 
ferious  regard  which  he  pays  to  piety,  and  morality,  and  that 
fpirit  of  philofophy,  which,  though  of  a .Biehachcly-kir.d,  is 
juit.and  folid. 

A  reader  is  doubly  ple-ifed  when, he  can  turn. from  the 
.works  o£  a  diftinguiihed  writer,  to.hisJife,. with  equal  com- 
placency. In  the  life  of  Petrarch,  we,  find  a  noble  and  iub- 
hme  fpirit,  which  induced,  him  to  prefer  his  mufe,  his 
loxe,  and  his  independence,  to  the  favour  of  a  papal  deipot. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  glorious  privilege  of  genius  to  feck  and 
to  find  its  happinefs  from  its  own  refources.  Emboldened 
by  the  eonfekmfnefs  of  its  own  strength,  and  feeling  an  in- 
dignation at  many  of  the  changes  and  chances" of  this  world, 
it  is  apt  to  fpurn  at  worthlefs  grandeur,  and  to  defpife  thofe 
whom  the  multitude  adores. 

Human  nature  mult  always  have  an  object  fufpeuded  in 
its  view.  The  lovely  Laura  was  the  object  of  Petrarch. 
The  paflion  was  romantic  ;  the  idea  of  her  excellence  ima- 
ginary :  but  it  had  a  happy  influence  on  the  poet's  mind. 
It  called  forth  the  latent  fire  of  his  genius.  It  exercifed 
his  fine  fancy  ;  and  though  the  poet  pours  his  plaintive 
verfe  in  {trains  which  affect  our  fympathy,  yet  we  are  by 
no  means  to  confider  him  as  unhappy.  '  For  it  is  a  truth 
collected  from  long  observation  on  human  nature,  that  the 
pleafure  cf  the  chace  confute  in  the  purfuit,  not  in  the  at- 
tainment ;  and  that  it  is  often  better  to  expect  than  to  enjoy. 

I  believe  it  is  not  on  record,  that  the  paflion  of  Petrarch 
was  criminally  gratified.  It  is  generally  thought  that  it 
began  and  terminated  in  imagination.  But  yet  it  is  impoili- 
b!e  not  to  lament,  that  the  object  of  the  poet's  fanciful  ido- 
latry was  one  on  which  he  could  not  innocently  place  his 
affections. 
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No.    C.        OS     THE     FOLLY     AND  .  W  IC  KfeDVF  SS     OF    WAR. 


TH  E  .calamities  attendant  on  a  ftate  of  war  feem  to 
have  prevented  the  mind  of  man  from  viewing  it  in 
the  light  of  an  abfurdity,  and  an  objec/t  of  ridicule  as  well 
as  pity.  But  ii  we  could  fuppofe  a  fuperior  Being  capable 
pf  beholding  us  miferable  mortals,  without  companion, 
there  is,  I  think,  very  little  doubt  but  the  variety  of  mili- 
tary manoeuvres  and  formalities,  the  pride,  pomp,  and  the 
circumltance  of  war,  and  all  the  ingenious  contrivances  for 
|.he  glorious  purpofes  of  mutual  destruction,  which  feem  to 
conftitute  the  buiinefs  of  many  whole  kingdoms,  would 
furniih  him  with  an  entertainment  like  that  which  is  received 
by  us  from  the  exhibition  of  a  farce  01 a  pupptt-fnew.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  ridiculoufnefs  of  all  theie  folcmnities, 
we,  aias  !  are  doomed  to  feel  that  they  are  no  farce,  but 
the  concomitant  circumitances  of  a  molt  woeful  tragedy. 

The  caufes  of  war  are  for  the  moll  part  inch  as  mud  d'\i~- 
grace  an  animal  pretending  to  rationality.  Two  poor  mor- 
tals, elevated  with  the  diilinction  of  a  golden  bauble  on  their 
heads,  called  a  crown,  take  offence  at  each  other,  without 
any  reafon,  or  with  the  very  bad  one  of  wi  filing  for  an  op- 
portunity of  aggrandizing  themfelves,  by  making  recipro- 
cal depredations.  The  creatures  of  the  court,  and  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  nation  vwho  are  ufually  under  the  influence 
of  the  court,  refolve  (for  it  is  their  intereft)  to  fupport  their 
royal  matter,  and  are  never  at  a  lofs  to  invent  fome  coloura- 
ble pretence  for  engaging  the  nation  in  the  horrors  of  war. 
Taxes  of  the  moft  burthenfome  kind  are  levied,  foldiers  are 
collected,  fo  as  to  leave  a  paucity  of  hufoandmen,  reviews 
and  encampments  fucceed,  and  at  laft  fifteen  or  twenty 
thoufand  meet  on  a  plain,  and  coolly  (lied  each  other's  blood, 
without  the  fmalleft  perfonal  animofity,  or  the  ikadow  of  a 
provocation. 

The  kings,  in  the  mean  time,  and,  the  grandees,  who 
have  employed  thefe  poor  innocent  victims  to  fnoot  bullets 
at  each  others  heads,  remain  quietly  at  homeland  amufe 
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themfelves,  in  the  intervals  of  balls,  hunting  fchemes,  and 
pleafures  of  every  fpecies,  with  reading  at  the  firefide,  over 
a  cup  of  chocolate,  the  difpatches  from  the  army,  and  the 
news  in  the  Extraordinary  Gazette.  Old  Horace  very  tru- 
ly obferves,  that  whatever  mad  frolics  enter  into  the  heads 
of  kings,  it  is  the  common  people,  that  is,  the  honeft  arti- 
fan,  and  the  induitrious  tribes  in  the  middle  ranks,  unoffi-nd- 
td  and  unoffending,  who  chiefly  fuffer  in  the  evil  consequen- 
ces. If  the  king  of  Pruilia,  were  not  at  the  head  of  fome 
of  the  befl  troops  in  the  univerfe,  he  would  be  judged  more 
worthy  of  being  tried,  call,  and  condemned  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley, than  any  fhedder  of  blood  who  ever  died  by  a  halter. 
But  he  is  a  king  ;  but  he  is  a  hero  ; — thofe  names  fafci- 
nate  us,  and  we  enrol  the  butcher  of  mankind  among  their 
benefa&ors. 

When  one  confiders  the  dreadful  circumftances  that  at- 
tend even  victories,  one  cannot  help  being  a  little  mocked 
at  the  exultation  which  they  occafion.  I  have  often  thought 
it  a  laughable  fcene,  if  there  were  not  a  little  too  much  of 
the  melancholy  in  it,  when  a  circle  of  eager  politicians  have 
met  to  congratulate  each  other  on  what  is  called  a  piece 
of  good  news  jull  arrived.  Every  eye  fparkles  with  delight  ; 
every  voice  is  raifed  in  announcing  the  happy  event.  And 
what  is  the  cauie  of  all  this  joy  ?  and  for  what  are  our  win- 
dows illuminated,  bonfires  kindled,  bells  rung,  and  feafts 
celebrated  ?  We  have  had  a  fuccefsful  engagement.  We 
have  left  a  thoufand  of  the  enemy  dead  on  the  rield  of  bat- 
tle, and  only  nine  hundred  of  our  countrymen.  Charming 
news  !  it  was  a  glorious  battle  !  But  before  you  give  a  loofe 
to  your  raptures,  paufe  a  while  ;  and  confider,  that  to  every 
one  of  theie  nineteen  hundred,  life  was  no  lefs  fweet  than  it 
is  to  you  ;  that  to  the  far  greater  part  of  them  there  pro- 
bably were  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  fons,  daughters,  fillers, 
brothers,  and  friends,  all  of  whom  are  at  this  moment  be- 
wailing that  event  which  occafions  your  .foolifh  and  brutal 
triumph. 

The  whole  time  of  war  ought  to  be  a  time  of  general 
mourning,  a  mourning  in  the  heart,  a  mourning  much 
more  fincere  than  on  the  death  of  one  of  thofe  princes  whofe 
curfed  ambition  is  often  the  fole  caufe  of  war, .  Indeed,  that 
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a  whole  people  mould  tamely  fubmit  to  the  evils  of  war  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  will  of  a  few  vain,  feliilh,  ignorant,  though 
exalted,  individuals,  is  a  phenomenon  almolt  unaccountable. 
But  they  are  led  away  by  falfe  glory,  by  their  pafiions,  by 
their  vices.  They  reflect  not  ;  and  indeed,  if  they  did  re- 
flect, and  oppofe,  what  would  avail  the  oppohtion  of  unarm- 
ed myriads  to  the  mandate  of  a  government  fupported  by  a 
ftanding  army  ?  Many  of  the  European  nations  arc  entirely 
military  ;  war  is  their  trade  ;  and  when  they  have  no  employ- 
ment at  home,  or  near  it,  they  bluih  aot  to  let  them- 
selves out  to  flied  any  blood,  in  any  caufe  of  the  bell  pay 
matter.  Ye  beads  of  the  foreft,  no  longer  allow  that  man  is 
yourfuperior,  while  there  is  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
iuch  degeneracy  ! 

Morality  and  religion  forbid  war  in  its  motives,  conduct, 
and  confequences  ;  but  to  many  rulers  and  potentates  mora- 
lity and  religion  appear  as  the  inventions  of  politicians  t6 
facilitate  fubordination.  The  principal  objects  of  crowned 
heads,  and  their  minions,  are  the  extenfion  of  empire,  the 
augmentation  of  a  revenue,  or  the  annihilation  of  their  fub« 
je&s  liberty.  Their  reilraints  in  the  purfuit  of  thefe  ob~ 
jetls  are  not  thofe  of  morality  and  religion  ;  but  fokly  ren  - 
ions  of  Mate  and  political  caution.  Plauiible  words  are  ufed, 
but  they  are  only  ufed  to  hide  the  deformity  of  the  real  prin- 
ciples. Wherever  war  is  deemed  defirable  in  an  interefted 
view,  a  fpecous  pretext  never  yet  remained  unfound.  Mora- 
lity is  as  little  coniidered  in  the  beginning,  as  in  the  profe- 
cution  of  war.  The  moil  folemn  treaties  and  engagements  are 
violated  by  the  governinge  part  cf  the  nation,  with  no  more 
fcruple  than  oaths  and  bonds  are  broken  by  a  cheat  and  a  vil- 
lain in  the  walks  of  private  life.  Does  the  difference  of  rank 
and  fituation  make  any  difference  in  the  atrocity  of  crimes  ? 
If  any,  it  renders  a  thoufand  times  more  criminal  than  that 
of  a  thief,  the  villany  of  them,  who,  by  violating  every  fa- 
cred  obligation  between  nation  and  nation,  give  rife  to  mife- 
ries  and  mifchiefs  moll  dreadful  in  their  nature  ;  and  to 
which  no  human  powe  can  fay,  Thus  far  mail  ye  proceed, 
and  no  farther.  Are  not  the  natural  and  moral  evils  of  life 
iufficient,  but  they  muft  be  rendered  more  acute,  more  nu^ 
merous,  and  more  embittered  by  artiiicial  means  ?  My  heart 
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bleeds  over  thofe  complicated  fccnes  of  woe,  for  which  no. 
epithet  can  be  found  fufhciently  defcriptive.  Language  fails 
in  labouring  to  exprefs  the  horrors  of  war  amid  private  fa- 
milies who  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  iituated  on  the  feat 
of  it. 

War,  however,  it  will  be  faid,  has  always  been  permitted 
by  Providence.  This  is  indeed  true  ;  but  it  has  been  on- 
ly permitted  as  a  fcourge.  Let  a  fpirit  and  activity  be 
exerted  in  regulating  the  morals  of  a  nation,  equal  to  that 
wit]?  which  war,  and  all  its  apparatus,  are  attended  to, 
and  mankind  will  no  longer  be  fcourged,  neither  will  it  be 
neceffary  to  evacuate  an  empire  of  its  members,  for  none 
will  be  fupernuous.  Let  us,  according  to  the  advice  of 
a  pious  divine  of  the  prefent  age,  think  lefs  of  our  fleets 
and  armies,  and  more  of  our  faith  and  practice.  While  we 
are  warriors,  with  all  our  preteniions  to  civilization,  we  arq 
favages. 


No.  CI;  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  INTEMPERATE  STUDY 
ON  THE  HEALTH  ;  AND  ON  THE  DUTY  OF  PA-YJNCJ 
REGARD  TO  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  HEALTH, 


THERE  is  in  genaral  but  little  danger  left  good  quali- 
ties and  habits  mould  be  carried  to  excels.  The, 
moraliil  may  for  the  moll  part,  recommend  every  laudable 
and  ufeful  practice,  without  prefcribing  any  boundaries  to 
proficiency.  The  probability  is,  that  men  will  flop  on 
this  fide,  and  not  that  they  will  go  beyond  the  line  of  duty. 
But  yet  it  is  certain  that  there  are  fome  ingenious  fpirits, 
who,  actuated  by  a  generous  emulation,  advance  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  a  favourite  excellence  with  fo  immoderate  an  ardour, 
and  afliduity  of  application,  as  at  once  frustrates  their  pur* 
pole,  and  injures  their  abilities. 

As  I  have  then,  on  many  occafions,  recommended  a  clofe 
attention  to.itudy,  I  think  myfelf. obliged,  by  motives  of 
humanity,  to  fuggelt  a  few  cautions  which  may  prevent  the 
evils  of  an  intemperate  application.  I  mould  indeed  greatly 
lament,  that  any  thing  f  h.3Y.e  advanced  in  recommencing 
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to  youth  the  cultivation  of  the  mi.id,  mould  lead  them  to 
neglect  or  injure  that  body  on  Which  the  vigour  of  the  mind 
greatly  depends,  and  which,  if  it  is  difordercd,  often  r 
all  other  means  of  Kappineli  and  improvement  ineffectual, 
lam  indeed  the  more  inclined  to  enter  on  this  fubject,  as 
I  have  feen  very  melancholy  iailanceS  of  nervous  difeai 
tirely  ocafioned  by  intemperance  In  dudy,  and  its  neccflary- 
concomitant,  want  of  air  and  exercife.  It  is  one  circum- 
ftance  peculiarly  unhappy  iri  theie  moft  unhappy  of  all 
difeafes,  that  they  feldoni  admit  of  a  cure,  and  therefore 
great  and  early  vigilance  mould  be  exerted  in  their  pre- 
vention. 

A  great  {Indent  ought  to  be  particularly  attentive  in  the 
regulation  of  his  diet.  We  learn  from  the  writings  of  phy- 
ficians,  that  the  labour  of  the  brain  draws  ofF  thofe  fpirits 
which  are  r.eceiTary  to  promote  digeftion.  The  leaft  and  the 
lighted  food  under  which  we  can  poffibly  be  eafy,  according 
to  the  advice  cf  the  celebrated  Cheney,  is  particularly  pro- 
per for  the  {Indent.  Such  a  diet  will  not  only  render  the, 
fpirits  cheerful,  and  invigorate  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
but  enable  us  to  enjoy  health  with  but  a  fmall  mare  of  ex- 
ercife. Abffinence  may  however  be  carried  to  a  dedrudtive. 
excefc. 

Exercife  is  to  be  taken  on  every  opportunity.  But  a  fo- 
litary  walk  or  ride,  merely  for  the  fake  of  exercife,  and  with, 
ho  other  obieel  to  Simulate  our  progrefs,  as  it  is  of  ail 
amufements  the  dulled,  fo  it  is  found  rather  hurtful  than 
advantageous.  The  mind  Hill  meditates  in  folitude,  and  the 
body  at  the  fame  time  labours ;  fo  that  both  are  exhauded 
at  once,  and  the  ftudent  returns  to  his  clofet,  fatigued,  de- 
jedled,  and  difappointed.  Some  little  amufement  mud  there- 
fore be  contrived,  or  fome  bufmefs  engaged  in,  which  may" 
operate  as  a  loaddone  in  attracting  us,  without  being  fend- 
bleofour  own  efforts,  from  our  libraries,  up  the  mountain, 
and  along  the  fo  red,  where  health  with  all  her  thoufand 
joys,  delights  to  fix  her  abode.  A  few  cheerful  compani- 
1  our  walks  will  render  them  abundantly  more  health- 
ful ;  for  accord  ng  to  the  ancient  adage,  they  will  ferve  in- 
ilead  of  a  carriage,  or,  in  other  worcU,  prevent  the  fenfatioa 
effatijue. 
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Dejection  of  fpirits  is  a  certain  confequence  of  intem- 
perate fhidy  ;  but  dejection  of  fpirits,  long  continued,  can- 
not coniift  with  health,  After  a  morning  fpent  in  a  ciofer 
application  than  common;  it  will  often  be  right  toi devote 
the  reft  of  the  day  to  good  company,  and  innocent  plea- 
iures.  Mufic  is  one  of  thofe  pieafures,  and  the  moll:  de- 
lightful foother  of  the  heart  dances 
;  found  oj  the  lyre  j  Frefn  fpirits  animate  the  veins  ; 
the  clouds  of  dejection  are  difiipated,  and  the  foul  fhines 
out  once  more  like  the  fun  after  a  mift,  in  the  blue  expanfe 
of  aether. 

Nocturnal  ftudies,  too  long  and  too  clofely  continued, 
feldom  fail  to  injure  the  eyes,  and  together  with  them,  the 
whole  nervous  fyftem.  They  who  are  impelled  by  neceffity 
to  work  by  night  and  by  day,  muft  indeed  fubmit  with  pa- 
tience to  their  defliny  ;  but  that  he  who  is  mailer  of  his 
time,  mould  chain  himfelf  down  to  a  more  exhaufling  toil 
than  the  labour  of  the  galiey-flave,  is  a  fpecies  of  folly  ap- 
proaching to  infanity.  And,  indeed,  I  know  of  nothing 
more  likely  to  produce  madnefs  than  intemperate  ftudy, 
with  want  of  exercife,  want  of  air,  and  want  of  fleep.  It 
will,  after  all,  be  but  a  poor  comfort,  to  have  gone  through 
a  whole  library,  and  to  have  loft:  our  eyes  and  our  fenfes  in 
the  courfe  of  the  laborious  progrefs. 

Every  man  of  fenfe  will  make  ufe  of  all  the  known  me- 
thods of  fecuring  his  health,  were  it  merely  on  felfifh  mo- 
tives, and  for  the  fake  of  preferving  his  faculties  and  pro- 
longing his  lift.  But,  omitting  all  felfifh  regards,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  an  attention  to  the  prefervation  of 
health,  is  an  important  duty.  I  do  not  recollect  that  it 
has  often  been  recommended  as  a  duty.  But  mice  our  health 
is  greatly  in  our  own  power  ;  hnce  we  all  enter  into  the 
world  to  engage  in  many  active  and  necefVary  employments, 
and  fmce  the  want  of  health  will  render  us  incapable  of 
them,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  care  of  our  health 
iv.ii.-/  be  numbered  among  the  dutie?  of  indifpenfable  obliga- 
tion. A  found  cdhfUtution  of  body  is  a  biemng  of  heaven  ; 
and.  not  to  bellow  the  utnioft  vigilance  in  preferving  a  pu.rl 
of  fo  i  neftimable  a  price,  is  a  contempt  of  the  gift,  ah  jnftilt 
on  the    Giver,  and  a  fpecies  of  impious  ingratifutu  » 
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It  is  commonly  laid,  that  he  who  wants  the  advice  of 
phyhcians  in  the  regulation  of  his  ufual  diet,  after  the  age 
of  thirty,  wants  alio  underftanding  ;  a  defect  which  no 
phyfician  can  fupply.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that,  at  the  age 
of  thirty,  a  fufheient  degree  of  experience  of  what  may  be 
agreeable  or  dii'agreeable  to  the  conltitution  may  have  been 
collected.  But,  alas  !  few  of  us  are  willing  to  do  all  that 
we  are  able  ;  few  of  us  are  fo  attentive,  in  the  firft  portion 
of  life,  to  the  animal  occonomy,  as  to  remark  with  accuracy 
the  caufes  of  thofe  flight  indii'pohtions  which  are  occasioned 
by  accidental  excefs  in  the  gay  and  thoughtlefs  hours  of 
convivial  enjoyment.  We  fubmit  to  them  from  friendly  and 
benevolent  motives,  however  they  may  undermine  the  con- 
ftitution.  We  are  apt  to  think,  that  it  would  be  too  feliilh 
to  refufe  to  partake  of  the  enjoyments  of  others  merely  to 
preferve  our  own  health.  The  midnight  affembly  and  the 
luxurious  banquet  are  often  lefs  fought  for  their  own  fakes, 
than  from  good-nature  and  a  focial  difpofition.  But,  perhaps, 
if  we  coniidered  that  we  are  not  taking  care  of  ourfelves 
merely  on  our  own  account,  but  for  others,  for  our  parents 
and  our  children,  for  our  friends  and  for  the  public,  we 
mould  not  deem  a  fcrupulous  regard  to  health*  though  it 
may  lead  us  to  avoid  the  feall  and  the  revel,  either  unge- 
nerous or  unfocial.  It  would  appear  in  the  light  of  a  very 
ferious  duty,  derived  from  an  obedience  to  the  will  of  hea- 
ven, and  from  the  regard  we  owe  to  our  neighbour  ;  and 
we  mould  be  obliged  to  confefs,  that  the  nominal  pleaiures 
of  excefs  ought  always  to  give  place  to  real  duty. 

A  fcrupulous  regard  to  health  is,  indeed,  a  duty  incum- 
bent  on  all  j  but,  perhaps,  more  particularly  to  be  attend- 
ed to  by  the  learned  and  ingenious,  as  they  are  of  all  the 
mod  fubject  to  indifpoiition.  A  delicate  frame  is  very  often 
affociated  with  a  Itrong  intellect  ;  and  a  life  of  ftudy,  the' 
a  life  of  labour,  is  not  adapted,  like  that  of  the  manual  la- 
bourer, to  give  elaflicity  to  the  nerves,  or  vigour  to  the  ani- 
mal functions.  But  excelnve  eating,  added  to  excefllve  ilu- 
dy,  mull  wear  the  machine  much  more  than  the  fubftance 
of  which  it  is  conitituted  can  long  endure.  If  it  is  not 
foon  broken  in  pieces,  its  wheels  will  be  clogged,  its  ipringa 
broken,  and  the  whole  rendered  ufdefs  and  biirthenibirxi*, 

XI    2 
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It  is  recorded  of  Mr.  Pope,  that   he   was  aa  immod- 
eater,  that  lie  kept  a  lilvcr  Caucepan  to  dreis  dainties  for 
bimfelf  in  the  intervals  of  his  meals,  and  that  lie  died  of  a 
leuccpan  of  lampr<      . 

Whatever  part  of  the  fyfteyrfl  of  human  affairs  we.  exa- 
mine, one  truth  appears  to  pervade  the  whole  complicated 
jjiafs,  which  is,  that  there  can  be  neither  wifdom  norhap- 
pmefs,  nor  even  enjoyment  of  the  fubordinate  kinds,  inde- 
pendently of  moderation.  In  the  moil  refined  and  elevated 
part  of  our  conduct,  and  purfuits,  the  fame  truth  is  no  lei's 
viiible,  than  in  the  lower  occupations  of  common  life.  Sweet 
-are  the  pleafures  of  contemplation,  delightful  the  exercife 
of  the  mind  in  reading  and  reflection  ;  but  no  pleafure,  how- 
ever pure,  muft  be  invariably  purfued,  till  we  are  removed 
into  the  world  of  fpirits,  and  are  enabled  to  enjoy  intellec- 
tual delights  unalloyed  and  uninterrupted. 


No.  CII.   ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  CON VERS ATION# 


THERE  is,  perhaps,  no  method  of  improving  the  mind 
more  efficacious,  and  certainly  none  more  agreeable, 
than  a  mutual  interchange  of  fentiments  in  an  elegant  and 
animated  converfation  with  the  ferious,  the  judicious,  the 
jkarned,  and  the  communicative.  Light  and  heat  are  elicit- 
ed by  the  collifion  of  minds.  Truths,  which  appeared  dull 
in  the  folitude  of  the  ftudy,  are  no  fooner  agitated  in  con- 
verfation, than  they  affect,  the  mind  with  the  livelieft  im- 
preflions.  And  it  is  one  circumilance  which,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  recommends  the  mode  of  improvement  by  mutual 
di-fcourfe,  that  the  focial  affections  are  no  lefs  powerfully  ex- 
erted and  exercifed,  than  the  powers  of  reafon.  By  the 
difplay.  of  both,  the  heart  and  the  underftanding  are  at  once 
improved. 

Such  would  be  the'defcription  of  him  who  mould  derive 
his  ideas  on  the  fubject.  from  a  chofen  few,  or  from  his  books. 
But  let  him  confider  converfation  as  it  really  appears  in  the 
living  world,  independently  of  theoretical  and  fpeculative 
refinement,  and  I  fear,  that,. inilead  of  finding  it  "always  at* 
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tended  with  improvement,  it  will  often  appear  to  him  a  fcr- 
•  tie  (buret  of  corruption  and  degeneracy. 

A  young  man  who  has  juit  left  his  fchool,  full  of  the 
ideas  which  the  poets,  philofophers,  and  hiltorians  of  anti- 
quity fupply,  will  probably  bid  adieu  to  them  all  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  takes  leave  of  his  matter  ;  unlefs,  indeed, 
his  own  choice  Ihould  lead  him  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance 
with  them  in  private.  Suppofe  him  to  pafs  from  the  fchool 
to  an  univerfity.  There,  if  he  has  fp'»  it,  he  will  of  coure 
feek  the  company,  and  imitate  the  manners,  of  thofe  who 
poffefs  a  like  fpirit,  and  who  are  alio  celebrated  as  men  of 
i'afhion.  The  convtrfation  will  therefore  turn  upon  the  fub- 
\e6k  of  horfes,  dogs,  drinking,  drefiing,  debauchery,  of  ca- 
joling the  old  gentleman  at  home  out  of  his  money  to  be 
fpent  in  thefe  laudable  purpofes,  or  of  running  in  debt  with 
credulous  and  unfortunate  tradefmen.  Such  will  be  the 
fublime  contemplations,  and  the  philofophical  topics  of  dif- 
courfe  in  the  famed  academic  groves  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cam  and  the  I  Ms,  and  in  the  fchools  of  fcience  and  theo- 
logy. Even  doctors,  profeflbrs,  tutors,  and  lecturers,  induf- 
trioufly  avoid  all  topics  connected  with  the  fpecies  of  learn- 
ing and  fcience  which  they  profefs,  and  moft  agreeabty  con- 
defcend  to  expatiate,  in  the  common  and  combination  room, 
on  dogs,  horfes,  and  all  the  refined  amufements-  of  Granta 
and  Rhedycina.  Not  but  that  there  are  a  few  who  take  a 
phafure  in  converfmg  on  letters  ;  but  they  are  folitary  mor- 
tals, and  themfelves  are  ftigmatized,  in  the  cant  language 
of  the  place,  with  the  name  o£  Quizzes,  and  their  conver- 
sation with  that  of  an  unfufFevabie  Bore, 

If  our  ingenuous  youth  mould  be  tranfplanted  from  the 
nun'ery  of  a  fchool  into  the  army,  he  will  find  the  conver- 
fation,  in  almoit  every  refpecl,  frmilar  to  that  of  the  uni- 
verfity.  There  will,  indeed,  be  this  difference,  that  as  letters 
are  not  the  particular  bufinefs  of  a  military  life,  they  will 
be  tometi,mesthe  topic  cf  converfation  among  military  men;, 
whereas,  in  the  univerfity,  they  are  entirely  laid  afide,  left 
they  ihould  fubject.  the  academic  to  the  imputation  of  pe- 
dantry ;  an  imputation  deemed  infinitely  more  difgraceful 
than  that  of  genteel  ignorance  and  famionable  debauchery* 

SUojJd  he  be  introduced  into  the  fociety  of  noble?  and 
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Jegiilators,  he  will  flill  find  dogs  and  horfes,  with  all  their 
concomitant  fports  and  amufements,  the  favourite  topics 
of  difcourfe.  Literature  would  be  voted  dulnefs  ;  morality, 
preaching  ;  philofophy,  nonfenfe  ;  and  religion,  hypocrify. 
His  Plato  and  his  Tully  will  avail  him  little  at  the  Cockpit, 
at  a  horfe-race,  at  a  gaming-table,  in  the  ftud,  and  the  dog- 
kennel.  Such  places  are  the  ufual  reforts  of  the  fpirited  and 
fafhionable  part  of  very  great  men  ;  of  thofe,  whom  the 
young,  allured  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  career,  would  be 
moil  likely  to  follow. 

Let  him  proceed  in  his  enquiry  after  this  refined  and  ele- 
gant converfation,  and  frequent,  according  to  the  ufual  in- 
tercourfe  of  neighbourhood,  the  houfes  of  the  rich,  the  ref- 
peclable,  and  fafhionable,  in  private  life.  They  mail  be  per- 
fons  of  fenfe  and  virtue,  and  yet  nothing  mall  pafs  in  their 
converfation  from  which  any  of  the  boafted  advantages  of 
it  mall  be  perceived.  For  what,  indeed,  are  the  methods 
of  palling  time,  among  perfons  of  the  beil  repute  and  gen- 
teelefl  condition,  while  they  think  it  indifpenfably  necefiary 
to  move  in  the  vortex  of  fafhion  ?  Nothing  grave,  nothing 
abftrufe,  nothing  fpeculative  ;  no  moral  maxim  or  critical 
rtknark,  would  be  admitted  in  a  polite  circle  of  polite  vifi- 
tors.  There  is  evidently  an  uneafinefs,  a  lilence,  an  avrk- 
wardnefs,  a  vacuity,  till  cards  are  introduced.  It  is  not  a 
harfh  delineation  of  modern  manners  to  affert,  that  in  gene- 
ral, and  even  among  thofe  who  certainly  have  a  right  to> 
efteem,  there  appears  to  be  no  tafte  for  any  thing  that  de- 
fences the  name  of  refined  and  ingenious  converfation.  The 
time  of  a  vifit  is  for  the  moll  part  fpent  in  repeating  the 
doubtful  news  of  the  day  ;  in  mere  chat  without  confe- 
quence  or  connection  ;  in  eating,  drinking,  and  crowning 
the  whole  with  whirl  and  quadrille.  All  this  may  be  very 
innocent  and  pleafant  as  a  relaxation  ;  and  the  only  point 
I  maintain  is,  that  the  fpecies  of  converfation  from  which 
improvement  is  to  be  derived,  is  not  often  found  in  the 
prefent  fyftem  of  viliting  and  converfing. 

I  know  not  whether  our  youth,  were  he  to  feek  the  fo« 
ciety  of  men  inthe  profefiions,  would  be  certain  of  finding 
that  fort  of  converfe,  from  which  philofophers  inform  us, 
{o  much  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  is  received*  Ijs 
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is,  I  think,  remarked  by  fome  one  who  went  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  clergy  at  one  of  their  feafts,  in  hopes  of  finding 
among  them  that  elegance  and  philofcphical  fpirit  of  con- 
verge which  he  had  in  vain  fought  among  others,  that  no- 
thing was  talked  of  with  aay  apparent  animation,  but  the 
flavour  of  the  yenifon,  the  fine  relifh  of  the  hams,  therit.',i- 
nefs  of  the  pyecruft,  and  the  excellence  of  the  claret.  Theft, 
indeed,  caufed  the  moil  cordial  congratulations  j  and  thefe, 
interrupted  only  by  the  conjectures  on  the  next  vacancies 
in  livings,  flails,  and  mitres,  conftituted  the  whole  of  the 
difcourfe  in  a  fympouum  confifting  of  the  inftruclors  of 
mankind.  If  fuch  be  the  cafe,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that 
the  fublimer  fort  of  converfation  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  the 
common  ranks,  who  are  often  too  deficient  in  education,  to 
be  able  to  interchange  their  lentiments  with  any  confidera- 
ble  advantage  to  the  mind  cr  the  morals. 

It  is  laid,  that  a  celebrated  wit  had  fought  the  company 
of  Addifon  with  uncommon  iolicitude,  and  with  a  hope  of 
being  delighted  with  that  fine  humour  which  is  fo  confpi- 
cuous  in  his  writings  ;  but  that  Acldifon  did  not  talk  the* 
he  paid  it  off  in  drinking,  which  he  did  fo  intemperately, 
that  nature  was  obliged  to  throw  off  her  load  ;  upon  which 
circumtlance  the  viiltor,  on  his  departure,  remarked,  that 
no  good  thing  had  come  out  of  his  mouth  that  night  but 
the  wine.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered  by-thofe  who 
bring  fuch  inftances  in  their  own  juitificaiion,  that  the  caufe 
of  Addifon's  taciturnity  was,  a  natural  diffidence  in  the 
company  of  ftrangers,  to  difmifs  which  he  took  his  glafs 
more  freely  than  he  might  otherwife  have  done  ;  and  that, 
among  a  chofen  few,  his  converfation  was  at  once  improving 
and  delightful. 

In  fome  circles  it  is  pofTible  to  be  a  very  excellent  com- 
panion without  tittering  a  (Ingle  fentimerit,  or  a  fingle  word 
more  than  is  necefiavy  to  repeat  the  toail.  In  theie,  indeed, 
the  wit  of  a  Swift,  the  humour  of  a  Quin,  and  the  fine  phi-. 
1.. fop] ileal  fpirit  of  an  Addifon,  would  not  be  deemed  half 
fo  agreeable  as  the  good  natured  eafe  of  him  who  counts 
no  hours  but  filently  fits  and  inhales  and  exhales,  through 
a  tube  of  clay,  the  fmoke  of  tobacco.  If  fuch  perfcns  are 
philofophw,  one  might  guefs  frcm  their  taciturnity  that 
they  are  the  diitiples  of  Pythagoras, 
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In  th,e  lower  ranks  of  mankind,  we  muil  not  expect  re- 
finement. Uberai  and  ingenious  ideas  muft  have  been  coU 
lected  by  reading,  before  conterfation  can  been  advanced  to 
the  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  We  readily  therefore 
pardon  thofe  defects  which  could  not  eafily  have  be  fuppn- 
ed.  We  are  not  furprifed  at  ribaldry,  noife,  and  nonfenfe, 
in  the  fociety  of  the  vulgar,  and  of  thofe  who  feek 'relief 
from  bodily  labour  in  coarfe  mirth  and  unftlected  fociety. 
But  that  perfons  who  have  improved  their  reafcu.  and  who 
have.leifure  for  all  the  refmments  of  intelle'ftual  pleafure, 
/hculd  neglect  the  means  of  fo  much  advantage  and  fatisfac* 
tion  as  might  be  derived  from  converfatjon  properly  con- 
duced, is  an  addition*!  inirance  of  our  folly,  in  difregarding 
the  meft  obvious  means  of  improving  our  happine'fs  -and  our 
condition.' 

I  knew  it  may  be  faid,  that,  as  relaxation  is  often  the 
principal  object  of  our  mutual  intercourfe,  to  render  conver- 
fation a  ftudy  and  the  effect  of  care  and  meditation,  is  to 
defeat  its  purpofe.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
improvement  in  converfation  which  I  recommend,  contri- 
butes no  lefs  to  increafe  the  pleafure  than  the  advantage  of 
it.  I  recommend  no  ftifFnefs,  no  improper  folemnity,  or 
difagreeable  formality ;  but  eafe,  elegance,  politenefs,  uni- 
ted with  fenfe,  tafle,  learning,  and  with  a  communicative 
difpofition.  Cards  are  not  difapproved  in  general ;  nothing, 
however  light,  while  it  is  innocent,  is  totally  prohibited  ; 
and  all  that  I  contend  for  is,  that,  where  circumftances  ad- 
mit, and  in  a  proper  alteration,  liteiature,  the  fine  arts,  natural 
and  moral  philofophy,  hiftory,  and  whatever  exercife6  the 
better  powers  of  the  underftanding,  mould  contribute  to  fill 
up  the- many  hours  which  wt$  ufually  fpend  in  company. 
Thefe  things  would  often  preclude  iniipidity,  fcandal,  gam- 
ing, and  intemperance.  Such  would  be  their  valuable 
effects  confidered  only  negatively.  But  they  would  do 
more,  they  would  exalt  and  refine  the  human  mind,  and 
.would  prove  what  man  fo  often  boafts  without  exhibiting 
fufficient  proofs  of  it  that  he  is  an  animal  not  only  fecial, 
but  rational. 
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*  No.    CHI.       ON     GOODNESS    OF     HEART. 


WHOEVER  has  made  accurate  obfervations  on  men 
and  manners,  will  eaiily  perceive,  that  the  praife 
of  goodnefs  of  heart  is  uiually  accompanied  with  an  oblique 
insinuation  of  intellectual  imbecillity.  I  believe  Rim  to  be  a 
well-meaning  man,  fays  the  malignant  panegyriit,  and  if 
(here  is  any  fault  in  him,  it  will  be  found  rather  in  his  head 
than  in  his  heart.  Nothing  could  be  better  contrived  by  a 
crafty  and  envious  world,  to  render  this  amiable  quality 
contemptible,  than  to  reprefent  it  as  the  effect,  or  as  the 
companion  of  folly. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  innocence  and  integrity  are  ufu- 
ally  accompanied  with  iimplicity  ;  not,  however,  with  that 
fort  of  iimplicity  which  is  fometimes  fynonymous  with  fol- 
ly ;  but  with  an  amiable  opennefs  of  manners,  which  had 
rather  lofe  its  objects,  than  obtain  them  by  deceit  ;  which 
leads  the  tongue  boldly  to  fpeak  what  the  heart  bone 
conceives.  If  we  weigh  the  iatisfac/tions  of  an  open  and 
upright  conduct,  of  a  clear  confeience,  and  of  that  liberty, 
which  we  enjoy  by  thinking,  fpeaking,  and  acting,  without 
mean  and  fervile  reitraints,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found,  that 
this  hmplicity  is  true  wifdom,  and  that  the  cunning  of  the 
worldly  wife  is  real  and  egregious  imprudence. 

Goodnefs  of  heart,  whether  it  be  a  natural  or  acquired 
goodnefs,  is  indeed,  in  every  refpect.,  the  higheit  excellence. 
It  is  the  only  quality  which  can  refcue  human  nature  from 
the  difgrace  and  mifery  of  its  wretched  weakness,  and  its 
powerful  tendencies  to  evil.  It  raifes  the  poor  worm,  that 
other  wife  crawls  on  a  dunghill  and  flings  and  bites  his 
wretched  companions,  to  an  exalted  place  in  the  fcale  of 
being,  and  caufes  him  to  afiimilate  with  the  divine  nature. 

I  (hall  exhibit  to  my  youthful  readers,  whofe  hearts  are  yet 
fufceptible  of  whatever  bias  they  chufe  to  give  them,  two 
characters  :  in  one  of  which  appeared  goodnefs  of  heart, 
and  in  the  other,  worldly  wifdom  or  cunning,  or  the  art 
pf  pleating  for  the  fake  of  profit.     If  any  one  mould  heil^ 
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tate  in  chufmg  whether  of  the  two  fhall  be  his  model,  he  need 
not  heiitate  at  beginning  a  reformation  of  himfelf,forhe  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  his  own  heart  Hands  greatly  in  need  of 
amendment. 

Serpens  (for  fuch  let  us  luppofe  to  be  his  name)  has  per- 
fuaded  himfelf  that  he  fees  farther  into  things  than  the  reit 
of  his  fpecies.  He  coniiders  religion  as  prieft-craft,  mora- 
lity as  the  invention  of  politicians,  and  tafte  and  literature 
as  the  amufement  of  fools.  Kis  philofophy,  and  all  his 
better  purfuits  and  ideas,  are  circumfcribed  within  limits 
extremely  narrow.  Pleafure  and  intereft  are  his  chief  good, 
his  only  objects  of  ferious  purfuit  ;  and  in  the  attainment 
of  thefe  he  is  not  fcrupuloufly  delicate.  There-is,  indeed,  no 
virtue  or  good  quality,  the  appearance  of  which  he  does 
not  aflfume  ;  becaufe  while  mankind  are  weak  ensugh  to 
judge  and  eiteem  men  according  to  moral  and  religious  pre- 
judices,  a  plauiible  appearance  is  effentially  necefTary  to  fuc- 
cefs  iu  life.  External  decency  is  his  higheft  aim.  Sincerity 
or  found  principles  would  but  retard  his  purpofes.  Com- 
pafiion  he  never  felt,  and  is  equally  a  ftranger  to  love  and 
friendship,  though  he  is  always  profefling  them  to  perions  of 
fortune  and  diltinction,  whom  he  idolizes  with  religious  ado- 
ration; and  this  is  the  only  fentiment  which  he  feels,  border- 
ing upon  religion. 

By  a  life  fpent  in  abject  fervility,  in  courting  a  capricious 
world,  in  deceiving  the  credulous,  in  contriving  fchemes  of 
advantage  or  pleafure,  and  in  hardening  his  confeience,  he 
has  at  lad,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  obtained  fome  promotion, 
and  accumulated  a  handfome  fum  of  money.  But  he  can- 
not enjoy  it  now  he  is  poflefTed  of  it.  The  fame  greedy 
fclfimnefs  which  taught  him  to  debafe  his  foul  in  purfuing 
intereft  and  private  gratification,  ftill  operates  on  his  con- 
duel,  and  renders  him  a  complete  mifer.  Though  he  has 
long  enjoyed  a  competency,  he  never  had  fpirit  enough  to 
marry.  He  was  afraid  of  the  expence.  He  hates  his  rela- 
tions, becaufe  he  thinks  they  expecthisfortuneat  his  deceafe. 
He  has  made  no  real  friends,  though  he. has  deceived  thou- 
fauds,  by  profefling  friendlhip  for  the  eafier  accomplifhment 
of  his  dirty  dengns.  All  the  neighbours  deteil  him  ;  and 
he  envies  every  one  of  them  who  appears  to  be  happier  than 
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hirafelf,  which  indeed  they  all  do  ;  for  his  heart  is  torn 
with  malignity,  with  fears,  anxieties,  and  covetoufnefs.  He 
bears,  hdwever,  the  character  of  a  fhrewd  and  feniible  man, 
one  who  knows  the  world,  and  learned,  at  an  early  age,  to 
make  it  his  bubble.  His  advice  is  conlidered  as  an  oracle  in 
all  pecuniary  bunnefs,  and  no  attorney  would  be  half  fo 
much  confulted,  it  he  did  not  render  himfelf  almoit  inaccef- 
iible  by  tlie  morofenefs  of  his  temper.  As  in  his  youth, 
he  was  all  fubmiffion  and  gentlenefs,  and  perfectly  (killed  in 
the  celebrated  art  of  pleating  ;  fo  now,  when  the  mafque  is 
no  longer  neceflary,  his  natural  difpoiition  breaks  out  in 
all  its  horid  deformity.  But  the  mifery  which  he  OCcaiions 
to  all  around  him,  falls  upon  himfelf,  by  the  juft  retribution 
of  Providence.  The  heart,  which  has  been  the  receptacle 
of  every  vice  and  every  meannefs,  is  always  the  feat  of  unea- 
fy  (enfatton.  The  llupid  infenhbility  with  refpeft  to  the 
finer  feelings,  which  ufually  chara6leri7.es  that  fort  of  fhrewd 
men,  who  are  celebrated  in  the  world  as  men  who  hnoi-j 
things  fo    well,   may,    indeed,  guard    them    from    pungent 

'ion  ;  but  it  is  itfelf  a  curfe  moil  devoutly  to  be  d 
cated. 

Simplicius  was  the  fon  of  parents  remarkable  for  tlie  pi- 
ety and  regularity  of  their  lives.  He  received  a  liberal  c- 
ducation  in  its  moll  compreheniive  form,  and  found  every 
moral  inilruclion  which  he  derived  from  books,  and  from 
his  preceptor,  confirmed  by  example  at  home.  All  his  de- 
licate fentibilities  were  gradually  nurfed  to  a  (late  of  per- 
fection by  the  innocence  and  temperance  of  his  life  ;  by  the 
piety  and  virtue  of  his  family,  in  which  fuch  refpedt  waj 
paid  to  him  while  a  boy,  that  not  a  word  that  could  con- 
vey a  loofe  or  improper  idea  was  ever  uttered  in  his  prefence. 
He  married  early,  and  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  heart  in 
felecting  a  moft  amiable  woman  of  beauty,  fenfe,  and  tem- 
per, but  of  little  or  no  fortune.  The  fhrewd  and  wife  men 
of  the  world  laughed  and  pitied.  Simplicius,  however,  had 
never  any  reafon  to  repent.  His  children  are  his  chief  de- 
light ;  but  he  loves  his  friends  with  (incere  and  unalterable 
affection  ;  and  there  is  no  fpecies  of  diflrefs  which  he  does 
not  pity  and  relieve  to  the  bed  of  his  power.  The  amia- 
blenefs  of  his  manners,  and  the  regularity  of  his  condur?:f 
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gave  him  the  advantage  of  character,  the  want  of  which 
can  felciom  be  fupplied  by  any  worldly  policy.  With  this 
powerful  recommendation  he  has  made  his  way  to  eminence, 
snd  enjoys  his  fuccefs  with  the  trueil  relifh.  It  is,  indeed, 
unembittered  by  any  reflection  of  fmifter  motives  of  fecur- 
ing  it.  He  always  proceeded  in  the  ftraight  road  of  com- 
mon fenfe  and  common  honeiiy.  He  knew  of  no  obliqui- 
ties ;  for,  indeed,  he  found  the  art  of  life  very  plain  and 
cafy,  and  by  no  means  fuch  as  requires  the  precepts  of  a 
Machiavel.  His  heart  aud  his  underltandintj;  are  both  ex- 
cellent  ;  and,  eo-operating  with  each  other,  have  conducted 
him  to  happinefs  through  the  flowery  paths  of  innocence. 
His  heart  has  been  a  perpetual  fpring  of  agreeable  fenfati- 
ons  to  himfelf,  and  to  all  who  were  fo' fortunate  as  to  be  al- 
lied to  him  by  kindred,  by  affinity,  by  acquaintance,  or  in 
the  courfe  of  his  negociations.  A  good  confeience  will 
caufe  the  evening  of  life  to  clofe  in  the  fweeteft  ferenity,  as. 
the  day  has  been  diflinguifhed  by  unclouded  funihine. 

Whatever  the  fhort- lighted  votaries  of  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion may  aifert,  there  is  do  doubt,  but  that  real  goodnefs 
of  heart  is  the  noblelt  ornament  of  human  nature,  and  the 
leail  fallible  fource  of  permanent  fatisfaction.  I  have  of- 
ten therefore  lamented,  that  in  the  courfe  of  what  is  called 
a  liberal  education,  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  at 
our  bell  fchools  to  the  culture  of  the  heart.  While  good 
feeds  have  been  fown  in  the  underftandihg,  the  heart  has 
been  fuffered  to  be  over-run  with  weeds  and  briars.  In 
truth,  learning  and  abilities,  without  goodnefs  of  heart,  con- 
ititute  that  kind  of  wifdom  which  is  foolifnnefs  in  the  light 
of  reafon  and  of  God.  Without  goodnefs  of  heart,  man, 
however  accomplished,  is  fo  far  from  being  but  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  that  he  is  fcarcely  above  the  accurfedfpi- 
rits,  and  by  no  means  equal  to  many  of  the  brutes,  who  of- 
ten exhibit  meft  amiable  inftances  of  a  good  heart  in  the 
virtues  of  gratitude,  iincere  affection,  and  fidelity. 
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No.     CIV.        ON     THE     CHARACTERS    OF    TI!  EOP  HR  ASTU  S< 


IF  portraits  of  the  ancient  Athenians,  painted  from  the 
life  by  the  artiits  of  the  times,  had  ftefcerided  to  the 
prtfentagc,  they  would  have  attracted  universal  notice,  and 
have  been  juftly  confidered  as  invaluable.  The  productions, 
however,  of  the  pencil  are  not  proof  again il  the  corrofiohs 
of  time  ;  but  though  we  have  no  original  pictures  of  the 
perfonsofthc  ancient  Athenians,  we  have  admirable  (ketch- 
es of  their  minds  delineated  by  Theophraltus.  I  do  not 
mean  descriptions  of  heroes,  philofophers,  or  poets.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  hiftorian.  Theophraftus 
has  taken  his  pictures  from  private  and  common  life  ;  from 
perfons  too  obfeure  to  adorn  the  page  of  hiftory,  but  who 
constitute  fubjects  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  him  who 
ftudies  the  anatomy  of  human  nature.  It  is,  indeed,  ex- 
tremely curious  and  amufing  to  difcover  flrokes  of  charac- 
ter in  the  citizens  of  Athens,  who  lived  above  two  thou- 
fand  years  ago,  exactly  fimilar  to  the  manners  of  the  pre- 
fent  day,  as  they  appear  in  London,  and  in  other  parts  of 
civilized  Europe.  ^ 

Theophraftus  entered  on  the  undertaking  of  delineating 
the  characters  of  his  countrymen  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine  5 
aw  age  at  which  he  had  treafured  up  a  multitude  of  ideas 
from  converfe  and  obfervation.  His  defign  was  to  ftigma- 
tize  follies,  foibles,  and  little  vices,  rather  than  atrocious- 
crimes.  He  meant,  as  he  informs  us  himfelf  in  his  preface, 
that  pevterity  mould  learn  from  the  patterns  which  he  mould 
leave  them,  to  judge  of  characters  with  accurate  difcrimi- 
nation,  and  to  felect  fueh  perfons  for  fi  iendfhip  and  ac- 
quaintance as  might  communicate  excellence  equal  to  their 
own,  by  exciting  a  fpirit  of  generous  emulation. 

I  will  transcribe  a  lingle  extract  for  the  amufement  of 
my  reader,  defiling  him  to  keep  in  his  mind  the  idea,  that 
the  writer  of  the  character,  and  the  perfon  charadterifed, 
lived  above  three  hundred  years  before  the  Chriflian  aenj. 
It  will  alfo  be  proper,  in  order  to  receive  all  the  pleafure 
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which  the  perufal  of  Theophraftus  is  capable  of  affording, 
that  the  reader  mould  confkler,  whether  many  features  of 
the  character  have  not  fallen  under  his  own  observation. 

The  following  paiTage  is  taken  from  his  ftction  on  the 
Art  oi  Pleafing  \  and  i'news,  that  this  boafted  art,  as  it  is 
now  taught,  is  no  modern  difcovery  3  but  is,  at  all  times, 
the  genuine  offspring  of  meannefs  and  felf-intereft. 

"  The  art  of  pleafing,"  fays  he,  "  is  a  kind  of  behaviour 
in  the  company  of  another,  which  tends,  indeed,  to   give 
pleafure,  but  not  for  the  beft  of  purpofes.  The  perfen  who 
ftudies  it,  is  fuch  an  one  as,  after  having  faluted  a  man  a 
great  way  off,  and  called  him  the  be  ft  man  in  the  world, 
and  admired  him  jfufficiently,  takes  him  by  both  his  hands, 
and  will  not  let  him    go  ;  but  accompanying  him  a  little 
way,  aiks  when  he  fhall  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  him  a- 
gain  ;  nor  does  he  take  leave  after  all  without  a  thoufand 
compliments  and  praifes.     When  he  is  called  in  as  an  ar- 
bitrator, he  is  not  only  dcihous   of  pleafing  the   party  on 
whofe  fide  he  appears,  but  the  adveifary  alio,  that  he  may 
feem  to  be  the  common  friend  of  both.     He  tells  a  foreign 
^er.tieman,  that  he  really  fpeaksthe  language  with  a  better 
accent  than  the  natives.      When  he  is  invited  to  dinner,  he 
jtnfifts  upon  the  gentleman's  letting  the  little  children  come 
in,  and  the   moment   he  fees  them,   he  declares,   they  are 
more  like  their  father  than  one  fig  is  like  another  ;  and  ta- 
king them  by  the  hand,  he  kiiTes  them,  and  makes  them  lit 
next  to  him,  and  plays  with  there  himfelf,   faying,  here  is 
a  little  trinket  forgone,  and  hers  is  a  little  hatchet  for  the 
other ;  and  he  lets  them  fall  aileep  on  his  lap,  feeming  to 
be  highly  delighted,  though  he  fits  on  thorns  all  the  while. 
He  fhaves  his  face  very  often  ;  he  keeps  his  teeth  accurate- 
ly clean  ;  lays  alide  his  clothes,  even  while  they  are  good, 
becaufe  the  fafhion    is   changed,  and  takes  care  to  be  per- 
fumed with  the  befl  perfume.      In   all  public  places  he  is 
feea  talking,  or  fitting,  with  the  principal,  perfons,  &c."  It 
is  not  conhilent  with  my  delign  to  fill  my  paper  with  cita- 
tions, or  it  would  be  eafy  to  produce  many  ancient  pieces 
from  this  moral  painter,  which  deferve  to  be  highly  elleem- 
ei  on  account    of  their  age  and  curiofity.     The  paintings, 
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it  mull  be  owned,  are  rather  in  the  Flemiih  ftyle,  and  many 
of  them  partake  of  the  caricature. 

But  though  I  commend  the  pieces  as  curiolities,  I  would 
by  no  means  be  underflood  to  praife  them  as  perfect,  or  as 
ftandards  for  imitation.  Whether  they  have  undergone 
mutilation  or  tranfpoiition,  or  whether  the  author,  in  ex- 
treme old  age,  had  not  fpirits  to  review  what  he  wrote,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  determine  :  but  it  is  certain,  that  there  is 
often  a  total  want  of  connection,  and  that  many  ftrokes  are 
admitted  not  at  all  defcriptive  of  the  character  to  which 
they  are  applied.  Indeed  it  appears  probable,  that  the  cha- 
racters were  real  ones,  and  the  remarks  perfonal.  So  that 
though  the  author  began  with  a  general  foible  or  folly,  yet, 
purfuing  the  model  from  which  he  drew  in  all  its  parts,  he 
was  led,  by  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  whole,  to  fome 
particularities  not  at  all  connected  with  the  predominant 
features  of  the  general  character  defcribed. 

With  refpe6t  to  the  ftyle  of  this  little  book,  I  cannot 
difeover  any  beauties  fo  peculiarly  finking  as  could  induce 
Ariitotle  to  change  this  author's  name  from  Tyrtamus  to 
that  of  Theophraftus.  There  were,  however,  it  is  proba- 
ble, in  his  other  works,  fome  very  diftinguifhed  excellencies 
of  diction,  fince  the)r  procured  him,  from  one  of  the  befb 
critics  whom  the  world  ever  faw,  a  name,  which  fignified, 
that  he  exprefied  himfelf  like  a  god.  Diogenes  Laertius 
informs  us  that  he  wrote  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and 
twenty  books  ;  but  fcarcely  any  of  them  have  efcaped  the 
hand  of  envious  time.  The  characters  we  may  venture  to 
imagine  are  greatly  mutilated,  and  many  of  them  loft.  It 
16,  indeed,  fuppofed,  that  as  in  this  treatife  he  has  reprefent- 
ed  faults  only,  he  wrote  another,  in  which  he  has  repre- 
fented  to  the  view  the  more  amiable  picture  of  virtuous 
and  agreeable  characters.  Very  high  commendations  are 
paid  to  his  Treatife  on  Plants  and  Stones  ;  but  it  is  but 
little  read,  fince  the  great  improvements  which  have  been 
made  by  the  moderns  in  the  fcience  of  botany.  Upon  the 
whole  of  his  character,  Cafaubon  appears  to  have  remarked 
with  juftice,  that  he  was  worthy  of  that  age  which  produ- 
ced the  glorious  triumvirate,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Ariitotle, 

Many  commentaries  have  been  written  to  facilitate  the 
I  z 
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reading  of  the  characters ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  few  ancient  book:,  in  the  iilnitration  oi 
which  learning  is  leis  r.ceeiiary  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
world. 


No.    CV.        ON     SEVERAL    PASSAGES    IN    THE    ENCHIRIDION 
OR   MANUAL  OF   EPICTETUS. 


THERE  is  fcarcely  any  cf  the  phuofophical  fe&3 
which  has  not  adopted  fome  abfardity  amidijb  a  great 
variety  of  wife  and  valuable  doclrines.  Like  all  inventors 
and  fele&ors  of  their  own  fyftems,  they  have  been  hurried 
to  excefs,  and  have  difgraced  the  rational  parts  of  their 
philofophy  by  far-fetched  refinements,  or  by  fooliih  tenets, 
which  could  originate  only  in  the  madnefs  of  enthufiafm. 
The  ftoical  fyilem,  beautiful  and  noble  as  it  is  in  a  general 
view,  abounds  with  blemiihes  which  have  r.lmoil  rendered 
it  contemptible.  It  may,  indeed,  be  laid,  in  vindication  of 
them,  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  raife  and  ftrengthen  hu- 
man nature  ;  while  the  errors  of  many  other  fyftems  tend 
only  to  indulge  its  pafiions,  and  to  increafe  its  infirmity. 

I  mail  prefent  my  reader  with  a  few  extracts  from  the 
admirable  Enchiridion  ;  diverting  them  of  the  abfurd  doc- 
trines, and  retaining  only  what  is  really  practicable  and 
intereliing  to  mankind  at  large,  independently  of  any  phi- 
lofochtcal  fyilem.  The  parages  are  well  known  to  the  learn- 
ed, to  whofe  notice  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  addrefs  them. 
They  are  more  particularly  intended  for  the  ufe  of  the 
young  ;  and  of  thofe  who,  from  their  engagements  in  ac- 
tive or  commercial  life,  have  not  time  for  the  lfudy  of  Epic- 
tetus.  Readers  of  this  defcription  will,  I  hope,  find  them 
not  only  very  curious  but  ufeful  fpecimens  of  heathen  wii- 
dom.  I  mall  transcribe  the  few  paffages  which  the  limits  of 
my  paper  will  admit  from  the  traniiation  of  a  lady,  who  has 
lo'ng  done  honour  to  her  fex,  and  to  Englifh  literature. 

"  Require  not  things  to  happen  as  you  wifli  ;  but  wiih. 
them  to  happen  as  they  do  happen,  and  you  will  go  on  we.l. 

"  Remember  that  you  ixiuit  behave  in  life  as  at  an  enter-, 
tainmen.t.     Is  any  thing  brought  round  to  you  ?    Put  out 
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]  and  take  your  mare  with  moderation.     Does  it 

by  you  ?     Do  not  ilop  it.      Is  it  not  yet  come  ?     Do 

not  ftretch  forth  your  deiirc  towards  it,  but  wait  till  it  reach- 

'.2.   Thus  do  with  regard  to  children,  to  a  wife,  to  pub- 

;"    polls,  to  riches  ;  and  you  will  be  fome  time  or  other  a 

worthy  partner  of  the  fealls  of  the  gods. 

<l  Remember  that  you  are  an  actor  in  a  drama,  of  fucli 
kind  as  the  author  pleafes  to  make  it.  If  lhort,  of  a  ihort 
one  j  if  long,  of  a  \ov.<^  one.  If  it  be  his  pleafure  you  mould 
act  a  poor  man,  a  cripple,  a  governor,  or  a  private  perfon, 
i  :r  that  you  aft  it  naturally.  For  this  is  your  bufmefs,  to 
a&  well  the  character  aihgned  you.  To  chuie  it,  is  an- 
other's, 

"  If  you  have  an  earned  dehre  of  attaining  to  philofo- 
phy,  prepare  yourfelf  from  the  very  iiril  to  be  laughed  at, 
to  be  fneertjd  by  the  multitude,  to  hear  them  fay,  "  he  is 
returned  to  us  a ph\lo£ppher  all  at  once,"  and,  "  whence  thul 
fupei"cilious  look  ?"  Now,  for  your  part,  do  not  have  a 
fupercilious  look  indeed;  but  i till  keep  ittadily  to  thofe 
tilings  which  appear  belt  to  you,  as  one  appointed  by  God 
to  this  itation.  For  remember,  if  you  adhere  to  the  fame 
point,  thofe  very  perfons  who  at  nrit  ridiculed,  will  after- 
wards admire  you ;  but  if  you  are  conquered  by  them,  you 
will  incur  a  double  ridicule. 

"  When  a  neighbour's  boy  has  had  a  flight  accident, 
broken  a  cup,  for  inftance,  we  are  prefentiy  ready  to  fay 
44  Thefc  are  things  that  will  happen. *.\  Be  aflured  then, 
that  when  your  own  cup  is  iikewife  broken,  you  ought  to 
Be  affected  j  nit  as  when  another's  cup  is  broken.  Transfer 
thi§  in  like  manner  to  other  things.  Is  the  child  or  wife 
of  another  dead  :  There  is  no  one  who  would  not  fay, 
"  This  is  an  ace  Men  t  to  which  human  nature  is  liable." 
But  if  any  one!s  own  child  happens  to  die,  it  is  prefentiy, 
'*  Alas,  how  wretched  am  I  {"  But  it  ihouid  be  remem- 
bered, how  we  are  affected  on  hearing  the  fame  concerning 
others. 

l<  If  a  per  on  had  delivered  up  your  body  to  any  one 
whom  he  had  met  in  the  way,  you  would  certainly  be  aa- 
gry.  And  do  you  feel  no  mame  in  delivering  up  ycur  own 
mind  to  be  difconcerted  and  confounded  by  any  one  who, 
happens  to  give  you  ul  language  I 
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"  Duties  are  univerfally  meafured  by  relations.  Is  any 
one  a  father  ?  In  this  are  implied,  as  due,  taking  care  of 
him,  fubmitting  to  him  in  all  things,  patiently  receiving 
his,  reproaches,  his  correction.  But  he  is  a  bad  father.  Is 
your  natural  tie  then  to  a  good  father  ?  No  ;  but  to  a  fa- 
ther. Is  a  brother  unjufl  ?  Well  :  preferve  your  own  fitua- 
tion  towards  him  ;  confider  not  what  he  does,  but  what  you 
are  to  do.  In  this  manner  you  will  find,  from  the  idea  of 
a  neighbour,  a  citizen,  a  general,  the  correfponding  duties, 
if  you  accuftom  yourfelves  to  contemplate  the  feveral  re- 
lations. 

"  It  is  incumbent  on  every  one  to  offer  libations  and  Sa- 
crifices conformably  to  the  cuftoms  of  his  country,  with 
purity,  and  not  in  a  llovenly  manner,  nor  negligently,  nor 
beyond  his  ability. 

"  Immediately  prefcribe  fome  character  and  form  of  be- 
haviour to  yourfelf,  which  you  may  preferve,  both  alone  and 
in  company. 

u  We  run  ft  not  difcourfe  on  any  of  the  common  fubjects, 
of  gladiators,  or  horfe  racea,  or  athletic  champions,  or 
feafts,  the  vulgar  topics  of  converfation  ;  but  principally 
not  of  men,  fo  as  either  to  blame,  or  praife,  or  make  com- 
parifoits.  If  you  are  able,  by  your  own  converfation, 
bring  over  that  of  your  company  to  proper  fub'rects  ;  but, 
if  you  happen  to  be  taken  among  perfons  of  ideas  totally 
different  from  yours,  be  filent. 

"  Let  not  vour  laughter  be  much,  nor  on  many  occasi- 
ons, nor  profufe.  Avoid  fwearing,  if  pofiible,  altogether  ;; 
if  not,  as  far  as  you  are  able. 

"  Avoid  public  and  vulgar  entertainments  :  but,  if  ever 
an  occafion  calls  you  to  them,  keep  your  attention  upon  the 
flretch,  that  you  may  not  imperceptibly  Hide  into  vulgar 
manners.  For  be  allured,  that  if  a  perfon  be  ever  fo  found 
himfelf,  yet  if  his  companion  be  infected,  he  who  converfes 
with  him  will  be  infected  likewife. 

"  Before  marriage  preferve  yourfelf  pure  ;  but  do  not 
therefore  be  troublefome,  and  full  of  reproofs,  to  thofe  who 
are  licentious,  nor  frequently  boaft  that  you  yourfelf  are  not. 

"  If  any  perfon  tdls  you,  that  fuchr  a  perfon  fpeaks  ill 
of  you,  do  net  make  excufes  about  what  is  laid  of  you,  but 
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anfwer  ;  "  He  does  not  know  my  other  faults,  elfe  he  would 
not  have  mentioned  only  thefe." 

"  In  parties  of  converfation,  avoid  a  frequent  and  ex- 
celnve  mention  of  your  own  actions  and  dangers  ;  for,  how- 
ever agreeable  it  may  be  to  yourfelf  to  mention  the  rifques 
you  have  run,  it  is  not  equally  agreeable  to  others  to  hear 

Jrour  adventures.  Avoid  likewife  an  endeavour  to  excite 
aughter ;  for  this  is  a  flippery  point,  which  may  throw 
you  into  vulgar  manners  ;  and  befides,  may  be  apt  to  lef- 
fen  you  in  the  efteem  of  your  acquaintance.  Approaches 
to  indecent  difcourfe  are  likewife  dangerous.  Whenever, 
therefore,  any  thing  of  this  fort  happens,  if  there  be  a  pro- 
per opportunity,  rebuke  him  who  makes  advances  that  way; 
or,  at  leaft,  by  lilence  and  blufhing,  and  a  forbidding  look, 
(hew  yourfelf  difpleafed  by  fuch  talk. 

"  If  you  are  (truck  by  the  appearance  of  any  promiied 
pleafure,  guard  yourfelf  againft  being  hurried  away  by  it  ; 
but  let  the  affair  wait  your  leifure,  and  procure  yourfelf 
fome  delay.  Then  bring  to  your  mind  both  points  of  time  ; 
that,  in  which  you  fhall  enjoy  the  pleafure,  and  that,  in 
which  you  will  repent  and  reproach  yourfelf,  after  you  have 
enjoyed  it  :  andfet  before  you,  in  oppofition  to  thefe,  how 
you  will  rejoice  and  applaud  yourfelf,  if  yotrabftain.  And 
even,  though  it  fnould  appear  to  you  a  feafonable  gratifica- 
tion, take  heed,  that  its  enticing  and  agreeable  and  atrac- 
tive  force  may  not  fubdue  you  ;  but  fet  in  oppofition  to  this, 
how  much  better  it  is,  to  be  confeious  of  having  gained  fo 
great  a  victory. 

"  When  you  do  any  thing  from  a  clear  judgment  that 
it  ought  to  be  done,  never  Ihun  the  being  :een  to  do  it, 
even  though  the  world  mould  make  a  wrong  fuppofition 
about  it  ;  for  if  you  do  not  act  right,  fhtm  the  action  itfelf ; 
but  if  you  do,  why  are  you  afraid  of  thofe  who  cenfure  yera 
wrongly  ? 

"  If  you  have  affirmed  any  character  r.bove  your  ftrength, 
you  have  both  made  an  ill  figure  in  that,  and  quitted  one 
which  you  might  have  fupported. 

"  Women,  from  fourteen  years  old.  are  flattered  with 
the  title  of  miftrefs  by  the  men.  Therefore,  perceiving  that 
they  are  regarded  as  only  qualified  to  give  the  men  pleafure, 
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they  begin  to  adorn  themfelves  ;  and  in  that  to  place  all 
their  hopes.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  fix  our  attenti- 
on on  making  them  feniible  that  they  are  efteemed  for  no- 
thing clfe,  but  the  appearance'  of  a  decent,  and  modeii,  and 
difcreet  behaviour, 

"  It  is  a  murk  of  want  of  genius,  to  fpend  much  time  in 
things  relating  to  the  body  ;  as-to  be  long  in  our  excrcifes, 
in  eating  and  drinking.  Thefe  fliould  be  done  incidentally 
and  {lightly  ;  and  our  whole  attention  be  engaged  in  the 
•care  of  the  understanding. 

"  Never  call  yourfelf  a  philofopher,  nor  talk  a  great  deal 
among  the  unlearned  about  theorems  f  but  act  conformably 
to  them.  Thus,  at  entertainments,  do  net  talk  how  perfons 
ought  to  est ;  but  cat  as  you  ought.  There  is  great  danger 
in  immediately  throwing  out  what  you  have  not  digefted. 
And  if  any  one  tells  you,  that  you  know  nothing,  and  you 
are  not  nettled  at  it,  then  you  may  be  fure  that  you  have 
begun  your  buiinefs. 

u  Sheep  do  not  produce  the  grafs,  to  {hew  how  much 
they  have  eaten  ;  but,  inward' y  digefting  their  food, 
they  outward'y  produce  wool  and  milk.  Thus,  there- 
fore, do  you  likewife  not  fnew  theorems  to  the  unlearned, 
but  the  actions  produced  by  them,  after  they  have  been  di- 
gested. 

"  The  condition  and  characteriftic  of  a  vulgar  perfon  are, 
that  he  never  expects  either  benefit  or  hurt  from  himfelf, 
but  from  externals.  The  condition  and  characteriftic  of  a 
philofopher  are,  fthat  he  expects  all  hurt  and  benefit  from 
himfelf. 

"  Whatever  rules  you  have  deliberately  propofed  to 
yourfelf  for  the  conduct  of  life,  abide  by  them  as  fo  many 
laws,  and  as  if  you  would  he  guilty  of  impiety  in  tranl- 
greihng  any  of  them  ;  and  do  noi  regard  what  any  one 
fays  of  you,  for  this,  after  all,  is  no  concern  of  yours.  How 
long  will  ycu  defer  to  think  yourfelf  worthy  of  the  no- 
bleft  improvements,  and  in  no  inftance  to  tranfgrefs  the  dis- 
tinctions of  reafon  ?  You  are  no  longer  a  boy,  but  a  grown 
man.  If,  therefore  you  will  be  negligent  and  flothful,  and 
always  add  procrastination  to  procraftination,  purpofe  to 
purpofe,  and  fix  day   after  day  in  which  you  will  attend  to 
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yourfelf,  you  will  infenfibly  continne  without  proficiency  ; 
and  living  and  dying,  perfevere  in  being  one  of  the  vulgar. 
This  inilant,  then,  think  yourfclf  worthy  of  living  as  a  man 
grown  up,  and  a  proficient.  Let  whatever  appears  to  be 
the  belt,  be  to  you  an  inviolable  law.  And  if  any  inftancc 
of  pain  or  pleafure,  or  glory  or  dilgrace,  be  fet  before  you, 
remember  that  now  is  the  combat,  now  the  Olympiad  cornea 
on,  nor  can  it  be  put  oft;  and  that,  by  once  being  worlled 
and  giving  way,  proficiency  is  loll  ;  or,  by  the  contrary,  pre- 
ferved.  Thus  Socrates  became  perfect,  improving  himfelf 
by  every  thing,  attending  to  nothing  but  reafon.  And, 
though  you  are  not  yet  a  Socrates,  you  ought,  however,  to 
live  as  one  delirous  of  becoming  a  Socrates. 

**  Upon  all  occalions  we  ought  to  have  this  faying  of  So- 
crates at  hand,  M  O  Crito  !  if  it  thus  pleafes  the  geds,  thus 
let  it  be  !  Anytus  and  Melitus  may  kill  me  indeed,  but  hurt, 
me  they  cannot. " 

The  conferences  of  Epictetus,  from  which,  indeed,  the 
manual  is  in  great  meafure  collected,  quaint  as  they  appear, 
abound  with  pithy  remarks  ;  fnch  as  frigged  much  more 
to  the  mind  of  a  reflecting  reader  than  meets  the  ear.  The 
gold,  however,  as  it  happens  in  the  richeft  mines,  isfurround- 
ed  with  much  drofs.  The  uncouth  manner  in  which  the  con- 
ferences appear  in  a  tran  flat  ion,  however  excellent,  has  de- 
terred many  from  perilling  them,  who  would  have  found 
their  perfeverence  amply  rewarded.  I  cannot  therefore  help 
wilhing,  for  the  fake  of  liberal  and  ftudious  young  men,  that 
all  the  valuable  matter  were  extracted,  and  piefented  to  their 
view,  with  accuracy  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  with  all  the 
ornaments  of  an  elegant  and  flowing  diction.  I  mould  in- 
deed, think  it  an  excellent  mode  of  improving  the  minds  and 
morals  of  thofe  who  are  in  the  courfe  of  their  education,  if 
fome  one  pafTage,  like  thofe  cited  above,  were  felecled  as  a 
text  or  fubject  on  which  the  preceptor  might  expatiate. 
For  next  to  the  fcriptures  themfelyes,  the  writings  of  the  fto- 
i<  s  contribute  moil  to  raife  and  refcue  human  nature  from 
the  humiliation  and  wretchednefs  into  which  it  is  prone  to 
fall,  by  natural  degeneracy,  inherent  weaknefs,  and  acquir- 
ed corruption.  They  operate  on  the  mind  like  thofe  medi- 
cines on  the  bodv  which  are  called  bracers,  or  corroboratives  - 
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and  furely  that  philofophy  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  every 
rooraliit  and  flatefman,  which  adds  nerves  to  virtue  and 
gives  liability  to  empire. 


No.    CVI.       ON     SWEETNESS    AND    DELICACY      OF      STVL1 


AS  there  is  in  fome  flowers  an  exquiflte  fcent,  and  in 
fome  fruits  a  delicious  flavour,  to  exprefs  which  no 
language  has  a  name  ;  fo  there  is  in  ilyle  a  fweetnefs  and 
a  delicacy  which  eludes  dr.fcriptiou,  and  can  only  be  per- 
ceived by  the  feniibility  of  tafte. 

But  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  analyfe  this  agreeable 
quality,  or  to  teach  a  writer  how  to  infufe  it  into  his  works, 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  equally  arduous  to  point'out  a  few  au- 
thors, in  whom  both  the  observations  of  others,  and  our  own 
feelings,  have  difcovered  it.  This,  indeed  is  the  only  me- 
thod of  communicating  it  ;  and  though  it  is  net  to  be  taught 
by  didaclic  and  formal  precepts,  it  may  be  acquired  by  the 
contagious  influence  of  a  captivating  example. 

'Sweetnefs  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  lyric  poetry  ;  but  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  it.  Though  Vofiius  is  of  opinion 
that  ivvee'tnefs  is  peculiar  to  lyric,  as  gravity  to  the  epic, 
fimplicity  to  the  paftoral,  foftnefs  to  the  elegiac,  jocularity 
to  the  comic,  pathos  to  the  tragic,  bitternefs  to  the  fatiric, 
and  pungency  to  the  epigrammatic  ;  yet  I  rather  think  that 
they  all  admit  on  fome  occafkms,  fomething  of  this  captir 
vating  quality.  Homer,  who  furnifhes  models  of  every 
ityle,  often  mixes,  among  his  ruder  beauties,  a  delicate  fweet- 
nefs of  diction,  which,  befides  its  own  inherent  power  of 
pleafmg,  embelliihes  all  the  rougher  parts  by  the  power  of 
contrail. 

Theocritus  is  all  fweetnefs  ;  and  if  a  reader,  with  a 
good  ear,  fliould  not  underftand  the  bard  of  Syracufe,  he 
might  ftill  be  delighted  with  the  delicious  honey  of  the  Doric 
dialed. 

Many  of  the  little  but  elegant  compofitions  in  the  an- 
thologiae,  owe  all  their  excellence  to  the  felection  of  wqrdst 
which  conf  ey  enchanting  mufic  to  the  ear.     They  feem. 
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indeed,  to  trickle  like  liquid  honey  from  the  honeycomb,  and 
this  without  any  affectation  in  the  writers  ;  for  fuch  are 
the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  Greek  language,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  write  on  fubjects  connected  with  pleafure,  love,  and 
beauty,  without  uiing  fuch  exprcllions  as,  belides  their  real 
meaning,  excite  an  idea  of  fweetnefs  by  their  found,  fimilar 
to  the  object  reprefented. 

Sweetnefs  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  joyous  bard  of 
Teos.  The  bacchanalian  fongs  of  modern  times  partake 
very  little  of  thofe  delicate  charms  which  diltinguiih  a  llyle 
truly  Anacreontic.  It  does  not  indeed  appear,  that  the 
modern  bacchanals  have  thought  it  pofTible  that  their  joys 
lhould  admit  of  delicacy.  The  fongs,  therefore,  which  have 
been  written  to  enliven  and  Simulate  their  mirth,  have  ufu- 
ally  been  of  acoarier  kind,  and  fuch  as  neceflarily  excluded 
fweetnefs  of  compofition.  They  feem  to  have  confidered  a 
Bacchus  as  he  is  rudely  reprefented  on  a  fign-poit,  and  not 
as  he  is  defcribed  by  the  poets  and  fculptors  of  antiquity,  a 
moft  graceful  and  elegant  figure.  Anacreon,  after  all,  like 
the  Greek  epigrammatilts,  muft  be  acknowledged  to  pwe 
much  of  his  fweetnefs  to  a  language,  which  cannot  be  other- 
wife  than  fweet  on  certain  fubjects,  without  unnatural  vio- 
lence. The  Latin  language,  though  fuiceptible  of  peculiar 
delicacy,  is  certainly  lefs  capable  of  fweetnefs  than  the  dia- 
led; of  Athens,  Ionia,  and  Doris.  But  Hill  there  are  many 
authors  in  it,  who  have  derived  much  of  the  power  ofpleaiing 
the  human  race,  during  near  twenty  centuries,  from  the 
lingular  fweetnefs  of  their  flyle. 

Catullus,  I  believe,  deferves  to  be  mentioned  among  the 
firft  of  thofe  who  have  emulated  the  Greeks  in  their  diftin- 
guimed  excellence.  Few  books  would  have  been  better 
calculated  to  give  boys  a  true  tafte  for  fweet  compofition,  if 
the  decency  of  the  poet's  fentiments  had  been  equal  to  the 
delicacy  of  his  ityle. 

Horace  was  a  very  Proteus  in  the  circumftances  of  a  ver- 
satile and  variegated  diction.  His  odes  abound  wi  h  ftanzas, 
and  his  other  works  with  heroic  verfes,  which  evidently 
prove,  that  if  he  had  chofen  to  vie  with  Virgil  in  ftrength  and 
dignity,  he  would  have  approached  his  rival.  But  he  was 
a  man  of  pleafure,  and  his  favourite  ftyle  is  that  in.  which 

Vol.  II.  K 
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he  celebrates  love  and  wine.  In  this  there  is  a  remarkable 
fweetnefs  ;  and   I  now  not  whether  the   curt  of  a  f elicit  as,  or 

that  charm  of  his  writings  which  refulted  from  ft udy  and 
happineis  united,  may  not  be  faidto  confifl  in  fweetnefs  and 
delicacy.  Such  is  the  delightful  fweetnefs  of  the  ninth 
ode  of  the  fourth  book,  and  the  fourth  of  the  third,  that 
all  readers  have  been  charmed  with  them  ;  and  Julius  Sca- 
liger,  a  very  warm  oritic,  has  afierted,  that  he  had  rather 
be  the  author  of  them  than  of  all  Pindar's  odes,  or  than  be 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  monarch.  It  is  I  think  certain, 
that  many  of  the  odes  of  Horace,  and  many  of  the  works 
of  other  poets  of  equal  fame,  have  delighted  mankind  from 
one  generation  to  another,  far  lefs  by  their  fentiments  than 
by  thofe  eongenial  beauties,  a  fweetnefs  of  language,  a  deli- 
cate choice  of  words,  and  a  well  modulated  collocation. 

The  modeil  bard  of  Mantua  indifputably  owes  his  in- 
fluence over  the  human  mind  to  his  talent  in  attempering, 
in  a  moil  judicious  union,  foftnefs,  fweetnefs,  and  the  niceft 
delicacy,  with  the  moll  majeftic  grandeur. 

Among  the  profe  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  every 
reader  of  talle  will  immediately  obferve,  that  Herodotus 
and  Xenophon,  Coefar  and  Cicero,  claim  the  firll  place  in  the 
excellence  of  a  fweet  Ttyle.  The  two  Pliniesand  Paterculus 
have  a  coniiderable  fhare  of  it.  Thucydides,  Salluil,  and 
Tacitus  are  too  fond  of  aufterity  to  admit  any  great  portion 
of  fweetnefs. 

Many  of  the  modern  Latin  poets  have  diftingulmed 
themfelves  by  the  fweetnefs  of  their  verfe.  Some  of  them 
have,  however,  carried  it  to  excefs,  and  have  written  in  the 
worll  manner  of  Grotius,  Johannes  Secundus,  and  Bonifo- 
nius.  Sweetnefs  ought  to  be  diftinguimed  from  lufciouf- 
nefs  ;  the  one  affefts  us  with  the  fenfations  durably  agreea- 
ble ;  the  other  quickly  cloys  and  palls  the  appetite. 

The  eminent  French  writers  who  certainly  pofiefs  tafte, 
have  difplayed  a  remarkable  fweetnefs  of  ftyle.  The  Itali- 
ans can  fcarcely  compofe  without  difplaying  it.  He  who 
has  formed  a  taile  for  this  quality,  will  find  it  fully  grati- 
fied in  the  writings  of  Fontaine,  Metaflafio,  and,  indeed,  in 
ail  the  celebrated  authors  of  France  and  Italy.  Thofe  na- 
tions, in  modern  times,  have  been  more  defective  in  firength 
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and  nerve,  than  in  any  of  the  fofter  qualities,  the  purpofe  of 
which  is  to  pleafe. 

Though  the  French  are  difpofed  to  deny  the  Englifh  the 
praifeof  tafle  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  we  have  writers 
who  can  rival  them  in  their  pretentions  to  every  excellence 
which  can  adorn  compolition.  Our  Addifon,  like  fome  of 
the  moil  celebrated  ancients,  polfei'fes  that  fweetnefs,  that 
delicacy,  and  that  grace  which  is  formed  to  pleafe  the  hu- 
man mind,  under  all  the  revolutions  of  time,  of  fafhion,  and 
of  a  capricious  tafte.  It  is  not  only  the  excellent  matter 
whi;h  produces  the  effect  of  gently  compofmg  ourpalfions 
while  we  are  reading  Addifon  ;  but  it  is  alio  that  fweet 
flyle,  which  cannot  be  read  and  tatted  without  communica- 
ting to  the  mind  fomething  of  its  own  equability.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  was,  indeed,  the  model  of  Addifon,  and  he  is 
remarkable  for  the  fweetnefs  of  his  flyle,  efpecially  if  he  is 
compared  with  the  writers  of  his  own  time. 

All  our  eminent  poets  have  judicioufiy  mingled  fweet- 
nefs with  flrength,  and  grace  with  dignity.  Waller  has 
ufually  obtained  the  praife  of  fweetnefs  ;  but  he  has  been 
greatly  exceeded  by  his  fucceffors  in  this  and  every  other 
fpecies  of  poetry.  If  that  fort  of  genius  which  constitutes 
a  Homer,  a  Shakefpeare,  a  Milton,  has  not  been  common 
among  us  ;  yet  the  fubordinate  fpecies,  which  is  difplayed 
in  elegant  mediocrity,  and  in  what  we  call  pretty  and  plea- 
fing  opufcula,  has  no  where  more  abounded. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  latter  writers  of  profe  have  ra- 
ther affected  the  mafcuiine  and  nervous,  than  the  fweet  and 
graceful.  The  late  Mr.  Harris  is,  indeed,  an  exception  ; 
for  he  collected  the  pure  (I  honey  from  the  flowers  of  Attica. 
The  author  of  Fitzofborne's  Letters  has  exhibited  both 
grace  and  fweetnefs  :  and  I  wifh  they  were  not  fometimes 
injured  by  verbofity.  Johnfon,  Hawkefworth,  Robertfoa, 
are  chiefly  admired  for  flrength  and  force.  Hume  has  now 
and  then  difplayed  fomething  of  Addifonian  fweetnefs  in  a 
few  of  his  moral  effays.  It  is  to  be  wifhed  he  had  dif- 
played alfo  fomething  of  the  Addifonian  goodnefs  of  heart. 
The  Warburtonian  fchool,  as  Hume  called  it,  though 
it  has  produced  ingenious  and  nervous  writers,  can  not 
boafl  either  of  fweetnefs  or  gracefulnefs.  It  has  delight- 
ed much  in  violent  controverfy  and  arbitrarvdi&ation,  both 
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of  which  ufualjy  bid  defiance  to  the  Graces,  and  prefer  bit- 
ternefs  and  acrimony  to  fweetnefs. 

Though  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  define  the  whole  of  that) 
■whatever  it  is,  which  constitutes  fweetnefs  of  ilylc,  yet  it  15 
by  no  means  difficult  to  difcover  one  or  two  circumftances 
which  are  highly  conducive  to  it.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  to 
obferve,  that  the  frequent  ufe  of  liquid  letters,  and  of  labials 
combined  with  fyllables  confining  of  vowels  with  few  confo- 
nants,  contributes  greatly  to  fweeten  the  diction.  But  fo 
nice  a  point  is  real  excellence,  that  the  fmallefl  excefs  or 
affectation  of  any  particular  beauty  will  totally  dellroy  all 
its  agreeable  effect.  It  muit  refult  from  nature,  cultivated 
indeed,  but  not  too  clofely  confined  and  directed  by  art.  Al- 
literation is  conducive  to  fweetnefs  and  is  a  figure  frequent- 
ly ufed  by  the  beft  writers,  ancient  and  modern.  Ufed  with 
caution  it  cannot  fail  to  pleafe  ;  but  the  canfe  of  the  plea- 
fure  fhould  be  latent.  "When  this  figure  obtrudes  itfelf  too 
often,  and  in  exctfs,  as  it  does  in  fevcral  modern  writers,  it 
lofes  all  its  grace,  and  the  reader  refents  and  loaths  the  pal- 
try artifice  of  a  writer  who  depends  on  fo  poor  a  claim  to 
applaufe.  This,  indeed,  and  all  other  ornaments,  are  to  be 
ufed,  as  it  has  been  obferved,  like  fait  at  a  meal,  which 
agreeably  feafons  every  diih  when  mixed  in  moderation,  but 
which  would  fpoil  the  whole  if  it  were  rendered  the  predo- 
minant ingredient  in  the  repait. 


No.    CVII.         HINTS     TO     THOSE     WHO     ARE      DESIGNED 
FOR    THE    PROFESSION    OF    PHYSIC. 


IT  was  always  a  part  of  my  defign,  inthefe  papers,  to 
fuggeft  a  few  hints  of  advice  to  young  perfons.  who  are 
j aft  entering  on  any  of  the  liberal  profeffions  ;  not,  indeed, 
with  a  prefumptuous  intention  to  direft  them  in  a  technical 
or  fcientific  practice,  but  merely  to  give  them  fome  general 
ideas,  which  may  render  their  views  more  liberal,  and  their 
minds  more  generous,  or  arm  them  with  fome  ufef ul  pre- 
cautions. I  remember  too  well  the  impertinence  of  the  fo- 
phift  who  read  a  lecture  to  Hannibal  on  the  art  of  war,  to 
think  of  inftructing.  any_  perfons  in  the  peculiar  art  and 
icience,  which  they  have  made  the  ftudy  ofthejr  lives.  But 
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there  are  certain  univerfal  truths  which  men  attached  to  a 
particular  purfuit  fometimes  overlook.  There  is  alio  a  cer- 
tain enlargement  of  mind  which  is  loft  in  the  narrow  ha- 
bits and  confined  views  of  thofe  who  take  an  active  part 
in  a  lucrative  profcffion.  He  who  furveys  life  in  an  exten- 
iive  profpecl,  may  fee  a  variety  of  magnificent  objects 
which  cicape  the  eye,  that  is  couitantly  fixed  on  a  few  (in- 
gle circumitances,  and  confined  within  a  narrow  circle.  It 
is  the  bufmefs  of  tjje  moralilt  to  infpect  every  part  of  human 
life,  to  endeavour  to  correct  its  errors,  and  promote  all  the 
excellence  and  happinefs  of  which  it  is  capable. 

It  has  been  juitly  remarked,  that  they  who  enter  on  the 
profefiion  of  medicine  in  any  of  its  branches,  have  too  often 
depended  for  fuccefs,  rather  on  the  cultivation  of  the  graces 
than  the  feiences.  And  it  is  certain,  that  many  perfons 
whofe  folid  attainments  were  very  moderate,  have  run  away 
with  the  greater!  (hare  of  wealth  and  popularity,  with  few- 
other  recommendations  than  a  fine  perfon,  a  fhewy  drefs,  a. 
fingular  equipage,  and  an  undaunted  effrontery, 

But  fmce  internal  fatisfaction,  a  confeioufnefs  of  having 
done  all  that  was  pofhble  to  prepare  for  a  profefiion,  and  ot 
having  pretended  to  no  more  than  we  are  able  to  perform, 
is  a  furer  fource  of  happinefs  than  the  applaufe,  and  even 
the  genius  of  the  ignorant  multitude  ;  I  advife  every  pupil 
who  values  fubftantial  happinefs  more  than  the  phantom  of 
it,  to  devote  the  firit  period  of  his  life  to  a  very  ferious  pur- 
fuit of  every  part  of  knowledge  which  contributes  to.  give 
him,  not  only  a  practical  but  a  theoretical  (kill  in  his  pro- 
feilion  :  not  only  the  contracted  ideas  of  a  mercenary  prac- 
titioner, but  the  comprehenuve  fentiments  of  a  ftudent  ia. 
philofophy. 

The  foundation  mould  be  laid  in  an  education  truly  libe- 
ral. It  is  really  lamentable  to  obferve  the  extreme  igno- 
rance of  thofe  among  medicial  practitioners,  who  are  appli- 
ed to  in  the  tint  inftance,  and  who  constitute  the  moft  nu- 
merous clafs.  They  are  taken  from  a  writing  fchool,  or 
perhaps  a  grammar  fchool,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  bound 
apprentices.  They  have  ufually  acquired  a  good  hand- 
writing ;  but  their  knowledge  or  the  daffies  is  feldom  worth 
mentioning  j  and,  upon  the  whole,  their  education  may  be 
K  z 
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f-aid  to  be  about  equal  to  that  of  a  pauper  in  a  parifh  charity 
ol.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  Hand  behind  a  counter,  and 
compound  medicines  by  the  prescriptions  of  the  doctor. 
Thefe  are  ufuaHy  in  Latin,  written  very  badly,  and  full  of 
effected  abbreviations.  They  are,  indeed,  often  fo  renigrna- 
tical,  that  nothing  lei's  than  the  Sagacity  of  an  Oedipus  can 
reiolve  their  difficulties.  The  poor  lad,  if  he  has  time,  will 
toil  at  his  dictionary,  where,  however,  he  often  toils  in  vain; 
but  if  he  has  not  time,  which  is  ufually  the  cafe,  he  takes 
the  moft  expeditious  method  of  doing  bufinefs.  He  lYafham- 
ed  to  confefs  his  ignorance,  and  therefore  puts  up  any  me- 
dicine which  his  conjecture  fuggefts  ;  the  phial  is  wrapt 
in  its  paper,  difpatched  with  all  expedition,"  and  the  patient 
poifoned. 

After  having  Spent  feven  years  in  a  mop  pounding  drugs 
*nd  Spreading  platters  ;  and  after  having  acquired  a  little 
paltry  portion  of  mechanical  knowledge  by  conftant  habit, 
he  is  diSmifled  as  complete  ;  and  goes  into  the  country  a 
bold  profuTor  of  chirurgery  and  pharmacy,  With  a  fmart 
ctrefs,  and  unblufhing  countenance,  and  a  voluble  tongue,  he 
is  fure  of  SucceSs,  and  bids  def.anceto  all  the  learning  in  the 
world.  In  his.  own  opinion  he  is  another  Hippocrates  or 
Heberden  :  and,  indeed,  he  is  an  object  of  real  wonder  to 
the  country  people  ;  for  he  collects  a  few  hard  words  from 
his  dictionaw,  which  he  utters  with  great  gravity  among 
£oiT;ps  and  farmers,  who  confider  him  as  a  very  learned  rr,3n, 
as  well  as  prodigioufly  clever  in  his  profemon,  Thofe  who 
could  bear  witnefs  againft  his  Ikill,  arc  all  fecared  and  Si- 
lenced in  the  church-yard. 

T  ufTert,  that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  as  well  as  Latin  is 
really  neceffary  to  the  apothecary,  if  he  would  perform  his 
bufinefs  with  that  accuracy  which  is  certainly  required  in 
.0  important  an  employment;  A  boy  deflined  to  this  em- 
ployment mould  by  no  mean?  leave  his  School  till  the  age  of 
Sixteen  or  Seventeen.  The  knowledge  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages accymrtd  before  that  time  rs  merely  elementary  ;  it 
is  only  of  ufe  as  it  leads  to  farther  improvement  in  the  lan- 
guages. It  Cannot  qualify  for  any  profetfion,  much  lefs  for 
the  apothecary's  the  names  of  whofe  inftruments,  medicines, 
and  operations,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  either  wholly-Greek, 
<jr  of  Greek  extraction. 
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But,  indeed,  if  lie  wiihes  to  raife  his  profeffion  above  the 
level  of  an  empiric  or  a  furrier,  he  mould  acquire  a  liberal 
education  for  its  own  fake,  independently  of  its  ule  in  a 
mercenary  view  ;  lor  the  lake  of  polilhing  his  mind,  and 
elevating  his  fent'ments.  With  a  liberal  education  and  an 
extenrive  practice,  he  is  in  fact  a  phyfician,  though  called  an 
apothecary  ;  and  though  he  fliould  neither  have  purchafed 
a  diploma,  nor  have  earned  a  regular  degree  by  fpending 
his  time,  money,  and  health  in  an  Englilh  univeriky,  he  is 
a  medical  Gentleman,  though  not  a  doctor  :  and  the  pecu- 
liar utility  of  his  employments,  when  judicioufly  and  hu- 
manely conducted,  entitles  him  to  the  company  and  convex- 
vfation  of  all  who  deferve  that  diitinction. 

There  never  was  an  age  in  which  they  who  intend  to  fup- 
port  the  dignified  character  of  graduated  phyficians  had 
better  opportunities  for  improvement  in  phyliology.  Lec- 
tures, as  well  as  books,  in  anatomy,  chemiitry,  and  every 
part  of  fcience  and  natural  philofophy,  never  more  abound- 
ed. Let  the  Itudent  devote  himfelf  to  thefe  with  long  and 
ferious  application,  and  depend  more  upon  them,  than  on 
the  caprice  of  fafhion,  or  any  iingularity  in  his  chailot  or 
livery.  A  popular  phyfician  in  a  great  capital,  and  indeed 
any  where,  is  a  very  important  member  of  fociety,  conlidered, 
merely  in  a  political  view.  The  lives,  limbs,  health,  and 
fpirits  of  a  very  great  part  of  the  fubjeebs  of  a  kingdom  de- 
pend upon  his  flcill  and  honefly.  A  man  who  undertakes 
this  office,  and  recommends  himfelf  by  addrefs  and  artifice, 
without  qualiying  himfelf  with  every  preparatory  know- 
ledge, and  who  abufes  the  confidence  of  thofe  who  fly  to 
him  as  to  a  guardian  angel,  in  the  deepelt  diftrefs,  has  very 
little  claim  to  the  title  of  an  honeit  man,  and  deferves  to 
be  stigmatized  and  puniihed  with  the  worft  of  villains,  and 
the  vileil  of  (harpers. 

It  has  been  obferved  and  regretted,  that  fome  individu- 
als in  this  liberal  profeffion  have  exhibited  fuch  ^an  attenti- 
on to  intereft,  as  is  incompatible  with  the  common  feelings 
of  humanity.  Such  perfons^are  their  own  enemies;  for  no 
gratification  of  fordid  avarice  can  equal  the  delicious  fenfa- 
tions  of  him,  who  delights  in  exerciling  his  fkill,  in  diffufing 
joy  through  the  haunts  of  mifery,  and  in  relieving  the  fick5 
the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind, 
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There  Is,  indeed,  fomething  god-like  in  the  medical  pro- 
fefiion,  when  it  is  humanely  and  diiintereftedlv  exercifed. 
Every  one,  it  is  true,  ought  to  pay  that  regard  to  intereft 
which  prudence,  and  a  love  of  his  own  family,  demand  ;  but 
he  who  alfo  delights  in  relieving,  from  the  fatisfactions  of 
fympathy  and  a  fenfe  of  duty,  may  be  faid  to  refemble  the 
great  model  of  every  perfection,  Jefus  Chrift,  who  went  a- 
bout  doing  good,  and  healing  all  manner  of  ficknefs  and 
difeafes  among  the  people. 


No.     CVIII.         THE    COMPLAINTS    AGAINST    MODERN     LI- 
TERATURE   PROBABLY    ILL-FOUNDED. 


TO  complain  of  the  prefent,  and  to  praife  thepaft,  has 
fo  long  been  the  favourite  topic  of  difappointment, 
or  of  ignorance,  that  every  ftricture  on  the  degeneracy  of 
the  times  is  looked  upon  as  the  erTufion  of  ill-nature,  or  the 
refuH  of  fuperricial  obiervation  :  but  the  abfurdity  of  de- 
clamatory inveclive,  ought  not  to  preclude  the  cool  remarks 
of  truth,  reaion,  and  experience. 

The  practice  of  vice,  or  virtue,  has  indeed  varied  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  rather  in  the  mode,  than  in  the  degree  ;  but 
the  Hate  of  literature  has  fuffered  more  violent  revolutions; 
it  has  fometimes  (hone  with  the  brighteft  lultre  ;  and  at  o- 
thet^  has  been  totally  overfhadowed  with  the  darknefs  of 
barbarifm. 

To  review  the  itate  of  learning  from  the  earliefl  periods, 
and  to  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  its  fluctuation,  is  a  talk  that 
requires  much  labour,  fagacity  and  erudition.  More  fuper- 
ricial enquiries  will,  however,  fuffice  to  examine  the  jufiice 
of  the  charge  of  literary  degeneracy  in  the  prefent  age,  and, 
if  it  be  well  founded,  to  diicover  the  caufes  of  it. 

It  has  been  obfervedby  an  ingenious  writer,  that  as  every 
age  has  been  marked  by  fome  peculiarity,  from  which  it 
has  derived  its  characieriftic  appellation  ;  fo  the  prefent, 
were  it  to  be  diftinguiihed  by  a  name  from  its  moft  prevalent 
humour,  might  be  called  the  age  of  authors.  Of  late  years', 
almoft  every  man  has  felt  an  ambition  of  appearing  in  print, 
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from  the  voluminous  lexicographer,  down  to  the  fcribbhr 
in  a  pamphlet  or  a  news-paper.  It  is,  indeed,  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  of  a  great  number  of  competitors,  fome  would 
re:ieh  the  prize  ;  and  that  the  univcrful  combination  of  in- 
tellects would  effect  fome  ftupendous  work,  which  fhould 
exceed  all  the  productions  of  our  predecefTors,  and  demand 
the  admiration  of  the  lateft  pofterity.  It  has,  however, 
been  obferved,  that  the  learning  of  the  prefent  age  is  not 
deep,  though  diffufive  ;  and  that  its  productions  are  not 
excellent,  though  numerous. 

The  multiplicity  of  compofitions  is  an  argument  of  their 
hafty  production  ;  and  haftinefs  is  at  lead  a  preemptive 
proof  of  their  want  of  merit.  In  this  point,  the  literary 
and  the  natural  world  refemble  each  other.  The  produc- 
tions of  nature,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  as  they  are 
either  of  a  flow  or  fpeedy  growth,  are  known  to  be  dura- 
ble or  tranfitory,  folic!  or  unfubftantial.  The  oak  and  the 
elephant  are  long  before  they  attain  perfection,  but  are  flill 
longer  before  they  decay  :  while  the  butterfly  and  the  tulip 
perim  as  they  arife,  almoft  within  the  diurnal  revolution  of 
the  fun.  The  works  of  Virgil  cofl  him  much  time  and  la- 
bour ;  but  they  have  exifted  near  two  thoufand  years  uni- 
verfalljr  admired,  while  the  compcfitions  of  that  poet,  Whfc 
boafted  he  could  write  two  or  three  hundred  verfes  while 
he  ftood  on  one  leg,  were  loft  in  a  fpace  almoft  as  fhort  as 
that  in  which  they  were  produced. 

But  the  hafty  formation  cf  literary  works  in  modern 
times,  is  not  a  greater  obftacle  to  their  excellence,  than  the 
mercenary  motives  of  their  authors.  The  office  of'inflruc- 
ting  mankind  in  morality,  and  of  informing'them  in  feience, 
was  once  referved  for  thofe  alone  who  were  particularly 
adapted  to  the  tafk  by  the  impulfes  of  genius,  by  peculiar 
opportunities,  and  by  lingular  application.  In  thefe  timee, 
however,  the  profefiion  of  an  author  is  become  a  lucrative 
employment,  and  is  practiced  rather  by  thofe  who  feel  the 
inconvenience  of  hunger,  than  by  thofe  who  are  Simulated 
with  the  hope  of  immortality.  But  it  is  a  known  truth, 
that  avarice  contracts  the  mind,  and  repders  it  incapable  of 
elevated  fentiments  and  generous  enterprizes.  It  ceafes  there- 
fore to  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  works  are  deftitute  of 
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fpirit,  when  they  proceed  not  from  the  noble  ardour  inspir- 
ed by  the  love  of  fame,  but  from  thr  frigid  incitements  of 
the  love  of  money. 

The  depraved  tafle  of  readers  is  another  eaufe  of  the  de- 
generacy of  writers.  They  who  write  for  the  public  muft 
gratify  the  tafle  of  the  public.  In  vain  are  their  conrpofi- 
tions  formed  on  the  model  of  the  beft  writers,  and  regulated 
by  the  precepts  of  the  mod  judicious  critics,  if  they  con- 
form not  to  the  popular  caprice,  and  the  miftaken  judg- 
ment of  the  vulgar.  In  an  age  when  the  tafte  for  reading 
is  univerfal,  many  works  contemptible  both  in  defigo  and 
execution,  will  be  received  by  fome  readers  with  diftinguiili- 
ed  applaufe.  The  want  of  the  merit  of  juft  reafoning  and 
pure  language  is,  with  the  greater  part,  the  half-learned 
and  the  ignorant,  no  objection.  In  truth,  unconnected 
thoughts,  and  fuperhcial  declamation,  are  congenial  to 
minds  unaccuftomed  to  accurate  thinking,  and  infenfible  of 
the  charms  of  finilhed  excellence.  Hence  writers  of  ac- 
knowledged abilities  and  learning  have  been  known,  when 
they  aimed  at  popularity,  to  relinquish  real  excellence,  and 
adopt  a  falfe  tafte  in  oppofition  to  their  own  judgment. 

After  all,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  abfurd,  to  attribute  ma- 
ny of  the  complaints  again  ft  the  prefent  ftate  of  letters  to 
ignorance,  envy,  and  caprice.  In  every  department  of  lite- 
rature, in  the  gay  regions  of  fancy,  and  in  the  depths  of 
philofophy  and  fcience,  many  authors  there  are  of  this  age 
and  nation,  who  have  acquired  an  illuftrious  reputation  by 
deierving  it  :  and  if  they  want  that  originality  of  thought 
and  folidity  of  learning  which  mark  fome  of  the  produc- 
tions of  our  firft  writers,  who  had  the  advantage  of  coming 
firft  to  the  harveft,  yet  have  they  a  force,  elegance,  and 
corre&nefs  of  ftyle,  unknown  to  their  predeceffors. 
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No.   CIX.      ON    THE    CAUSES    AND    FOLLY    OF   DISSENTIONS 
IN    A    COUNTRY    NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


IT  feems  extraordinary,  that  with  all  our  pretentions  to 
the  focial  affections  and  to  chriftianity,  there  are  feW 
country  towns  or  villages,  in  which  the  families,  which  an- 
reckoned  genteel  by  the  right  of  fortune  and  of  felfeftima- 
tion,  live  upon  terms  of  cordial  and  fincere  friendship.  One 
might,  I  believe,  venture  to  go  farther,  and  to  a  fie  rt,  that 
there  are  few  where  a  general  enmity  and  diflike  do  not 
lurk,  under  the  formality  of  ceremonious  viiits  and  civil 
falutation. 

The  foundation  of  all  the  uneafinefs  is  a  foolifh   pride, 
which,  though  it  was  not  made  for  fo  weak  a  creature  as 
man,  yet  adheres  fo  clofely  to  him,  that  he  can  feldom  di- 
veit  himfelf  of  it,  without  fuch  an  effort  as  few  m'nds  are 
able  to  make.      Philofophy  is  vainly  applied  ;  for  few  are 
prouder  than  philofophers.      Religion   only  can  effectually 
eradicate  a    vice  fo  deeply  rooted  ;  that  amiable   religion, 
which  teaches  us  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourfelves  ;  and 
tvhich  has  informed  Us  of  a  truth  which  experience  abun- 
dantly confirms,  that  from  pride  only  cometh  contention. 
The  moil  trifling  diitinclion  or   appearance  of  fuperiori- 
ty,  is  fure  to  excite  all  the  heart-burnings  of  iecret  envy 
and  jealoufy.      Inftead  of  rejoicing  at  any  fortunate  event 
whLh  contributes  to  the   happinefs   of  a   neighbour,  the 
greater  part  fecretly  repine  at  it,  and  endeavour  to  lelTen 
the  fatisfaclion  it  might  afford,  by  difleminating  fome  mor- 
tifying furmife  or  infinuation.      Indeed,  the  fortunate  per- 
fon  fometimes  deferves  fome  humiliation  ;  for  as  his  neigh- 
bours are  endeavouring  to  lower  him  to  their  own  level,  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  oftentatioufly   difplays  his  fuperiority, 
and  labours  to  deprefs  them  below  their  due  rank,  that  his 
own  elevation  may  be  more  confpicuous.      It  would  be  en- 
tertaining to  behold  the  little  contrivances  which  the  petty 
gentry  invent  for  the  purpofe  of  eclipfing  each  other,  if 
there  were  not  always  fomething  of  a  malignity  which  dif« 
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gulls  and  hurts  the  mind  of  an  humane  man.  The  rivalry  is 
by  no  means  of  an  amicable  fort ;  and  though  the  parties 
are  wonderfully  civil  when  they  meet,  they  often  hate  each 
other  with  the  greatell  inveteracy.  Nothing  would,  in- 
deed, give  them  greater  pleafure,  than  to  hear  of  each  other's 
lolfes  or  ruin,  though  they  would  not  fail  to  vilit  on  the 
occalion,  and  to  fympathife  in  the  politeit  and  moll  ap- 
proved fafhion. 

Scandal,  indeed,  who  has  long  reigned  with  arbitrary 
fway  in  country  towns,  is  ufually  the  caufe  of  all  that  la- 
tent hatred  which  poifons  the  happinefs  of  families  whofe 
birth  or  fortune  has  placed  them  in  the  fame  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  who,  enjoying  plenty,  might  alfo  enjoy  peace, 
if  they  could  prevail  upon  themielves  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  tale-bearer.  But  fuch  is  the  perverfenefs  or  malignity 
of  many,  that  though  they  have  themielves  but  jull  fuller- 
ed from  the  falfe  reports  of  llanderers,  they  liilen,  with  de- 
light, to  the  next  whifper,  that  flies,  like  the  arrow  in  the 
dark,  and  wounds  a  neighbour's  reputation.  If  any  favour- 
able report  begins  to  prevail,  it  is  with  difficulty  admitted  ; 
it  is  doubted,  contradicted,  or  extenuated.  But  there  is  no 
lie  fo  improbably  falfe,  fo  little  like  the  truth,  but  it  will 
be  joyfully  received  and  believed  without  examination,  fo 
long  as  it  tends  to  lower  an  object  of  envy  in  the  elleem  of 
a  neighbourhood,  to  injure  the  intereil  of  a  rival  in  vanity, 
or  to  wound  the  heart  of  him  whom  we  hate,  only  becaufe 
we  feci  the  weight  of  his  fuperiority. 

It  is  to  be  wiihed,  that  people  would  conlider  from  how 
contemptible  a  fpurce  moll  of  thofe  calumnies  originate, 
which  induce  neighbours  to  entertain  a  bad  opinion  of  each 
pther,  and,  in  confequence,  to  live  in  a  llate  of  conltant, 
though  fecret  enmity.  They  ufually  come  from  domeflic 
fervants,  who  in  revenge  for  a  juft  reprimand,  or  from  the 
wickednefs  of  an  ungrateful  heart,  delight  in  difleminating 
the  moil  cruel  tales  without  thefmallell  foundation  in.  rea- 
lity. Or,  fuppofing  fomething  fimilar  to  the  calumny  did 
happen  in  a  neighbour's  houfe,  it  is  fo  difguifed,  altered, 
and  exaggerated,  by  the  time  it  has  gone  from  the  top  of 
the  town  to  the  bottom,  that  what  was  in  truth  no  more 
than  a  trifle  fcarcely  worth  attention,  becomes  a.  charge  of 
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the  mod  atrocious  and  injurious  kind,  when  it  has  been  tof- 
fed  from  tongue  to  tongue.  The  vileil  menial  mall  utter  a 
lie,  in  the  meancll  mop  of  the  moil  paltry  town  ;  and,  in  the 
fpace  of  half  an  liour,  it  ihall  be  republished  with  additions 
and  embclliilunents,  as  a  known  fact,  by  the  Lady  of  the 
Manor. 

The  petty  offices  and  diitinctions  of  churchwarden?, 
furveyors,  mayors,  lords  of  the  manor,  commifiioners  of 
turnpike  roads,  and  iimilar  rural  dignities,  do  indeed  often 
rill  their  poflefibrs.  and  their  ladies,  with  fo  high  a  fenfe  of 
their  own  importance,  and  at  the  fame  time  excite  fo  much 
envy  in  the  little  minds  which  afpire  at  fuch  honours,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  great  perfoliate  advances  in  the  path 
of  glory,  he  is  often  obliged  to  relinquish  the  comforts  c£ 
good  neighbourhood.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  wondered  at, 
if  thofe  who  have  had  little  or  no  education,  and  whofe 
views  have  been  coniined  to  horfes,  dogs,  and  the  affairs  of  a 
▼eftry  and  a  court-leet,  mould  value  tbemfelves  too  much 
on  petty  diitincfion  ;  and  mould  fuppofe  the  title  of  El- 
quire,  Lord  of  the  Manor,  or  Jultice  of  Peace,  fuch  ho- 
nours as  may  jullify  them  in  treating  others  with  contume- 
ly. Neither  is  it  wonderful,  that  they  who  have  never  wan- 
dered beyond  the  limits  of  their  native  parifh,  mould  furvey 
fuch  diitincHons  with  an  envious  eye.  All  men  ought, 
indeed,  to  afpire  at  diilinction,  as  it  may  lead  them  to  afpire 
at  ufefulnefs  and  virtue  ;  but  it  is  certainly  deiirable,  for 
the  fake  of  tranquillity,  that  envy  and  malice  mould  not  be 
mixed  with  laudable  emulation. 

But  there  are  other  caufes  belides  the  love  of  fcandal  and 
the  gratification  of  vanity,  which  powerfully  operate  in  in- 
terrupting the  harmony  of  a  good  neighbourhood.  Ava- 
rice is  the  occafion  of  many  and  indeterminable  difagre.:- 
meats.  In  what  part  of  the  country  can  we  iix  our  reii- 
dence,  where  fome  of  the  clergy  are  not  objects  of  diflike, 
becaufe  a  regard  to  their  wives  and  children,  whofe  bread 
depends  upon  their  lives,  induces  them  to  iniifl  on  thofe 
dues  which  the  laws  have  allowed  them  :  The  clergyman 
in  the  raoft  defert  parts  of  the  country,  is  ufually  a  man  of 
learning,  and  of  a  polite  mind,  who  might  diffufe  a  tafte  for 
elegant  and  improving  eonverfation  j  but  he  is  excluded 
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from  the  focletyofhis  parifhioners,  becaufe  hemakesajull 
claim  upon  their  property.  The  molt  mocking  calumnies 
are  propagated  againlt  him  and  his  family  ;  every  thing  is 
done  which  can  mortify  anddiftrefs  him,  and  he  is  frequent- 
ly involved  for  life  by  the  farmers,  and  a  pettifogger  at  their 
head,  in  vexatious  and  e.xpenhve  litigation.  He  who 
preaches  peace,  and  who  might  foften,  by  the  influence  of 
polilhed  manners,  the  remains  of  brutality  among  his  la-, 
vage  and  narrow-minded  neighbours  is  hunted  by  them 
till  he  is  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  lonely  retreat  of  his 
parfonage. 

The  various  meetings  which  are  necefiary  to  conduct  pa. 
rilh  and  other  public  bufmefs  in  the  country,  are  often  pro- 
ductive of  violent  animofities.  An  oppofition  formed  at  a 
veltry,  or  a  turnpike-meeting,  is  fometimes  carried  on  with 
more  acrimony  than  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  It  would 
not  be  fo  lamentable,  if  the  confequences  of  the  difpute  ter- 
minated at  the  time  and  place  in  which  it  arofe  ;  but  it 
tifually  happens,  that  if  the  gentlemen  have  difagreed  in  the 
veftry,  the  ladies,  at  the  next  tea  drinking,  put  on  fullen 
looks,  and  commence  a  fecret  attack  on  each  other's  perfons, 
drefs  character,  and  conduct.  Hoitilities,  which  owe  their 
rife  to  a  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  mending  of 
a  road  or  the  repairing  of  a  iteeple,  are  carried  on  under  the 
cover  of  external  civility,  and  continue  from  generation  to 
generation. 

It  would  be  a  very  valuable  point  gained,  if  we  could 
prevail  on  many  thoufands,  who,  with  all  the  external 
means  of  happinefs,  lead  uncomfortable  lives  from  the  dif- 
fusions of  their  neighbourhood,  to  confider  duly  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  friendy  intercourfe  with  thofe  in  whofe  vici- 
nity they  have  been  placed  by  Providence.  They  may  be 
confidently  affured,  that  no  pleafure  ariiing  from  fcandal, 
from  petty  diftindtions,  from  trifling  matters  of  intereft,  or 
from  influence  over  parifh  or  country  meetings,  can  be 
compared  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  living  in  love,  and  in  a  con- 
ltant  interchange  of  thofe  good  offices  which  alleviate  adver- 
lity  and  give  to  profperity  its  fweeteft  enjoyments.  The 
qualities  indifpenfably  neceifary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
tftis  delirable  purpofe,  are  benevolence  and. humility; 
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No.    CX.        THE      IMPRUDENCE      OF      AN     EARLY     ATTACH- 
MENT   TO     ACTING     PLAYS.        IN     A     LETTER 


AS  I  was  fauntcring,  a  few  days  ago,  on  one  of  the 
public  walks,  I  could  not  help  particularly  remark- 
ing a  young  man,  whofe  drefs  (hewed  marks  of  a  fhabby 
gentility,  and  whofe  countenance  wore  the  aipec~t  of  a  fettled 
melancholy. 

The  appearance  of  a  wretchednefs,  in  whatever  fituati- 
on,  is  always  futficient  to  awaken  my  curiofity.  I  feltmyfelt 
irrcfiftibly  impelled  to  enquire  into  the  hiftory  of  a  perfen 
who  fetmed  to  be  completely  miferable.  After  having  walk- 
ed a  confiderable  time,  I  obferved  him  to  throw  himlelf,  in 
a  difconfolatt  attitude,  on  one  of  the  feats  of  the  walk.  I 
did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  ;  but  feating  myfelfby  his 
fide,  prevailed  on  him,  after  fome  introductory  converfa- 
tion,  to  give  me  his  hiftory,  which  lie  did  in  the  following; 
words  : 

*  Yes,  Sir,"  faid  he,  "  though  my  prefent  appearance 
u  may  feem  to  invalidate  my  afTertion,  I  aifure  you  I  was  the 
44  fon  of  one  of  the  moft  opulent  traders  in  the  metropolis, 
*4  I  might  at  this  time  have  been  enjoying  all  the  happinels 
4<  that  affluence  can  beftow  ;  but  now,  alas  !  I  have  no 
*'  where  to  lay  my  head,  no  refuge  to  which  I  can  flv 
**  for  comfort.  I  am  abandoned  to  the  wide  world  without 
44  a  friend  ;  and  one  confideration  aggravates  all  my  miu- 
'*  fery,  I  have  deferved  my  fufFerings,  and  cannot  juftly 
14  complain." 

Here  he  paufed,  to  conceal  a  tear  which  was  juft  burn- 
ing from  his  eyes.  After  he  had  a  little  recovered  himfelf, 
hiscountenance  gradually grewmore  ferene,  and  heproceeded 
with  lefs  emotion. 

"  When  I  was  at  the  age  of  eleven,  my  father  placed 
44  me  at  a  celebrated  grammar-fchool — there  I  fpent  the 
**  happieft  days  of  my  life.  Nature,  as  I  was  told,  had 
44  given  me  parts  ;  I  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  claflical  learn- 
M  ing  \  all  was  encouragement,  all  was  hope,  and   ail  was 
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"  happinefs.  But,  in  the  midll  of  my  improvement,  my 
"  father  refolved,  in  oppofition  to  the  advice  of  my  mailer, 
4i  to  remove  me  from  fchool,  and  to  fettle  me  in  his  own 
•«  counting-houfe.  My  matter  urged,  that  though  I  might 
44  perhaps  fucceed  in  a  learned  profeflion,  yet  the  vivacity 
u  of  my  difpofition  would  be  an  obllacle  to  my  profperity 
"  in  a  mercantile  employment.  My  father,  fennble  of  the 
"  lucrative  advantages  of  an  eflabiifhed  trade,  was  deaf 
M  to  thefe  iemonftrances,  and  on  a  fatal  day  I  entered  into 
"  engagements  to  plod  at  the  defk  and  the  counter  forfeven 
"  years. 

"  But  nature  is  not  to  be  conftrained  by  indentures.  In- 
**  Mead  of  cafting  up  funis,  and  meafuring  ells,  I  employed 
"  my  time  in  the  peruial  of  Shakefpear,  in  compoiing  epi- 
*'  logucs  and  farces,  and  in  difcuffing  the  merits  of  every 
U  new  dramatic  production.  Inilead  of  {pending  my  even- 
"  ings  in  polling  accounts,  and  examining  my  ledger,  I 
*'  was  always  attending  the  performances  of  a  Foote  or  a 
"  Garrick.  At  length,  by  conftantly  frequenting  the 
**  playhoufes,  and  mixing  with  contemptible  fciolifts,  who 
«'  called  themfelves  theatrical  critics,  I  became  fo  ena- 
**  moured  of  the  llage,  as  to  look  upon  dramatic  entertain- 
*<  ments  as  constituting  the  moll  important  bufmefs,  as  well 
<;  as  the  moll  agreeable  enjoyment  of  human  life.  The  mop 
<4  continually  refounded  with  my  rants,  in  imitation  of  fome 
4i  favourite  actor  ;  and  I  went  fo  far  as  to  treat  with  the 
"  purchasers  of  a  yard  of  Iriih  linen,  with  a  theatrical  tone 
*'   and  a  dramatic  action. 

"  I  had  fo  great  an  opinion  of  my  own  talents,  that, 
"  like  the  immortal  Shakefpeare,  I  was  ambitious  of  fhin- 
"  ing  both  as  an  actor  and  a  writer.  Accordingly  I  finiih- 
*'  ed  a  comedy  with  great  care  and  pains,  and  prefented 
•«.  it  to  one  of  the  managers,  who  returned  it  upon  my  hands 
l-  with  evident  marks  of  contempt.  By  no  means  dejecl- 
"  ed,  I  was  refolved  to  try  my  fuccefs  as  an  actor.  But 
4i  having,  with  great  difficulty,  obtained  permiflion  to 
••  fpeak  before  the  managers,  and  a  circle  of  their  friends, 
%i  who  teemed  to  enjoy  my  diilrefs,   I  was   again  rejected. 

4*  Though  I  could  not  fucceed  at  the  theatres,.  I  was  re- 
V  foLed  to  exert  my  abilities   at  fpouting  and  difputing 
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"  clubs.  And  here,  indeed,  I  eafdy  made  a  Confpicuou* 
**  figure  ;  as  I  had  the  advantage  of  a  claifieal  education, 
"  and  moil  of  my  competitors  had  no  education  at  all.  The 
*'  moil  imporant  topics  of  religion,  learning,  and  politics  I 
**  difcufled  with  more  volubility  than  the  graveft  prelate, 
**  the  profoundeft  academic,  or  the  craftieit  llatefman.  But 
u  I  triumphed,  as  if  it  were,  without  an  enemy,  and  the 
"  facility  of  the  conquelt  diminilhed  the  pleafure  of  it.  I 
u  foon  became  weary  of  dry  argumentation,  and  eagerly 
"  panted  to  wear  the  bulkin,  and  to  mouth  the  ionorous  pe- 
"  riods  of  fome  tragic  bard. 

"  It  happened  that  I  had  formed  a  connection  with  2 
"  young  member  of  the  club,  whofe  genius  was  entirely  fi- 
*(  milar  to  my  own,  and  who  had  been  engaged  with  a  ftrol- 
"  ling  company  of  players.  He  had  often  folicited  me  to 
u  go  with  him  on  an  acting  tour  into  the  north  of  England, 
"  and  I  had  as  often  refufed  from  a  principle  of  pride.  But 
f*  at  length,  an  ardent  deiire  of  exhibi.ing  on  a  itage,  over* 
V  came  every  regard  to  duty,  and  every  compunction  of 
"  confeience.  In  a  fatal  hour  (I  blufh  to  mention  it),  I 
"  embezzled  a  fum  of  money  with  which  I  was  truiled  m 
u  the  courle  of  bulinefs,  packed  up  my  cloaths,  and  accom- 
11  panicd  a  fet  of  vagabonds,  who,  like  my  felt,  had  abandon- 
**  ed  every  reputable  occupation,  and  devoted  themfelves  to 
*f  infamy  and  indigence,  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  the  plau- 
"  dits  of  a  few  ruilics  affembled  in  a  barn. 

"  And  now  commences  the  aera  of  all  my  mifery.  The 
"  money  I  had  fraudulently  taken  was  foon  fquandered 
"  away  in  a  fociety  of  thoughtlefs  mortals,  who  regarded 
"  not  to-morrow,  if  they  could  feail  to  day.  We  were,  in- 
fi  deed,  received  with  applaufe  ;  but  the  audience  was  com- 
"  monly  fo  fcanty,  that  the  expences  of  reprefentation  of- 
"  ten  exceeded  the  receipts.  In  every  town  we  were  look- 
**  ed  upon  with  fufpicion,  and  treated  as  vagrants.  We 
■«'  were  fometimes  reduced  to  fuch  extremities,  by  the  ex- 
"  pences  of  travelling,  and  the  lofles  of  afting  to  empty 
"  barns,  that  we  have  wanted  even  food  to  fupport  nature. 
"  Above  charity,  we  could  not  be  relieved,  and  deltitute 
"  of  credit,  we  could  not  be  truiled.  At  length. I  faw 
"  xny  folly,  and  after  various  refolves  fent  to  a  friend  to  en- 
Li 
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f*  quire  whether  my  father  was  difpofed  to  receive  rae; 
"  thould  I  return  and  confefs  my  fault,  How,  alas  !  was 
"  I  itruck,  when  I  was  told  in  anfwcr,  that  ray  fa.aer  died 
"  a  few  days  ago  o(  a  broken  heart  ;  and  that  his  death 
"  was  io  fudden,  that  he  had  not  time  to  alter  his  will,  k; 
"  which,  in  the  rait  rage  after  his  di.fcoveiy  of  my  dope* 
"  ment,  he  had  cut  me  off  with  a  milling. 

"  It  is  impoihble  to  give  you  an  adequate  idea  oi  my 
**■  grief  on  thisoccahon,  and  I  (hall  only  inform  you,  that  it 
u  would  have  proved  fatal,  had  it  not  have  bee-  loon  re- 
ii  moved  by  emotions  of  a  different  kind.  During  v.y  in* 
**  d::"pciition,one  of  the  a&refles  of  our  company,  whofe 
**  beauty  is  only  exceeded  by  the  goodnefs  of  her  heart, 
"  watched  me  with  all  the  anxiety  of  a  parent,  and  foothed 
•'  me  under  the  horrcrs  of  deipair,  with  the  ibfteit  blandifh- 
M  ments  of  tendernefs.  I  foon  felt  a  flame  kindling  in  my 
**  breail,  which  was  anfwered  with  a  fympathetic  paiiicn. 
"  In  mort,  1  was  no  fooner  reitored  to  health  and  vigour, 
"  than  I  married  the  lovely  Emily  :  we  have  now  been 
"  united  near  a  year,  and  yefterday  fhe  was  fafely  delivered 
"  of  twins.  That  fhe  is  well,  thank  Heaven  ;  but,  alas  ! 
4i  the  reHedtion  that  I  am  deititute  of  all  the  means  that 
$i  can  give  her  eafe,  or  provide  for  her  offspring,  fharpens 
*'  all  the  darts  of  ill  fortune,  and  embitters  every  woe." 

Here  he  flopped,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him,  after 
having  given  him  an  invitation  to  my  houie,  where  I  hope 
Io  be  able  to  alleviate  his  misfortunes,  without  hurting  his 
fennbiltty.  Eut  I  cannot  help  expi effing  my  wifh,  that  all 
who.  deluded  by  a  heated  imagination,  feel  themfelves  in- 
clined to  quit  the  comforts  or  a  parent  and  a  home,  in  pur- 
fuit  of  aprofeluon  which  is  prohibited  by  law,  and  which 
often  entails  on  its  followers  mifery  and  diigrace,  may  a- 
void  his  wretchtdnefs  by  avoiding  his  conduct. 


NO.    CXI.        ON    THE    PLEASURES    OF    REFLECTION; 


THAT  the  enjoyments  of  the  tinder  [landing   exceed 
the  pleaiares  of  fenfe,  is  a  truth  eonfeffed  by  all  who 
are  capable  of  exerting  the-  fa-euities  of  thinking  in  their 
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f  \\\  vigO  :.;'.    But  by  thefe  pkafurCi  are  generally  underilood 
fublin  '  ions  on  fubje&s  of  icience  and  abftriife 

oilition  ;  contemplations,  which  can  only  be  the  refuit 
of  uncommon  powers-  and  extraordinary  efforts. 

But  there  are  intellectual  pleafures  of  another  kind  ;  to 
the  enjoyment  of  which,  neither  great  abilities  nor  learning 
are  required.  Thefe  are  no  other  than  the  pleafures  of 
reflection,  which  are  open  to  the  illiterate  mechanic,  as 
well  as  to  the  fage  philosopher,  and  conftitute  fome  of  the 
fweeteft  iatisfuc\ions  of  human  life. 

There  are  few  who  have  not  felt  pleafing  fenfalions  ari- 
fing  from  a  retrofpeclive  view  of  the  fir  ft:  period  of  their 
lives.  To  recollect  the  puerile  amufements,  the  petty  anx- 
ieties, and  the  eager  purfuits  of  childhood,  is  a  talk  in  which 
all  delight.  It  is  common  to  obferve,  that  on  no  fubject 
do  men  dwell  with  fuch  pleafures,  as  the  boyiih  tricks  and 
wanton  pranks  which  they  practifed  at  ichool.  The  hoary 
head  looks  back  with  a  finile  of  complacency,  mixed  with 
regret,  on  the  feafon  when  health  glowed  on  the  cheek, 
when  lively  fpirits  warmed  the  heart,  and  when  toil  ftrung 
the  nerves  with  vigour. 

Cicero  has  remarked,  that  events  the  moft  difagreeable, 
during  their  immediate  influence,  give  an  exquilite  fatisfac- 
tion  when  their  confequences  have  ceaied  ;  and  iEneas  fo- 
Iaces  his  companions,  under  the  hardihips  they  endured, 
with  the  consideration,  that  the  remembrance  of  their  fuf. 
firings  would  one  day  give  them  fatisfaction.  That  thefe 
fentiments  are  juft,  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  have  enjoy- 
ed the  converfation  of  the  foMier.  Battles,  Ikirmifhes,  ar.d 
fieges,  at  which,  perhaps,  he  trembled  during  the  action, 
furnifh.  him  with  topics  of  converiauon,  andfources  of  plea- 
fure,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Reflection  is  the  propereft  employment,  and  the  fweetefl 
fatisfaction,  in  a  rational  old  age.  Deflitute  of  ftrength 
and  vigour  necefiary  for  bodily  exertions,  and  furnished 
with  obfervations  by  experience,  the  old  man  finds  his  great- 
eft  pleafure  to  confift  in  wandering  in  imagination  over  pail 
fcenes  of  delight,  in  recounting  the  adventures  of  his  youth, 
the  viciflitudes  of  human  life,  and  the  public  events  to  which 
fce  is  proud  of  having  been  an  eye-witnefs.  Of  fo  exalted  a 
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nature  are  thefe  enjoyments,  that  theologifts  have  not  hefi- 
tated  to  aflert,  that  to  recollect  a  well-fpent  life,  is  to  anti- 
cipate the  bliis  of  a  future  exiftence. 

The  profeflbrs  of  philofophy,  who  will  be  acknowledged 
to  have  underftood  the  nature  of  true  and  fubllantial  plea- 
fure  better  than  the  bufy,  the  gay,  and  the  difnpated,  have 
ever  fliewn  a  predilection  for  privacy  and  folitude.  No  other 
cauie  have  they  atfigned  for  their  conduct  in  forfeiting  fo- 
ciety,  than  that  the  noife  and  hurry  of  the  world  is  incom- 
patible with  the  exertion  of  calm  reafon  and  difpaflionate 
reflection.  The  apophthegm  of  that  ancient  who  (aid, 
"  he  was  never  lefs  alone  than  when  by  himfelf,"  is  not  to 
be  confulered  merely  as  an  epigrammatic  turn.  In  vain 
was  it  to  purfue  philofophy  in  the  Suburra  ;  (he  was  only 
to  be  courted  with  fuccefs,  in  the  i'equeftered  lhade  of  rural 
retirement. 

Were  the  powers  of  reflection  by  habit,  mankind  would 
at  all  times  be  able  to  derive  a  pleafure  from  their  own 
breaiis,  as  rational  as  it  is  exalted.  To  the  attainment  of 
this  happinefs,  a  Uriel  adherence  to  the  rules  of  virtue  is 
neceflary  ;  for  let  it  be  remembered,  that  none  can  feel  the 
plcalures  of  reflection,  who  do  not  enjoy  the  peace  of  inno- 
cence. 


No.    CX1I.        HINTS    TO   THOSE   WHO    ARE    DEWGXED     FOR 
THE     PROFESSION     OF    THE     LAW. 


THERE  is  no  order  in  the  community  more  contempti- 
ble than  that  of  thofe  practitioners  in  the  law,  who, 
without  oae  liberal  principle  of  juftice  or  equity,'  pofTefsa 
/kill  in  little  elfe  but  quibbles,  and  in  thofe  points  by  which 
villany  is  taught  to  proceed  with  impunity,  cunning  ena- 
bled to  elude  the  fpirit  by  mifreprefenting  the  letter,  and 
truth  perplexed,  obfeured,  and  loll,  in  the  mazes  of  chican- 
ery. It  is  indeed  furprifmg,  that  many  who  call  themfelves 
men  of  honour,  and  who  profefs  to  have  had  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, mould  allow  themfelves,  in  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
feflion,to  aflert  palpable  falfehccdin  order  to:confound  the 
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cleareil  evidence  ;  and  defend,  with  all  the  appearance  of 
fincere  conviction,  what  they  know  to  be  indefenfible.  It 
is  not  an  admimble  apology  to  afTert,  that  their  profeflion 
requires  fuch  an  abafement  ;  for  a  fimilar  justification  might 
be  offered  by  the  fharper  or  the  highwayman.  There  are, 
undoubtedly,  certain  laws  of  honour  and  truth  eitabliihcd 
in  the  heart  of  every  honeft  man,  of  which  no  regard  for 
lucre,  and  no  jefuitical  pretence  of  profeffional  rieceffity, 
can  juftify  the  infringement. 

There  feems,  indeed,  to  be  a  very  unfortunate  error  in 
many  among  the  ftudents  of  the  law,  who  value  abilities 
and  technical  knowledge  at  a  high  rate,  but  entertain  no 
great  efleem  for  goodnefs  of  heart  and  integrity  of  conduct. 
While  the  world  allows  them  abilities  and  knowledge,  they 
depend  with  fecurity  on  fuccefs,  though  they  mould  be  no- 
torioufly  mercenary  in  public,  and  debauch'd  in  private 
life.  Indeed,  they  have  had  examples  to  prove,  that  how- 
ever bad  the  morals  of  the  man,  if  the  impudence  and  elo- 
quence of  the  lawyer  are  approved,  he  may  have  what 
briefs  he  pleafes,  and  be  advanced  to  the  higheft  dignity. 
An  infamous  character,  blaffced  with  imputations  of  the 
moil  atrocious  kind  in  the  walks  of  private  and  domeftic 
life,  may  be  introduced,  by  his  knc5wn  effrontery,  and  his 
fuppofed  abilities,  to  that  dignified  feat,  where  law  is  to  be 
corrected  by  equity,  and  where  the  confeience  of  the  judge 
is  the  chief  controul. 

Whatever  be  the  abilities  of  a  man,  yet  if  he  be  notori- 
oufly  irregular  and  intemperate  in  the  violation  of  thofe  laws 
which  are  prior  to  all  human  laws,  he  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
moted to  any  offices  of  truft  and  honour,  particularly  thofe 
ot  a  judge.  If  the  governing  part  of  a  nation  were  fincere 
in  its  profeflion  of  a  belief  in  the  national  religion,  men 
who  are  remarkable  for  breaking  the  laws  of  that  religion 
would  be  at  leaii  neglected  if  not  difgraced.  The  advance- 
ment of  bad  men  to  the  higheft  offices  in  the  law,  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  government,  and  an  injury  to  the  people,  whom 
it  greatly  co.rupts  ;  not  only  by  the  example,  but  by  lead- 
ing them  to  fuppofe,  that  the  governors  of  the  nation, 
whom  they  naturally  imagine  wifer  than  themfelves,  conii- 
der  religion  and  morality  merely  as  engines  of  ftate. 
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Though,  therefore,  the  Undent  may  fee  men  of  infamous 
Characters  advanced  and  encouraged,  let  him  not  be  deluded. 
If  he  is  wife,  he  will  (till  pay  his  greateft  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  pure  and  honeft  heart ;  this  will  furnifh 
him  with  more  Satisfaction  than  was  ever  derived  to  a  bad 
man  from  the  infignia  and  emoluments  of  office,  and  the 
fees  beftowed  by  popular  favour.  Whatever  practice  or  pre- 
ferment can  be  acquired  coniiftently  with  this,  accept  with 
gratitude.  But  if  the  public,  or  the  rulers  of  the  nation, 
ftill  prefer  the  bold  pretender,  whofe  appearance  and  abili- 
ties arife  from  that  audacity  which  accompanies  a  bad  and 
unfeeling  heart,  defpife  all  that  they  can  bellow,  and  re- 
member that  this  life  is  fhort,  and  that  there  is  another  ; 
that  this  world  is  the  place  of  probation,  and  the  next  of 
reward.  Remember  that  a  pure  heart,  a  clear  conscience, 
an  independent  fpirit,  and  a  foul  that  fpurns  the  lucre 
which  is  to  be  gained  by  unmanly  fervility,  are  infinitely 
fuperior  (confidered  only  as  they  tend  to  promote  happi- 
nefs)  to  the  pofTeffion  of  the  feals,  with  their  ufual  appen- 
dages, a  peerage  and  a  penfion. 

With  refpecl  to  the  modes  of  preparation  for  this  pro- 
fefiion,  I  fee,  with  regret,  that  an  illiberal  method  prevails, 
which  confifts.in  confining  the  future  advocate,  like  a  clerk 
in  a  merchant's  counting-houfe,  to  the  defk  of  fome  pra£ti- 
iing  lawyer,  teaching  him  the  ordinary  bufinefs  almoft  me- 
chanically. There  he  fits,  and  copies  a  great  number  of 
dry  formalities,  fuch  as,  if  he  attended  to  them,  could  not 
enlarge  his  mind  ;  fuch  indeed,  as,  without  a  remarkable 
dulnefs  of  difpofition,  he  cannot  attend  to.  After  labour- 
ing for  feveral  years  in  a  manual  employment,  as  fedentary, 
and  fcarcely  more  liberal  than  that  of  the  weaver  or  the 
watchmaker,  he  comes  forth  a  formidable  barrifter  ;  formi- 
dable, indeed,  in  fome  refpecis,  as  he  has  probably  acquired 
a  good  deal  of  that  low  and  dirty  practice,  and  that  narrow 
and  confined  mode  of  thinking,  which  a  liberal  mind  would 
defpife  too  much  to  be  able  to  acquire.  He  refembles  a  fpi- 
der,  and  fpins  cobwebs  in  the  dark  and  foul  receffes  of  the 
heart,  to  catch  thofe  diminutive  objects,  which  a  more  gene- 
rous animal  would  not  deign  to  enfnare. 

The  true  method  of  arriving  at  an  elegible  fpecies  o£exm'r 
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nence  in  the  ftudy  of  law  is,  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the 
mind  by  a  moil  comprehensive  and  clallical  education  ;  and 
then  to  furnilh  it  with  fomc  portion  of  every  fpeciea  of  hu, 
man  knowledge.  A  general  and  enlarged  philofophy,  mo- 
ral, natural,  and  theological,  ought  to  form  the  firm  bans  of 
the  future  fuperftruSure.  On  ttiis  ihould  be  built  hiftory, 
ancient  and  modern  ;  general  jurifprudence,  and  a  particu- 
lar acquaintance  with  the  fpirit  of  laws  in  all  the  cniii'/ed 
nations  of  antiquity.  Long  and  accurate  obfervation  of 
men  and  manners  ought  to  be  added  ;  and  the  virtues  of 
exemplary  benevolence  and  humanity  ihould  complete  the 
fabric.  Such  fhould  be  the  preparation  ; — what  it  is,  we 
have  already  feen.  But  fometimes  even  the  toil  of  the  wri- 
ting-deik,  as  well  as  every  other  ierious  preparation,  is  0- 
mittcd,  and  the  itudent  called,  to  the  bar,  puts  a  large  wig 
over  his  powdered  hair  and  pig  tail,  and  ltarts  up  a  pleader, 
ready  to  undertake  any  caufe  either  of  property  or  of  life. 

Whoever  has  read  the  works  of  Cicero,  will  remember  how- 
great  a  mare  of  learning  he  requires  in  his  orator,  who  was, 
indeed, a  plcader,or  advocate;  but  not  iucha  pleader,  oradvO- 
cate  as  manv  of  thoie  who  have  diigraced  the  modern  courts  of 
judicature. The  great  ilatefmen  of  Rome  iupported  the  cha- 
racter oflawyers  with  a  peculiar  dignity,  unknownto  modern 
institutions.  Adorned  with  philofophy  as  well  as  law,  they  de- 
feended  to  the  courts  to  defend  their  clients  ;  not  with  the 
hope  of  a  paltry  fee,  but  induced  by  the  pure  motives  of 
friendship  and  humanity  ;  by  a  deiire  of  doing  good,  and  a 
regard  for  juilice.  Men,  it  is  true,  mull  live  by  their  pro- 
felfions  ;  and  theitfore  the  diimtereftednefs  of  the  ancient 
lawyers,  who  had  other  refources  cannot  be  univerfally  imi- 
tated. But,  furely,  in  an  age  that  pretends  to  peculiar  illumi- 
nation, and  philanthrophy,  and  in  a  people  who  have  long 
profeffed  a  moil  humane  religion,  it  is  wonderful  tofmd  men, 
who  affume  fo  important  a  profeffion,  ready  to  defend  any 
fide  for  pay;  and  debafmg  their  characters  by  an  afFectation 
of  extreme  libertinifm,  of  infidelity,  and  of  every  kind  of  pro- 
fligacy which  tends  to  harden  the  heart,  and  to  deaden 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  no  lefs  than  to  liifle  the  fentiments 
of  true  honour.  Are  fuch  men  fit  to  premie  as  judges, 
where  life  and  death,  liberty  and  property  are  at  flake  ? 
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No.   CXIII.        OS    SOME     INCONVENIENCIES    WHICH     UNA- 
VOIDABLY   ATTEND     LIVING     WRITERS. 


THE  composition  of  a  book  has  often  been  compared 
to  the  fur-mining  of  a  feail,  in  which,  whatever  art 
may  have  been  exerted,  and  variety  produced,  it  lcldom  hap- 
pens that  every  palate  is  equally  pleated.  Sometimes  the 
dilhes  are  not  drefled  and  feafoned  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and 
fometimes  the  organs  of  fenfation  in  the  gueils  are  languid 
and  indifpofed.  No  work,  however  excellent,  ever  yet  ap- 
peared, which  was  not  blamed,  as  well  as  praifed,  by  many  ; 
but  we  helitate  not  to  pronounce  that  good,  which  retains, 
during  a  considerable  time,  a  majority  of  fuffrages  in  its 
favour.  Longinus,  very  reafonably  makes  the  favourable 
opinion  of  various  nations  for  many  ages,  an  infallible  cri- 
terion of  an  author's  lingular  excellence.  And  it  is  certain, 
that  to  call  in  queflion  the  merits  of  thofe  books  which 
have  long  furvived  their  authors,  contributes  more  to  dif- 
grace  the  critic,  than  to  diminiih  the  reputation  of  the  au- 
thor. 

But  it  is  not  fo  with  living  writers.  They  labour  under  pe- 
culiar difadvantages ;  not  only  from  the  difficulty  of  arriving 
at  diftinftion  after  fo  many  iilultrious  predeceffors,  but  from 
theprejudicesandtheenvv  or  theirequals  andcontemporaries. 
Men  have  always  felt  an  inclination  to  exalt  departed  genius, 
not  only  from  a  iincere  admiration  of  it,  but  alio  with  a  fecret 
dehre  to  degrade  living  merit,  by  introducing  an  invidious 
comparifon.  No  one  afpires  at  the  diltinetions  of  fortune, 
or  civil  honours,  without  exciting  jealoufy  and  envy.  It 
would  be  therefore  '  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  literary 
ambition  mould  be  exempted  from  the  attendants  of  all 
ambition  It  aims  at  peculiar  distinction,  and  mult  there- 
fore excite  peculiar  opposition. 

There  never  vet  was  a  moral  writer,  however  fincere, 
whofe  life  and  external  manners  correfponded,  in  every  ref- 
pect  with  the  dignity  of  his  writings;  and  who  did  not,  in 
iome  degree,  diiappoint  thofe  who  were  led  by  the  admira- 
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tion  of  his  works,  to  approach  his  perfon  and  to  feek  his 
company  and  conversation  in  the  ordinary  icenes  of  fami- 
liar life.  Too  high  an  expectation  is  uiually  formed  of 
him  ;  and  we  do  not  conlider,  that  in  his  book  we  furvey 
only  the  picture  of  his  mind  ;  a  picture  which  is  ufually 
fullied  and  deformed  by  the  crazy  frame  in  which  it  is  con- 
fined. When  he  fat  down  to  write,  his  foul  was  probably 
in  its  proper  flate  ;  all  fpiritual,  and  all  contemplative.  No 
fooner  has  he  laid  aiide  his  pen,  and  departed  from  his  li- 
brary,  than  he  is  neceffarily  engaged  in  the  common  purfuit& 
of  mankind ;  and  difplays,  like  them,  many  frailties,  and 
many  of  thofe  faults  which  he  has  very  fincerely  condemn- 
ed in  his  moral  diifertations.  But  when  a  fye&ator,  unac- 
quainted with  life,  manners,  and  the  inconftancy  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  beholds  this  difference  between  the  writer's  book 
and  his  behaviour,  he  too  precipitately  and  feverely  indulg- 
es his  eenfure,  and  learns  to  defpife  him  whom  at  a  diftanoe 
he  admired.  Thus  are  enemies  and  calumniators  multiplied, 
without  any  other  failings  on  the  part  of  the  injured  perfon, 
than  the  common  imbecilities  attendant  on  the  moil  impro- 
ved itate  of  human  nature.  Foibles  and  errors,  which  would 
Scarcely  be  noticed  in  others,  are  not  only  remarked  in  him, 
but  remembered  and  related  in  company,  as  matter  of  enter- 
tainment. Even  his  fmcerity  is  doubted,  and  the  writer  u 
lowered  by  the  imperfections  of  the  man  ;  though  the  im- 
perfections are  only  the  common  characteriitics  of  humani- 
ty. If  he  has  written  againlt  avarice  or  ambition,  and  hap- 
pens, by  honeit  induihy  or  good  fortune,  to  gain  money  or 
promotion,  he  is  immediately  reprefented  as  a  hypocrite  ; 
notwithstanding  he  may  have  a  family  dependent  upon  hin> 
for  fupport,  or  may  have  worn  himfelf  out  in  the  fervicc 
of  the  public,  without  feeking  or  gaining  any  other  emolu- 
ment than  what  may  afford  him  an  humble  and  quiet  re- 
treat in  his  old  age. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  write,  without  fometimes  appearing  to 
affume  an  air  of  fuperiority.  Moral  precepts  would  often 
be  ineffeftual,  if  they  were  not  enforced  in  a  ftyle,  which* 
though  by  no  means  dogmatical,  is  yet  in  a  due  degree  au- 
thoritative. The  neighbours,  and  the  familiar  acquaintance 
of  the  moraliff,  who  are  accuftomed  to  eftimate  inraortance 
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by  property,  and  to  judge  of  the  weight  of  a  man's  opini- 
ons by  the  weight  of  his  purfe,are   offended  to  find  him, 
who  has  not  a  vote  in  a  county  meeting,  nor  an  acre  of  ara* 
ble  or  pafture  on  the  face  of  the   earth,  daring  to  exprefs 
himfelfwith  as  much  freedom  as  if  he  were   animated  with 
the  confcioufnefs  of  keeeping  a  pack  of  fox-hounds,  or  had 
considerable  influence  at  the  election   of  a  knight  of  the 
Jhire.     Neverthelefs,  if  what  he  writes  be  true,  truth  being 
great,  he  who  is  armed  with  it  will  certainly  prevail.   Rehll- 
ance  or  contradiction  will  be    ineffectual.      Nothing  there- 
fore remains  but  ridicule  and  detraction  to  fap  the  fortrefs 
which  is  proof  againft  affault.     The  writer,  therefore,  15 
reprefented  by  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  as  an  oddity,  a 
melancholy  reclufe,  and  perhaps  a  little  cracked  ;  both  he 
and  his  family  are  pitied  by  the  humane  ladies,  for  being 
perpetually  confined  to  muity  books,  and  total  ilrangers  to 
all  true  pleafure.     Between  the  fippings  of  the  tea,  and  the 
dealing  of  the  cards,  much  criticiim  is  difplayed,  in  which 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  which  is  the  more  confpicuous, 
ignorance  or  ill-nature-.      It  is   not  uncommon  for  ladies, 
who  can    hardly  write  their  names,  or  indite  a  love-letter, 
without  Entick's   Spelling  Dictionary,   to   decide  on  the 
merit  of  a  celebrated  poem,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
with  all  the  authority  of  an  Ariilotle,  or  the  foolim  virulence 
of  a  Zoilus.      And  who,  indeed,  can  controvert  a  remark, 
however  injudicious  or  malignant,  when   it  proceeds  from 
lips  which  add  a  grace  and    fweetnefs  to   all   they    utter  ? 
And  even   the  veteran   virgin  may  be  allowed  to    confole 
herfelf,  in  the  intervals  of  fcandal,  with  the  feverity  of  lite- 
rary criticifm.      It    mull  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  lies 
and  falfe  cenfures  on  characters  are  publifhed  to  the  world 
at  the  tea  and  the  card-table  ;  but  there  is  this  comfort, 
that  whenever  it  is  Igiown  whence  they  originate,  they  are 
iufferedjby  all  candid  and  fenlible  perfons,  to  drop,  ff  ill-born, 
from    their   prolific  parents.   Yet   fometimes  they  ftruggle* 
into  life,  and  are  able  to.  murder  many  a  reputation  before 
their  own  final  extinction. 

Every  thing  excellent  is  to  be  paid  for  at  a  certain  price 
of  inconvenience  or  difficulty.  The  calumnies  of  envy,  ig- 
norance and  impertinence,  mud  be  ftiftajned  b'y  him  who 
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•endeavours,  by  worthy  means,  to  procure  the.  efteem  of  the 
worthy.  He  muft  weigh  the  praifes  againtt  the  cenfures, 
and  enjoy  the  predominant  applaufe,  while  he  neglects  the 
fevere  remarks  of  impertinence  or  ill  temper,  as  trifles  light 
as  air.  No  truth  has  been  more  repeatedly  uttered,  than 
that  nothing  in  this  fublunary  ltate  is,  in  every  refpect,  what 
we  wifh  it.  We  muii  then  learn  to  fubmit  to  neceirity, 
and  turn  our  attention  from  our  evils  to  our  advantages. 
After  all  our  complaints,  Providence  is  ufually  fjund  kind 
and  impartial  ;  and  i(  we  poflefs  but  humility  and  patience, 
we  fhall  difcover,  under  our  mod  difagreeable  iituation, 
fome  copious  fource  of  placid  enjoyment.  The  ill  ufage  of 
the  world  will  recoil  from  the  heart,  which  is  ihielded  with 
faith  and  innocence,  as  the  billows  are  reverberated  from  the 
rock. 

Whatever  difficulties  or  injuries  a  writer  may  fuftain,  he 
may  confole  himfelf,  if  he  has  always  taken  the  part  of 
truth  and  virtue,  that  he  has  employed  the  talents  which 
God  gave  him,  in  a  manner  at  leall  inoffeniive  ;  and  that 
it  is  probable  many,  in  the  great  mafs  of  mankind,  may 
poflefs  a  kindred  fpirit,  and  at  fome  favourable  moment 
may  receive  pleafure  and  advantage  from  his  lucubrati- 
ons, even  when  he  is  united  with  the  duft  from  which  he 
was  taken,  and  become  equally  infenfible  to  cenfure  or  ap- 
plaufe. 


No.    CXIV.       ON    THE    OBLIGATIONS    WHTCH     LEARNING 
OWES    TO    THE     CHRISTIAN    RELIGION. 


MANY  among  thofe  whohave  made  the greateft preten- 
tions to  learning  have  profefled  themfelves  enemies 
to  Revelation.  It  is  not,  indeed,  difficult  to  account  for 
their  reje&ion  of  a  religion  which  is  all  humility,  and  by 
no  means  calculated  to  pleafe  fuch  as  confider  the  applauie 
of  men  as  the  moft  valuable  object,  and  who  pride  themfelves 
on  the  infallibility  of  their  own  intellects.  To  the  bold, 
the  conceited,  and  the  half  learned  pretender  to  philofophy, 
who  is  weak  enough  to  think  his  rcafon  commenfurate  to 
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every  object  which  falls  under  its  notice,  that  fyltem,  which 
requires  the  exercife  of  faith  more  than  of  reafon,  appears, 
as  the  icriptures  themfclves  obferve,  fccliihnefs.  Pride,  and 
a  very  iilly  kind  of  pride,  fucH  indeed  a3  arifes  from  narrow 
views  of  things,  and  an  ignorance  of  human  nature,  is  the 
foundation  ox  infidelity. 

It  is,  however,  no  lefs  ungrateful,  than  foolifh  and  wicked, 
in  the  fons  of  learning,  to  devote  their  abilities  to  the  ex- 
termination of  the  national  religion.  For  it  is  really  true, 
that  all  the  ancient  learning  which  now  remains,  was  pre- 
served by  fome  peculiar  circumftances  attending  the  propa- 
gation of  Chriftianity ;  and,  I  believe,  it  will  be  thought 
very  probable,  that  if  the  ancient  languages,  and  the  books 
written  in  them,  had  been  entirely  loll,  the  civilized  nati- 
ons of  Europe  would  have  ftill  continued  in  a  itate  of  dark- 
nefs  and  barbarifm.  Real  fuperilition  would  then,  indeed, 
have  reigned  triumphant  ;  and  the  philofopher,  as  he  calls 
himfelf,  who  is  now  writing  down  Chriftianity,  would 
have  been  trembling  at  witches  and  goblins,  fpells  and  en- 
chantments. He  makes  ufe  of  that  very  light,  which  has 
directed  his  ileps  in  the  paths  of  learning,  to  difcover  the 
mod  probable  means  of  extinguifhing  the  fource  of  all  illu- 
mination. 

I  was  led  into  this  train  of  reflections  by  the  perufal  of 
a  charge  of  a  late  very  learned  archdeacon  of  London,  in 
which  he  evinces,  that  our  Saviour  fpoke  moii  truly  in  more 
fenfes  than  one  when  he  faid  of  himfelf,  "  I  am  the  light 

OF   THE  WORLD." 

When  any  fpecies  of  literary  induftry  is  confidered  as  a 
duty  founded  on  religion,  care  will  be  taken  to  preferve  it. 
It  might  otherwife,  from  the  indolence  and  infirmity  of  the 
human  mind, have  been  loft  amidit  revolntions,-perfecutioas, 
dilirefs,  and  the  fury  of  conqueft.  In  every  difficulty,  the 
Chriitians  fled  for  comfort  to  their  fcriptures,  and  watched 
over  them  with  peculiar  vigilance.  The  Septuagint  prefer- 
ved,  in  the  worft  times,  a  knowledge  of  Greek  ;  and  the 
Latin  tranflations,  which  were  multiplied  with  avidity,  ref« 
cued  the  Latin  language  from  a  total  oblivion.  Jofephus 
was  ftudied,  and  therefore  preferved  by  the  Chriftians  more 
carefully  than  by  the  Jews  j  and  the  neceflity  ©f  Greek  for 
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the  understanding  of  the  New  Teftament,  caufed  that  lan- 
guage not  only  to  be  faved  from  the  ravages  of  time,  but  al- 
io to  be  itudied  with  devout  attention. 

The  fathers  of  the  church  wrote  in  Greek  during  three 
centuries  ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  Latin  language  was 
gradually  decaying,  the  latin  fathers  contributed  fomethin g 
to  its  reiloratioii  ;  and  wrote,  as  well  as  their  coeval  writers 
among  the  Pagans,  not  indeed  with  Augultan  elegance,  but 
It i  11  well  enough  to  preferve  a  flail  in  the  conitruction  and 
vocabulary  of  the  language. 

.  A  considerable  knowledge  of  hiftory,  and  fomething  of 
chronology  and  philofophy,  was  neceflary  in  studying  and 
defending  the  fcriptures,  even  in  the  earliefl  ages  ;  and 
many  Christians  appeared  well  ikilled  in  thefe  parts  of  learn- 
ing, at  a  time  when  they  were  generally  neglected.  Reli- 
gion and  confeience  operated  as  a  itimulus,  when  all  other 
motives  were  infufficient  to  retard  the  mind  in  its  fwift  pro-. 
grefs  down  the  declivity. 

With  a  view,  and  folely  with  a  view  to  enable  ecclefiaftics 
to  read  and  underftand  the  fcriptures,  even  in  the  molldif, 
mal  night  of  ignorance,  there  were  fume  places  of  initructi- 
on  in  cathedrals  and  monaiteries,  in  which  the  embers  of  li- 
terature, it  we  may  venture  to  ufe  that  exprefiion,  were 
prelerved  from  total  extinction  ;  in  which  a  fpark  lay 
latent,  which  was  one  day  to  relume  a  light  to  lighten  the 
univerfe. 

The  little  learning  of  thofe  unfortunate  ages,  though  it 
did  not  enable  the  perfons  who  poffefled  it  to  taite  and  un- 
derftand the  beauties  of  the  ancient  poets  and  philofophers, 
yet  gave  them  fome  idea  of  the  value  of  books  in  general, 
and  enabled  them  to  tranferibe,  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
even  what  they  did  not  accurately  underftand.  Thus  were 
thofe  ineftimable  treafures  of  all  elegant  and  pleafing  know- 
ledge, the  Old  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  handed  down  to 
happier  ages ;  to  thofe  who  were  able  to  unlock  them,  and 
pour  out  their  riches  for  the  general  utility.  Nor  are  we 
indebted  to  Chriflians  for  the  daffies  only  ;  but  alio  for  the 
Roman  law,  and  the  codes  of  Juftinian  and  Theodofius. 
Books,  which  were  deftroyed  by  ignorant  and  angry  kings 
and  conquerors*  found  a  fafe  afylum  in  religious  houfes  ; 
M2 
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and  even  Monkery,  which  has  been  juftly  reprobated  as  one 
of  the  follies  of  human  nature,  became,  under  the  direction 
of  Providence,  the  inftrument  "of  many  of  thofe  bleffings 
which  now  contribute  greatly  to  the  happinefs  and  dignity 
of  an  enlightened  empire. 

The  revival  of  learning,  as  it  is  termed,  or  its  emancipa- 
tion from  churches  and  monasteries,  and  general  diffuiion 
over  the  world,  is  greatly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  ecclefiaf- 
tics.  There  arofe,  in  that  aufpicious  morning,  a  conftella- 
tion  of  polite  and  profound  Christian  fcholars,  whofe  efful- 
gence has  fcarcely  been  outfhone  by  any  fucceeding  lumi- 
naries in  the  literary  horizon. 

The  beft  fcholars  of  modern  times,  not  only  in  theology, 
but  in  every  part  of  human  learning,  have  been  Chriftian 
divines.  They  were  led,  by  their  ptirfuit  of  religious  know- 
ledge, into  the  collateral  paths  of  philofophy,  philology, 
and  all  elegant  and  ufual  literature.  • 

It  is  to  the  piety  of  Chviftians  that  we  owe  the  venerable 
foundations  of  fchools  and  colleges  ;  thofe  inftitutions, 
which,  though  they  have  often  been  perverted,  have  ftill 
kept  the  light  burning  like  the  veflal  fire,  and  handed  the 
torch  from  one  generation  to  another  like  the  runners  in 
the  torch  race.  It  was  the  love  of  Chrift  which  taught 
thofe  towers  to  rife  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam  and  the  Ifis, 
and  planted  feminaries  of  learning  in  every  confiderable 
town  throughout  the  kingdom. 

11  To  the  gofpel  then,"  fays  the  learned  divine  who  fug- 
g'efted  this  fubjeft,  "  and  to  thofe  who  embraced  it,  are 
»4  due  our  grateful  ackno\vledgrrtents  for  the  learning  that 
4*  is  at  prefent  in  the  world.  The  infidels,  educated  in 
"  Chriftian  countries,  owe  what  learning  they  have  to 
,;  Chriftianity,  and  aft  the  part  of  thofe  brutes,  which, 
4*  when  they  have  fucked  the  dam,  turn  about  and  ftrike 
"  her." 
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No.    CXV.         CURSORY      RFMARKS      OK      THE      LIFE      AND 
WRITING    OF    DR.    JORTIN. 


THE  mind  feels  a  fecret  complacency  in  contempla- 
ting characters  eminent  for  virtue,  learning,  and  re- 
ligion ;  and  there  are.  few  who  are  not  delighted,  as  well  as 
inltrueted,  by  the  praifes  bellowed  on  departed  merit.  Not- 
withftanding  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  virtue  ftill  ap- 
pears amiable  to  the  vicious,  and  knowledge  to  the  igno- 
rant. Experience,  indeed,  feems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 
Plato,  that  goodnefs,  exclufrve  of  its  collateral  advantages, 
is  pofleffcd  of  charms  irrefiftibly  captivating. 

A  review  of  the  life  of  the  late  Dr.  Jortin  cannot  but 
fugged  the  moft  pleafmg  reflections.  As  a  poet,  a  divine, 
a  philofopher,  and  a  man,  he  ferved  the  caufe  of  religion, 
learning,  and  morality.  There  are,  indeed,  many  writers, 
whofe  reputation  is  more  diffufed  among  the  vulgar  and  il- 
literate, but  few  will  be  found  whofe  name  ftand  higher 
than  Dr.  Jortin's  in  the  efteem  of  the  judicious.  His  La- 
tin poetry  is  clafiically  elegant.  His  difcourfes  and  difler- 
tations  are  fenfible,  ingenious,  and  argumentative.  His 
remarks  on  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  interefting  and  impartial. 
His  fcrmons  replete  with  found  fenfe  and  rational  morality, 
expreffed  in  a  ftyle  fimple,  pure,  and  perfpicuous. 

Simplicity  of  ilyle  is  a  grace,  which,  though  it  may  not 
captivate  at  firft  fight,  is  fure  in  the  end  to  give  permanent 
fatisfaclion.  It  does  not  excite  admiration,  but  it  raifes 
efteem.  It  does  not  warm  to  rapture,  but  it  fooths  to  com- 
placency. Unfkilful  writers  feldom  aim  at  this  excellence. 
They  imagine  that  what  is  natural  and  common  cannot  be 
beautiful.  Every  thing  in  their  compofitions  muft  be  {train- 
ed, every  thing  affected  :  but  Dr.  Jortin  had  fludied  the 
ancients,  and  perhaps  formed  himfelf  on  the  model  of  Xe- 
nophon.  He  wrote  on  fubje&s  of  morality,  and  morality 
is  founded  on  reafon,  and  reafon  is  always  cool  and  difpaf- 
ftonate.  A  florid  declamation,  embellimed  with  rhetorical 
figures,  and  animated  with  pathetic  description,  may  indeed 
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amufe  the  fancy,  and  raife  a  tranfient  emotion  in  the  heart ; 
but  rational  difcourfe  alone  can  convince  the  understanding, 
and  reform  the  conduct. 

The  firll  efforts  of  genius  have  commonly  been  in  poetry. 
Wnreilrained  by  the  frigidity  of  argument,  and  the  confine- 
ment of  rules,  the  young  mind  gladly  indulges  the  flights, 
of  imagination.  Cicero,  as  well  as  many  other  ancient  phi- 
losophers, orators,  and  hiftorians,  is  known  to  have  facrifi- 
ced  to  the  Mufes  in  his  earlier  productions.  Dr.  Jortin 
adds  to  the  number  of  thofe  who  confirm. the  obfervation. 
In  his  Lufus  Po'etiti,  one  of  the  firfl  of  his  works,  are  uni- 
ted claffrcal  language,  tender  fentiment,  and  harmonious 
verfe.  Among  the  modern  Latin  poets,  there  are  few  who 
do  not  yield  to  Dr.  Jortin.  His  Sapphics,  on  the  ftory 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  are  eafy,  elegant,  and  poetical. 
The  little  ode,  in  which  the  calm  life  of  the  philosopher  is 
compared  to  the  gentle  flream  gliding  through  a  lilent 
grove,  is  highly  pleafing  to  the  mind,  and  is  perfectly  ele- 
gant in  the  cumpofition.  The  lyrics  are  indeed  all  excel- 
lent. The  poem  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul  is  ingeni- 
ous, poetical,  and  an  exact  imitation  of  the  flyle  of  Lu- 
cretius. The  whole  collection  is  fuch  as  would  fcarcely 
have  difgraced  a  Roman  in  the  age  of  an  Auguitus. 

Time,  if  it  cool  not  the  fire  of  imagination,  certainly 
ftrengthens  the  powers  of  the  judgment.  As  our  author 
advanced  in  life,  he  cultivated  his  reafon  rather  than  his 
fancy,  and  defifled  from  his  efforts  in  poetry,  to  exert  his 
abilities  in  the  difquifition&of  criticifm.  His  obfervations 
on  one  of  the  fathers  of  Englifh  poetry,  need  but  to  be 
more  generally  known,  in  order  to  be  more  generally  ap- 
proved. 

Claflical  productions  are  rather  amufing  than  inftruclive. 
His  works  q£  this  kind  are  all  juvenile,  and  naturally  flow- 
ed from  a  claffical  education.  rThefe,  however,  were  but 
preparatory  to  his  higher  defigns,  and  foon  gave  way  to. 
the  more  important  enquiries  which  were  peculiar  to  his 
profefiion.  His  difcourfes  on  the  Chriftian  Religion,  one 
of  the  firll  fruits  of  his  theological  purfuits,  abound  with 
that  found  fenfe  and  folid  argument,  which  entitle  their 
author  to  a  rank  very,  near.t&e  celebrated  Grotius. 
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His  diflertations  are  equally  remarkable  for  tafle,  learn*, 
ing,  originality,  and  ingenuity. 

His  remarks  on  eccleliaflical  hi  (lory  are  full  of  manly 
funic,  ingenious  Strictures,  and  profound  erudition.  The 
work  is  highly  b  lieficial  to  mankind,  as  it  reprcie-nts,  in 
its  proper  light,  that  fuperftition  which  dt  graced  human 
nature,  and  gives  a  right  fenfe  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  religions  reformation.  He  every  where  expreiTes  him- 
felf  with  peculiar  vehemence  againft  the  infatuation  of  bi- 
gotry and  fanaticifm.  Convinced  that  true  happinefs  is 
founded  on  a  right  ufe  of  the  reafoning  powers,  he  makes 
it  the  fcope  of  all  his  religious  works,  to  lead  mankind 
from  the  errors  of  imagination,  to  the  dictates  of  difpaf- 
fionatc  reafon. 

Pofthumous  publications,  it  has  been  remarked,  are  ufu- 
ally  inferior  in  merit  to  thofe  which  are  published  during 
an  author's  life.  And,  indeed,  the  opinion  feems  plaufibie; 
as  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  an  author's  reafon  for  not  pub- 
liming  his  works,  is  a  confeioufnefs  of  their  inferiority.  The 
fermons  of  Dr.  Jortin  are,  however,  an  exception.  Good 
fenfe  and  found  morality  appear  in  them,  not,  indeed,  dref- 
fed  out  in  the  meretricious  ornaments  of  a  florid  ftyle,  but 
in  all  the  manly  force  and  iimple  graces  of  natural  eloquence. 
The  fame  caprice,  which  raifes  to  reputation  thofe  trifling 
difcourfes  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  a 
prettinefs  of  fancy,  and  a  flowery  language,  will  again  con- 
fign  them  to  oblivion  :  but  the  fermons  of  JDr.  Jortin  will 
always  be  read  with  pleafure  and  edification. 

The  tranfition  from  an  author's  writings  to  his  life,  is 
frequently  difadvantageous  to  his  character.  Dr.  Jortin, 
however,  when  no  longer  coniidered  as  an  author,  but  as  a 
man,  is  far  from  being  ler/ened  in  our  opinion.  A  fimr. li- 
cit y  of  manners,  an  inoffenfive  behaviour,  an  univ^rfal .be- 
nevolence, candour,  modeily,  and  good  fenfe,  were  his  cha- 
racleriftics.  Though  his  genius,  and  love  of  letters,  led  him 
to  chufe  the  ftill  vale  of  fequeilered  life,  yet  was  his  merit 
confpicuous  enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  certain  pri- 
mate, who  did  honour  to  epifcopacy.  Unknown  by  per- 
fonal  acquaintance,  and  unrecommended  by  the  folicitation 
of  friends,  or  the  interpoiition  of  power,  he  w*s  preknt- 
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*d,  by  Archbifhop  Herring,  to  a  valuable  benefice  in  Lon- 
don,, as  a  reward  for  his  exertions  as  a  icholar  and  a  divine. 
Some  time  after,  He  became  a  chaplain  to  the  late  bifliop 
of  London,  who  gave  him  the  vicarage  of  Kenfington,  and 
appointed  him  archdeacon  of  his  diocefe.  This  was  all  the 
preferment  he  had,  nor  had  he  this  till  he  was  advanced  in 
life.  He  did  not,  however,  repine.  Thus  he  fpeaks  of  him- 
felf  : — "  Not  to  his  erudition — but  to  his  conftant  love  and 
**  purfuit  of  it — he  owes  a  fituation  and  a  ftation  better 
"  than  he  expected,  and  as  good  as  he  ought  to  delire." 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  feveral  of  the  fermons  of  Dr.  Jortin  are  tranf- 
lations  from  the  French ■.  He  certainly  was  a  great  reader 
of  French  divinity  ;  and  he  confefledly  borrowed  from  it 
freely.  It  has  been  fuggefted  to  me,  that  he  was  not  fo  re- 
markable for  genius  and  invention,  as  induftry  and  learn- 
ing. His  poetry,  I  think,  proves  that  he  pofTefTed  geni- 
us. Perhaps  he  overwhelmed  it  by  a  multifarious  reading 
of  authors  who  had  much  genius,  and  are  not  likely  to  ex- 
cite it.    ■ 

I  muft  confefs  that  it  is  poflible  I  may  have  gone  into  the 
ftyle  of  panegyric,  from  having  known  him  perfonally,  and 
beheld^  him  when  a  boy,  with  reverence. 

-  V     '  '  ' -Jll 

Ko.  CXVI.  ON  THE  UNION  OF  EXTRAVAGANCE  IN 
TRIALS  AND  VICE,  WITH  PARSIMONY  IN  ALL  THE 
TRULY  HONOURABLE,  USEFUL,  AND  NECESSARY  EX- 
FENCES. 


NO  appearance  in  the  moral  world  is  more  remarkable, 
than  that  combination  which  is  often  obferved  in 
the  fame  character,  of  avarice  with  profufion,  of  meannefs 
with  liberality.  Vanity,  felfifhnefs,  and  a  want  of  ferious 
principles,  are  ftriking  circumftances  in  the  manners  of  the 
prefent  age  ;  and  as  vanity  leads  to  expenfive  orientation, 
fo  felfifhnefs  and  want  of  principle,  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  produce  covetoufnefs  and  rapacity.  Very  few  reftraints 
are  allowed  to  operate  on  the  modes  of  acquiring  or  of.fa- 
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ving  money,  except  the  fear  of  detection.  There  is  fcaree--- 
ly  any  raeannefs  or  bafenefs  to   which  many    perfons   who 
make  the  greatelt  fhew  in  drefs,  furniture,  and  equipage,  are 
not  ready  to  fubmit  under  the  certainty  of  concealment. 

The  time  has  been  when  a  great  family  rehding  in  a  great 
houfe  of  a  village,  was  conlidered  as  a  blefiing  to  all  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  poor  were  employed  in  adorn- 
ing and  improving  the  grounds  all  about  it.  The  table  in, 
the  parlour  was  always  open  for  the  reception  of  the  gentle- 
man who  relided  within  ten  miles  of  the  houfe  ;  and  the 
kitchen  afforded  warmth  and  plenty  to  the  poor  and  indu- 
strious tenant  or  labourer.  The  rich  man  relided  in  the 
houfe  of  his  fathers,  and  fpent  his  money  among  thofe  who 
earned  it  for  him  by  the  fweat  of  their  brows.  But,  accor- 
ding to  the  modern  fyllera  of  fafhionable  manners,  fuch  a, 
kind  of  life  would  be  deemed  intolerably  dull,  as  well  as  an- 
tiquated and  vulgar.  The  family,  therefore,  fpend  as  lit- 
rle  time  as  poflible  at  the  noble  feat  of  their  anceflors,  but 
haften  to  the  fea-iide,  or  the  watering-places,  where  they 
hire  a  little  hut  or  cabin,  and  laviih  their  money  on  Gran- 
gers, with  few  returns  of  gratitude,  or  of  rational  iatisfac-. 
on.  The  farmer,  who  lives  in  their  native  village,  returning 
weary  from  his  plough,  (hakes  his  head  as  he  pafTes  the  cold 
.kitchen,  and  turns  with  pity  and  contempt  from  the  fmoke- 
lefs  roof.  The  fervants  are  pinched,  and  even  envy  the 
comparative  plenty  and  independence  of  the  next  cottagers. 
The  whole  country  rings  with  reports  of  the  meannefs  and 
poor  living  at  the  great  houfe.  In  the  mean  time,  the  lord 
and  lady,  the(baronet  or  efquire,  with  their  refpective  fami- 
lies, are  figuring,  as  it  is  called,  in  all  the  profufion  of  emu- 
lous extravagance,  at  Bath  or  Brighthehnftone.  Wiiilc 
they  grudge  the  bread  and  cheeie  which  is  confumed  in 
their  own  houfe,  or  refufe  to  contribute  to  a  brief,  or  any 
charitable  inftitution  among  their  poor  neighbours  at  home, 
they  fubferibed,  moil  liberally,  to  an  infamous  mailer  of  the 
ceremonies  and  to  every  fafhionable  amufement  ;  they  gave 
feafta  to  ftrangers  whom  they  (hall  never  fee  any  more,  and 
whofe  principal  recommendation  is,  that  they  appear,  from 
their  external  fplendour,  not  to  want  affiflance.  Their  va- 
nity is  gratified  in  feeing  the  great  and  tjie  rich  at  their  ta* 
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ble  j  and  what  fignifies  it,  they  think,  if  the  wretches  at 
houie,  whom  nobody  knows,  llarve  and  rot  on  the  dunghills 
whence  they  originated.  They  grudge  the  poor  even  imall 
beer  in  their  own  houfes  ;  but  drench  every  rich  gueft, 
who  viiits  them  at  their  lodgings,  with  champagne  and 
burgundy.  How  mall  we  account  for  fuch  inconiiitency, 
but  by  fuppoiing  that  thefe  peribnages  poflefs  large  eftates 
and  little  fouls,  immenfe  vanity  and  diminutive  underftand- 
iiigs  ;  and  that  the  badnefs  is  only  exceeded  by  the  mean- 
zjtis  of  their  hearts ! 

It  is  eafy  to  obferve  perfons  of  this  defcription,  who  will 
not  helitate  to  expend  many  hundreds  in  drefs  alone,  but 
who,  when  a  book  is  praifed  in  their  prefence,  will  fpare  no 
trouble  in  finding  fomebody  of  whom  they  may  borrow  it, 
alleging,  in  excufe,  that  books  are  fo  dear,  it  is  impofhble 
to  buy  every  thing  that  comes  out.  The  price  of  the  book 
mall  be  three  ihillings,  and  it  ihall  contain  amufement  for 
three  weeks,  and  yet  they  will  not  buy  it  becaufe  it  would 
be  extra vagant ;  though  they  will  not  fcruple  to  expend 
three  guineas,  any  night  in  the  week,  for  three  hours  paf- 
time  in  a  party  at  the  public  places,  of  diverfjon.  The 
milliners,  the  hair-dreffers,  the  purfumers  bills,  mail  amount 
to  many  hundreds  a  year  ;  but  rive  pounds  expended  at 
the  book-feller's  would  be  downright  prodigality.  Guineas 
flow,  without  reftraint,  in  fubferiptions  to  balls,  concerts, 
affemblies  ;  to  dancing-mailers,  muhc-mafters,  and  to  play- 
ers :  but  when  the  parifli  lecturer's  book  is  brought,  or 
the  Marine  Society,  or  the  Magdalen,  or  the  Infirmary,  or 
the  Contribution  for  the  Reieafe  of  Prifoners  for  Small 
Depts,  or  the  poor  blacks,  or  the  prifoners  of  war,  are  re- 
commended as  lit  objects  to  receive  their  fuperfluities,  they 
immediately,  look  grave,  complain  that  taxes  rife  and  rents 
fall  ;  and  affert,  with  an  unfeeling  heart,  that  thefe  are  not 
.times  to  admit  of  any  expences  which  are  not  abfolutely  ne- 
cefTary. 

The  education  of  their  children  ought  certainly  to  con- 
ftitute  one  of  the  firft  cares  of  the  rich  ;  and  no  reafonable 
expence  mould  be  withheld  in  the  accompltmment  of  it.  But 
there  are  many  great  families  in  which  this  is  one  of  th* 
fmalleft  articles  of  annual  expenditure. 
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Indeed,  in  all  neceffary  and  laudable  expences,  a  degree  of 
frugality  is  difplayed  which  approaches  to  extreme  mean- 
nefs  and  pariimony.  The  poor  tradefmen  who  fupply  the 
ordinary  articles  of  domeftic  confumption,  are  not  only  deni- 
ed their  price,  but  after  every  abatement  are  obliged  to  wait 
an  unreasonable  time  for  their  money.  So  far  are  fuch  per- 
fons  from  pollening  an  inclination  to  be  generous,  that  it 
grieves  them  to  be  juit.  l>ut  though  they  who  furnifh 
commodities  without  which  life  cannot  be  Supported,  are 
ill-nfcdand  defrauded,  whoever  can  fupply  any  circumllancts 
of  drefs,  equipage,  luxury,  by  which  felfifhnefs  and  vanity 
my  be  gratified,  are  profufely  and  immediately  rewarded. 
Men  of  letters,  or  ingenuity  in  the  profeflions,  are  kept  at 
a  diitance  ;  but  the  door  is  always  open  to  players,  and  to 
figniors  and  fignioras.  Chaplains  and  tutors  are  out  of  fafhi- 
on  ;  but  their  place  is  abundantly  fupplied  by  fiddlers,  pi- 
pers, capcrers,  and  fcaramouches.  A  dancing  or  muiic- 
malter,  who  can  enable  the  young  ladies  to  difplay  a  fine 
ringer  or  a  tine  foot,  is  immediately  coniidered  as  the  bed 
friend  of  the  family,  made  a  companion,  invited  to  the  table, 
paid  extravagantly,  and  complimented  with  thanks  and. 
prefents  ;  neither  is  it  wonderful,  if  the  young  ladies  fall 
in  love  with  thefe  fine  gentlemen*  and  marry  them  ;  fince 
they  appear,  both  in  their  own  and  their  parents  eyes,  to 
pofiels  the  fuinmit  of  all  human  excellence.  As  to  the 
perfon  who  may  be  employed  to  form  their  minds,  he  is  ufu- 
ally  engaged  from  the  recommendation  of  cheapnefs,  and  is, 
for  the  mod  part,  made  an  object  of  ridicule,  becaufe  he  has 
not  the  air  of  Noverre  and  Gallini. 

An  enormous  fortune,  coniidered  in  its  true  light,  is 
a  facred  truit,  and  intended  to  promote,  not  enly  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  its  polTefTor,  but  of  all  with  whom  he  is  connected, 
and  who  deferve  his  beneficence.  The  time  has  been,  when 
the  poor  were  thought  to  have  a  claim  upon  that  fuperfiuity^ 
which  is  now  iavifhed  on  the  mean  minifters  to  luxury,  vice 
and  vain  oflentation.  We  read  in  the  tablets  in  our  church- 
es, and  in  the  records  of  all  charitable  foundations,  that 
people  of  the  higheft  fafhion  were  of  opinion,  that  to  be 
good  was  effential  to  the  character  of  true  gentility.  But 
now,  if  we  were  to  afk   the  reprefentative  of  a  rich  family, 
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where  he  had  bellowed  the  fuperflulties  of  the  laft  year,  he 
might  anfwer,  that  he  had  depofited  fome  (hare  of  it  in  the 
pocket  of  an  Italian,  who  had  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
being  able  to  (land  longer  on  one  leg  than  the  reft  of  the 
two-legged  and  un feathered  race.  He  might  anfwer,  that 
he  had  loft  it  at  the  gaming  table  j  fpent  it  in  the  tavern  and 
brothel  j  fported  it  away  at  Newmarket ;  lavifhed  it  on  dogs, 
horfes,  jockies  ;  and  left  the  poor  and  the  deferving  to  the 
care  of  Providence. 

That  Providence,  whofe  bleifings  he  abufes  and  perverts, 
feldom  f&ils  to  punifh  his  ingratitude  ;  for  as  all  his  exter- 
nal circumftanc'es  have  more  in  them  of  Ihew  than  of  folidity, 
fo  alfo  have  all  his  boafted  enjoyments,  and  a]l  that  happi- 
nefs  which  he  thinks  to  derive  from  riches,  independently  of 
their  proper  application. 


No.   CXVII.        ON     A    TASTE     FOR    THE     CULTIVATION    01 
FLOWERS,    AND    OF    BEAUTIFUL     SHRUBS     AND     TREES. 


EAUTY  of  every  kind  is  formed  to  captivate,  an$i 
there  is  this  peculiar  advantage  in  contemplating  the 
beauties  of  vegetable  nature,  that  we  may  permit  our  hearts 
to  be  enfnared  by  them,  without  apprehenfion  of  a  danger- 
ous or  a  diihonourabje  fervitude.  A  tafte  for  the  beauties 
pf  vegetation  is  the  mark  of  a  pure  and  innocent  mind,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  one  of  the  bell  prefervatives  of  purity  and 
innocence.  It  diverts  the  attention  from  the  turbulent 
lcenes  of  folly,  and  fuperinduces  placid  tranquillity,  highly 
favourable  to  the  gentler  virtues,  and  to  the  permanency  of 
our  moil  refined  enjoyments. 

I  have  often  been  furprifed  to  find  thofe  who  poiTeffed  a 
very  acute  fufceptibility  of  artificial  or  literary  grace,  and 
were  powerfully  affected  by  the  beauties  of  a  poem,  a  piece 
of  fculpture,  or  a  painting,  npt  at  all  mp,re  ieniible  of  the 
charms  of  a  tree  or  a  flpwret,  than  a  common  and  inelegant 
fpectator.  They  have  dwelt  with  rapture  on  a  fine  defcrip- 
lion  of  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  they  have  entered  into  all  the 
delight  which  a  Shakefpeare  or  a  Milton  meant  to  coirnru^ 
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Jiicate  in  their  enchanting  pictures  of  flowery  and  fylvan 
Irenes,  and  yet  can  walk  through  a  wood,  or  tread  on  a  bed 
of  violets  and  primrofes,  without  appearing  to  be  affected 
with  au\  peculiar  pleafure.  This  is  certainly  the  effect  of 
?.  iuperficial  judgment  ;  for  there  is  no  truth  of  which  phi- 
lofophers  have  heen  longer  convinced,  than  that  the  realities 
of  nature  infinitely  exceed  the  moil  perfect  productions  of 
imitating  art. 

The  beauty  of  colour,  though  juftly  eiteemed  fubordinate 
to  that  of  fhape,  is  yet  found  to  delight  the  eye  more  im- 
mediately and  more  univerially.  When  colour  and  (hape 
aie  united  in  perfection,  he  who  can  view  them  with  inlen- 
fibility,  mull  refign  all  pretenfions  to  delicacy  of  percepti- 
on. JSuch  an  union  has  been  ufually  effected  by  nature  in 
the  formation  of  a  flower. 

There  is  fcarcely  a  fmgle  object  in  all  the  vegetable  world, 
in  which  fo  many  agreeable  qualities  are  combined,  as  in, 
the  queen  of  flowers,  the  rofe.  Nature  certainly  meant  to 
regale  the  fenfes  of  her  favourite  with  an  object,  which, 
prcfents  to  him  at  once  frelhnefs,  fragrancy,  colour,  and 
fhape.  The  very  foul  feems  to  be  refrefhed  on  the  bare 
recollection  of  the  pleafure  which  the  fenfes  receive  in  con- 
templating, in  a  fine  vernal  morning,  the  charms  of  the  pink, 
the  violet,  the  honey-fuckle,  the  hyacinth,  the  narcilTus, 
the  jonquil,  the  rocket,  the  tulip,  and  a  thoufand  others, 
in  even/  variety  of  figure,  fcent,  and  hue  ;  for  nature  is  no 
lefs  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  her  works, 
than  for  variety  and  profufion.  Defects  are  always  diico- 
vered  in  the  works  of  art  when  they  are  examined  with  a, 
microlcope  ;  but  a  clofe  examination  of  a  leaf  of  a  flower, 
is  like  taking  off  a  veil  from  the  face  of  a  beauty.  The  fineft 
needle  ever  polifhed,  and  pointed  by  the  moil  ingenious  art- 
ift,  appears,  when  it  is  viewed  by  the  folar  microfcope,  quite 
obtufe  ;  while  the  fling  of  a  bee,  however  magnified,  itill 
retains  all  its  original  acutenefs  of  termination.  The  fer- 
rated  border  in  the  petal  of  a  flower,  and  the  fringe  on  the 
wing  of  a  fly,  difplay  an  accuracy  of  delineation  which  no 
pencil  ever  yet  could  rival.  The  tafte  of  the  florid  has  not, 
indeed,  been  much  admired,  or  generally  afpired  at ;  while 
that  of  the  connoifleur  in  painting  is  confidered  as  a  mark 
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I .ceof  character,  and  an  honourable  diirmction.  Yet 

furely  it  is  an  incbnliftency  to  be  tfanfported  with  the  worfc- 

.nip  of  a  poor  mortal,  and  to  feel  no  raptures  in  fitfvey- 

ing  thofe  highly  finifhed  pictures,  in  which  it  is  eafy  to 
trace  the  finger  of  the  Deity. 

The  poets  have  given  us  mofl  luxuriant  defcriptions  of 
gardens  and  of  rural  fcenery  ;  and  though  they  are  thought 
by  Come  to  have  exceeded  reality,  they  have  indeed  fcarce- 
jy  equalled  it.  Enter  a  modern  mrubbery,  formed  of  a  fe- 
lecticn  of  the  mofl  agreeable  flowering  fhrubs,  and  confider, 
whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  garden  of  A  Urinous,  in 
the  fields  of  Elyiium,  in  Milton's  Parad ife,  to  be  compared 
with  the  intermixture  of  the  lilac,  the  yringa,  the  laburn- 
um, the  double  blofibmed  cherry,  peach,  and  almond  ;  with 
the  rubinia,  the  jeiTamine,  the  jnofs-rofe,  the  magnolia,  and 
a  great  number  of  others,  lefs  common,  but  not  of  greater, 
though  perhaps  of  equal,  beauty.  As  we  walk  under 
£ers  of  flowers,  white  as  (how,  tinged  with  gold,  purple  :.s 
the  grape,  blue  as  the  expanfe  of  heaven,  and  bfttftiiig  like 
the  cheek  of  youth,  we  arc  led  to  imagine  ourfelres  in  fairy 
land,  or  in  another  and  better  world  ;  where  every  delicate 
fenfc  is  delighted,  and  all  around  breathes  fragrance,  and  ex- 
pands beauty  ;  where  the  heart  feems  to  participate  in  the 
joy  of  laughing  uature.  Groves  and  gardens  have,  indeed, 
been  always  fuppofed  to  footh  the  mind  into  a  placid  tem- 
per, peculiarly  favourable  to  the  indulgence  of  contempla- 
tion. 

The  excehVnt  tatte  which  now  prevails  in  gardening, 
ufually  combines  the  mrubbery  and  the  grove.  The  tall 
trees  of  the  foreil  conftitute  the  back-ground  in  the  living 
landfcape,  and  the  fhrubs,  beneath  and  before  them,  form 
the  underwood,  in  a  delightful  refemblance  to  the  natural 
coppice,  and  the  uncultivated  fared.  The  plane  tree  is  one 
of  the  finl  beauties  among  thole  which  are  now  moft  fre- 
quently planted  in  our  gardens.  Its  large  leaf,  and  perrr  i- 
sent  verdure*  render  it  peculiarly  fitted  to  afford  a  fh 
I  always  confider  it  as  a  clafiical  tree,  for  the  ancient  writers 
often  mention'  it  ;  and  feme  of  the  fine  t  philosophical  dia- 
:  of  antiquity  patted  under  the  eOol  retreat  of  its  broad 
tvl3  foliage.      SccrattS   fought  no  other  theatre  than 
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the  turf  that  grew  under  the  plane  tree,  on  the  banks  of 
the  HifTus.  The  weeping  willow,  that  droops  over  the  bab- 
bling flrcam,  conftitutes  one  of  thofe  fine  beauties  which 
partake  of  the  melancholy  and  romantic.  Such,  indeed, 
are  the  charms  of  its  luxuriant  branches,  that,  when  pro- 
perly fituated,  it  is  of  itfelf  an  enchanting  picture.  Beau- 
tiful as  are  a'l  the  features  of  the  modern  garden.  I  mould 
not  hefitatc  to  allot  the  firft  place  in  an  eitimate  of  horti- 
cultural graces  to  the  weeping-willow.  The  weeping-birch 
is  at  all  times  pleafing,  and  a  moll  delightful  object  in  win- 
ter. Obferve  yonder  tall  item,  riling  from  the  intcrftices 
of  a  craggy  rock,  covered  with  a  rind  white  and  glofly  like 
filver,  and  drooping  with  ten  thoufand  fine  twigs,  fo  attenu- 
ated as  to  appear  almoft  capillary.  View  it  when  fprin Iv- 
ied with  hoar  fro  ft,  or  with  fnow,  and  if  you  have  a  foul 
capable  of  being  charmed  with  natural  beauty,  you  will  bjs 
fenfibly  affected  at  the  fight  with  a  fweet  complacency.  An 
old  oak  is  not  often  found  in  our  gardens,  becaufe  of  its 
tardy  vegetation  ;  but  whenever  it  appears  in  them,  it  pro- 
duces all  the  effect  of  graceful  majefty,  and  one  may  con- 
template it  for  hours  with  ftill  new  delight.  The  delicate 
acacia,  the  conical  poplar  of  Lombardy,  the  flowery  chef- 
nut,  the  foft  lime,  the  elegant  mountain  alh,  the  afpiring 
fir,  the  glofiy  laurel,  thefe  all  form  fo  various  and  delight- 
ful pictures,  that  while  I  am  permitted  to  expatiate  over 
the  lawn,  and  penetrate  the  mazes  of  the  wood  and  garden, 
I  fhall  not  repine  that  it  is  not  my  lot  to  faunter  in  the 
picture  galleries  of  a  palace. 

The  tafte  for  plantation  prevails  greatly  in  this  country, 
and  it  ought  to  be  encouraged,  as  it  is  a  never-failing  fource 
of  pleafure  to  the  planter,  and  of  improvement  to  the  com- 
munity. But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  while  we  plant  the 
tree  for  ornament,  we  fhall  not  forget  to  drop  the  acorn, 
and  raife  that  heart  of  oak,  which  bears  analogy  to  the 
bravery  of  the  people  ;  and  has  ever  been  to  this  land,  tt 
fr.e/iJium  el  decus>  both  a  bulwark  and  a  beauty. 
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No.    CXVIII.       ON    THE     CHARACTER  OF    ADDISON    AS  A 
POET. 


THE  luflre  of  a  great  name  not  only  fets  oft  real  beau- 
ties to  the  greateft  advantage,  but  adds  a  grace  to 
deformity,  and  converts  a  defect,  to  an  excellence.  The  en- 
thuiiaftical  admirers  of  a  favourite  author,  like  ardent  lov- 
ers, view  thofe  objects  with  rapture,  which  caufe  in  others 
indifference  or  difguit.  Without  confidering  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  fame  genius,  and  the  divtrfities  of  fubjecls,  they 
are  led  to  conclude,  from  the  excellence  of  one  part  of  an 
author's  works,  that  all  are  excellent  ;  and  that  whatever 
tears  his  iignature,  is  genuine  wit,  and  juft  tafte. 

I  know  not  whether  even  Mr.  Addifon,  who  is  fo  deferv- 
edly  elleemed  the  honour  of  our  nation,  was  not  indebted 
for  a  imall  part  of  his  reputation  to  the  blind  bigotry  of 
prejudice.  On  any  other  fuppofition,  I  know  not  hew  he 
could  have  been  admired  as  a  very  eminent  poet.  The  dif- 
paffionate  temperature  which  conftituted  a  folid  judgment, 
and  qualified  him  for  the  cool  difquiiitions  of  criticiim  and 
morality,  rendered  him  incapable  of  that  animated  fpirit 
which  is  the  foul  of  poetry.  But  the  reader  is  unwilling 
to  believe,  that  fo  accurate  a  critic,  and  fo  correct  a  writer, 
is  himfelf  faulty ;  and  therefore,  when  he  paffes  from  his 
profe  to  his  poetry,  and  obferves  a  manifeft  inferiority  and 
deficiency  of  merit  in  the  latter,  he  rather  inclines  to  dif- 
truft  his  own  judgment  than  the  abilities  of  the  author. 
Reader  after  reader  has  toiled  through  the  fame  dull  rhimes, 
perhaps  blind  to  their  faults,  or,  if  fen'.ible  of  their  defect*, 
vet  inclined  to  join  in  their  praife,  in  oppofttion  to  convic- 
tion, from  a  dread  of  the  imputation  of  a  depraved  tafte. 
Had  not  a  veneration  for  his  name  prevented  critics  from 
{peaking  their  real  fentiments,  though  Addifon  would,  as 
a  moral  eflayift,  moft  juftly  have  been  called  the  Socrates, 
Plato,  or  Xenophon  of  his  age  ;  yet  he  would  never  have 
been  elleemed  one  of  the  firft  of  poets. 

It  would  be  injuftice  while  we  infpect  thefe  volumes,  to 
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paf>  over  in  fileflcc,  the  elegant  poem  which  is  prefixed  to 
the  work;  of  Addifon,  on  the  death  of  their  author.  The 
melancholy  Mow  of  the  vtrfe  is  well  adapted  to  exprefs  the 
tendernefs  cf  the  fentiments.  The  beauty  of  the  imagery 
and  the  energy  of  the  expreffion,  entitle  this  little  piece  to 
a  very  refpectable  rank,  among  the  elegiac  compulsions  of 
the  Englifh  writers.  It  was  for  a  long  time  little  regarded  ; 
but  the  attention  lately  paid  to  it,  and  the  commendations 
bellowed  on  it,  are  proofs  that  literary  merit,  however  un- 
noticed for  a  time,  through  accident,  prejudice,  or  party, 
is  fure  to  receive  the  applaufe  it  deierves  from  impartial 
poilerity. 

At  the  end  of  the  verfes  of  Addifon  to  Mr.  Dryden,  we 
are  told  that  the  author  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age 
when  he  wrote  them.  Whether  the  age  was  affixed  to 
extenuate  the  imperfections,  or  to  enhance  the  merits  of 
the  poem,  certain  it  is,  that  both  thofe  intentions  are  fruf- 
trated  by  its  extreme  iniignihoance  and  futility.  The  pro- 
duction is  unworthy  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Mr.  Pope  is 
known  to  have  written  his  paitorals,  which  iniinitely  ex- 
ceed the  verification  of  Addifon,  at  lixteen  ;  and  Milton 
acquired  an  elegance  in  Latin  verfe  at  an  earlier  period* 
The  thoughts  in  this  piece  are  not  linking,  the  ilyle  is 
contemptible,  and  the  negligence  in  the  rhyme  alone  would* 
in  the  prefent  refinement  of  tafte,  confign  the  work  to  ob- 
livion. 

That  all  his  pieces  are  upon  a  level  with  this,  cannot  be 
averted.  That  fome  of  them  abound  with  gr.md  concep- 
tions, and  have  many  good  lines,  mufl  be  confeffed.  But 
allowing  Addifon  all  the  merit  in  his  poetry,  which  can- 
dour, or  even  partiality  in  his  favour  can  allow,  he  never 
can  be  juftly  elleemed  one  of  the  firft  poets  of  the  nation. 
F  never  heard  that  Socrates  increafed  his  fame  by  his  poe- 
tical verhon  of  jE  op's  Fables,  and  the  beft  profe-writer  in 
the  beft  age  of  Rome  wrote  the  line,  "  0  fortunatam,  natamy 
H  mc  confute,  Romam"  The  truth  is,  nature  ufually  beftows 
her  gifts  with  a  prudent  liberality  even  to  her  favourites. 
Oat-  might  on  this  occafiori  apply  to  Addifon  the  paflage 
of  Martial,  "  Hoc  Ciceronis  hales."  This  character  of  a 
tad  poet  you  have  in  common  with  the  great  Cicero. 
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To  oppofe  opinions  univerfally  received,  is  to  incur  the 
Imputation  of  vanity,  ignorance,  and  want  of  taile  ;  but  as 
every  individual  has  a  right  to  private  judgment,  and  may 
offer  his  fentiments  to  others,  while  he  does  it  with  rnodefty, 
profefles  a  poflibility  of  miftake,  and  keeps  his  mind  open 
to  conviction,  I  have  ventured  to  advance  an  opinion  againft 
the  poetical  merit  of  Addifon  ;  regardlefs  how  it  may  alarm 
thofe  who  fubmit  their  judgments  to  the  direction  of  others, 
and  who  pay  an  implicit  obedience  to  authority. 


No.  CXIX.  THE  FOLLY  OF  BRINGING  UP  CHILDREN 
TO  A  LEARNED  PROFESSION,  WITHOUT  THE  PROBA- 
BILITY   OF     PROVIDING    THEM     WITH     A     COMPETENCY. 


THAT  admiration  is  the  effect  of  ignorance,  is  a 
truth  univerfally  eonfelTed  ;  and  nothing  fo  forcibly 
excites  the  wonder  of  the  illiterate  plebeian,  as  the  charac- 
ter of  profound  erud'tion. 

Dazzled  by  the  fplendor  of  literary  honours,  many  aft 
honed  parent  has  prevented  his  (on  from  acquiring  a  fortune 
behind  the  counter,  to  fee  him  ffcarve  in  a  pulpit. 

Thefe  reflections  were  occafioned  by  meeting  an  old  friend 
at  a  coffee-houfe  one  evening  laft  week.  His  looks  were  mea- 
gre, his  drefs  ihabby,  and  he  fufRciently  apologized  for  the 
ruflinefs  of  his  coat,  by  the  following  narrative  : 

"  My  father,''  laid  he,  after  fomc  preliminary  conversa- 
tion, "  was  a  lhoemaker  of  tolerable  bufinefs  in  I,cndon  ; 
44  a  very  hdneft  man,  and  very  much  given  to  reading  god- 
"  ly  books,  whenever  he  could  Ileal  a  moment  from  the 
*«  lap-ltone  and  the  kit.  As  I  was  the  only  child,  he  took 
«'  great  delight  in  me,  and  ufed  frequently  to  fay,  that  he 
"  hoped  in  time  to  fee  me  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and 
"  no  fuch  great  matters  neither  ;  for  as  to  my  parentage,  I 
•'  was  as  good  as  many  a  one  that  had  worn  a  mitre  ;  and. 
*<  he  would  make  me  as  good  a  fcholaxd  too,  or  it  mould 
•'  go  hard  with  him. 

**  My  deftination  to  the  church  was  thus  unalterably 
u  fixed  before  I  was  five  years  old ;  and  in  conference. 
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**  of  it.  T  was  put  to  a  grammar-fchool  in  the  city,  whence, 
**  after  a  thoufand  perils  of  the  cane,  and  peril.-.  o{  the  red. 
'•'  I  went  to  the  univerfity  on  an  exhibition  of  fifteen  pounds 
m  a-year,  which  my  father  obtained  from  one  of  the  city 
"  companies,  with  no  fmall  difficulty.  So  fcanty  an  al- 
"  lowance  would  by  no  means  defray  the  enormous  expence 
"  of  univerfity  education,  and  my  father,  whofe  pride  would 
"  not  let  me  appear  meaner  than  my  companions,  very 
M  readily  agreed  to  pay  me  forty  pounds  out  of  the  yearly 
11  profits  of  his  trade,  and  to  debar  himfelf  many  innocent 
*'  gratifications,  in  order  to  accomplifh  in  me  the  grand 
"  object  of  all  his  ambition. 

"  In  confequence  of  my  father's  defire,  that  I  mould 
11  complete  the  full  term  of  academical  education,  I  did  not 
"  go  into  orders  t.Il  I  was  of  feven  years  {landing,  and  had 
"  taken  the  degree  of  Mafter  of  Arts.  I  was  therefore 
M  incapable  o£  receiving  any  pecuniary  emoluments  from 
"  my  ftudies,  till  I  was  fix-and-twenty.  Then,  however, 
"  I  was  refolved  to  make  a  bold  pum,  and  to  free  my  father 
u  from  the  burthen  of  fupportrng  me  with  half  the  profits 
"  of  his  labours.  The  old  man  was  eager  that  I  fhonld 
"  attempt  to  get  fome  kind  of  preferment  ;  not,  as  he 
"  would  generoufly  fay,  that  he  wanted  to  withdraw  his 
"  aihiVance,  but  that  he  thought  it  was  high  time  to  begin 
"   to  look  up  at  the  bifhoprick. 

*'  I  hastened  to  London  as  the  moft  ample  field  for  the 
"  difplay  of  my  abilities,  and  the  acquisition  of  money  and 
**  fame.  Soon  after  my  arrival,  I  heard  of  a  vacant  lecture ~ 
4<  fhip  ;  and  though  I  was  an  entire  ftranger  to  every  one 
"  of  the  parifhioners,  I  refolved  to  trull  my  caufe  to  honeft 
**  endeavours,  and  a  fedulous  canvafs.  I  fhali  not  trouble 
"  you  wit"h  an  enumeration  of  the  feveral  indignities  I  fuf- 
**  fered  (for  I  had  not  loft  my  univerfity  pride,)  from  be- 
**  ing  under  the  necelTity  to  addrefs,  with  the  moil  abject 
"  fupplications,  chandlers,  barbers,  and  green  -grocers.  Suf- 
"  nee  it  to  acquaint  you,  that  myfeif,  and  another  young 
"  clergyman  of  regular  education,  appeared  on 'the  day  of 
"  election,  to  have  but  feventeen  votes  between  us}  and 
•*  that  a  methodiflical  enthufiaft,  who  had  once  been  a  car- 
"  penter,  bore  away  the  priz-e  with  a  majority  "of  a  nun- 
*•  dred  and  twenty. 
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*'  Though  difappointed,  I  was  not.  dejected  ;  and  I  ap- 
'*  plied  to  a  certain  rector  for  his  curacy,  the  duty  of  which 
*s  confided. in  prayers  twice  a  day,  a  iermon.  on  Stjndaysi 
0  and.  innumerable  .burials,  chriitenir.g;>  aud. weddings.  .1 
<l  thought  myielf  happy,  however,  in'  being  offered  ,'fo.rty 
"  guineas  a  year,  without durplus,  or  furplice  ices  ;  but 
"  how  was  I  chagrined,  on  being  told  by  the  reclor,  on  the 
.*'.  very  firft  .Sunday  I  went  to  officiate.,  thai  I  need  nottrou- 
."  ble  myfelf,  as  another  gentleman  had  undertaken,. the 
"  whole  duty  at  forty  pounds! 

"  I  waited  a  confiderable  time,  in  .expectation  that  lome- 
ft  thing  elfe  would  fall;  but  heard  of  nothing  in  which 
**'  there  was  the  leail  probability  of  fuccefs,  unfupported, 
*'  as  I  was  by  friends,  and  unknown  to  fame.  At  laft,  I 
"  was  informed  by  an  acquaintance,  that  a  certain  clergy- 
"  man  was  about  to  refign  his  leclureihip,  and  that  he 
"  would  probably  refign  in  my  favour,  if  I  were  early  c- 
"  nOugh  in  my  application.  I  made  ail  the  hafte  I  poili- 
"  bly  could  to  reach  this  gentleman  berore  his  reiignation  ; 
"  and  found  very  little  difficulty  in  perfuading  him  to 
i(  intercede  in  my  favour.  In  fhort,  his  endeavours,  joined 
"  to  my  .own,  fecured  the  le&urefhip,  and  I  was  unamouily 
f  chofen.  The  electors,  however,  exprefied  a  defire  that  I 
"  would  quit  my  place  of  rehdence,  which  was  at  a  dif- 
"  tance,  and  livie  in  the  parifti.  To  this  requell  I  com- 
44  fented  ;  and  immediately  fixed  myfelf  in  a  decent  family, 
f«  where  I  -lodged  and  boarded  for  fifty  pounds  a- year  ;  and 
*«  as  I  was  not  fo  ambitious  as-  my  father,  I  congratulated 
u  myfelf  on  the  happy  event,  and  fat  down  contented  and 
•*  latisfied.  But,  alas  !  how  was  I  confounded,  when  my 
"  collectors  brought  the  annual  contribution,  to  find  it  a- 
"  mount  to  no  more  than  the  exact,  fum  of  twenty-one 
"  pounds  two  millings  and  three  pence  three  farthings !  I 
*'  was  under  an  immediate  ceceifity  of  difcharging  my  lod- 
"  ginS>  refigning  my  preferment,  and  quietly  decamping 
**  with  the  lofs  of  no  inconsiderable  fum. 

"  Thus,  Sir,"  faid  he,  "  have  I  now  for  thefe  twenty 
'*  years  been  tolled  about  in  the  world  without  any  fixed  re,- 
"  iidence,  and'  without  any  certain  profpe&  of  my  bread. 
"  I  mud  not,  however  complain,  as  I  am  well  allured  there 
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"  are  many  in  the  metropolis  m  fituations  very  fimilar  to 
"  mine.  Yet  fometimes  I  own,  T  cannot  help  being  fool- 
U  ilh  enough  to  imagine,  that  I  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
M  happier,  and  I  am  fure  I  could  have  been  richer,  had  I 
"  been  brought  up  to  my  paternal  awl  and  laft.  My  poor 
"  father  died  about  two  years  ago,  and  I  have  reaion  to 
M  think,  his  difappointment  and  fojrrow  for  my  ill-fuccefs 
*'  haftened  his  diflblution. 

**  I  now  fupport  myfejf  tolerably  well  in  the  capacity  of, 
"  what  the  world  ludierou fly  calls,  a  Hackney  Parfpn.  And 
*'  though  I  do  not  get  quite  fo  much  as  a  journeyman 
"  fhoe-maker,  I  make  ihift  to  keep  foul  and  body  together  j 
f*  and  I  thank  God  for  that.  If,  Sir,  you  could  recom- 
f*  mendme,  here  is  my  addreis,  up  four  pair  of  ftairs." * 

He  was  proceeding,  but  he  had  too  powerfully  excited 
my  iympathy  ;  and  after  confoling  him  to  the  bell  of  my 
power,  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  not  without  fevere  refle&i- 
ons  on' thofe  parents,  who,  to  indulge  a  childiili  vanity, 
bring  up  their  offspring  to  mifery  and  want. 


No.  CXX.  ON  DECENCY  AS  THE  ONLY  MOTIVE  OF 
CUR  APPARENT  VIRTUES,  AND  PARTICULARLY  OF 
OUR    RELIGIOUS     BEHAVIOUR. 


WHATEVER  may  be  the  vices  of  this  age,  it  can- 
not be  faid  to  be  particularly  diftinguiihed  by  hy- 
pocrify.  Selfifhnefs  reigns  triumphant  ;  and  men  for  the 
moil  part,  purfue  whatever  they  think  conducive  to  their 
own  pleafure  or  intereft,  without  regarding  appearances,  or 
the  opinions  of  others,  except,  indeed,  when  their  intereil 
or  their  pleafure  are  immediately  concerned. 

Even  they  who  fill  offices  of  confidence  and  honour  in 
the  community,  are,  in  this  age,  fond  of  divefting  them- 
felvcs  of  that  external  dignity  with  which  the  wifdom  of 
our  ancetlors  judged  it  right  to  furround  them.  They  def- 
cend  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  pride  from  their  natural  or  po- 
litical eminence,  and  will  not  even  difplay  the  appearance  of 
thofe  virtues  and  abilities  which  are  abfolutely  neceiTary  in 
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their  offices  and  ftations.  They  oftentatioufly  exhibit  a 
careleflhefs  and  profligacy  in  their  converfation  and  be- 
haviour, which,  if  they  really  poflefs,  ought  to  difplaee 
them  from  their  rank,  and  ilrip  them  of  their  blufhing  ho- 
nours. 

In  thofe  who  fill  public  offices,  or  who  are  fixed  in  the 
more  important  profeffions,  a  regard  to  external  decency  is 
itfelfa  virtue.  But,  in  truth  if  theprefent  difordered  flate 
of  things  would  permit,  none  ought  to  fill  t^ofe  offices  and 
profeffions,  whofe  regard  to  decency  does  not  arife  from  a 
regard  to  virtue. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  who  are  elteemed  good  fort  of 
perfons,  but  whofe  goodnefs  is  unprincipled,  and  appears  to 
arife  folely  from  a  regard  to  external  decorum,  or,  what  is 
called,  the  faving  of  appearances.  And  this  motive,  poor 
and  contemptible  3S  it  is,  in  companion  with  rational  prin- 
ciples arifing  from  conviction,  is  very  often  the  only  avowed 
motive  for  the  regular  performance  of  all  external  duties  ; 
but  more  particularly  of  thofe  which  concern  religion. 
The  following  imaginary  tranfaclion  will,  perhaps,  fug- 
gelt  an  idea  of  that  poor  and  political  decency  which  it  is 
thought  a  very  extraordinary  effort  of  virtue  to  maintain, 
Let  us  then  invent  a  fcene  of  fiction  by  way  of  exemplifi- 
cation. 

"  We  muft  have  a  fall-day  foon,"  fays  the  /tatefman, 
"  for  the  Americans  have  had  one  already."  «'  It  is  unnes 
"  ceiTary,"  replies  the  privy  counfellor  in  the  jockey  drefs, 
aiming  at  a  wretched  pun,  "  it  is  all  a  farce."  "  Between 
"  friends,"  fubjoins  the  (latefman,  "  I  am  not  fonder  of 
"  fuch  fomalities  than  you  are  ;  but  you  know  it  is  decent, 
u  and  we  mull  conform,  externally  at  lead,  to  the  prejudices 
"  of  the  mob."  "  It  is  decent,  my  lord,"  re-echoes  the 
bench  of  bifhops. 

"  There  is  a  fermon  preached  to-day  before  the  Houfc 
"  of  Lords,"  fays  a  member  ;  «*  True,"  fay?  another, 
"  but  I  vote  it  a  bore  ;  and  belides,  I  am  engaged  to  fee  a 
"  fine  bitch  pointer  that  I  think  of  buying,"  "  Well," 
refumes  the  other,  "  but  let  us  make  a  party  of  two  or  three 
"  to  church,'  becaufe  it  is  decent."  "  We  beg,  my  lords," 
foftly   whifpers    an    epifcopal    voice,     "  you   would    not 
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"  put  yourfelves  to  the  fmalleft  inconvenience,  for  Haifa  do- 
"  /en  of  us  have  determined,  though  we  have  a  thoufand 
««  engagements,  to  poitpone  them  an  hour  or  two  for  the 
"  fake  of  decency.  Decency,  my  lord,  mult  i'uperfedc 
"  every  conlideration."  M  Will  you  go  to  church,  my 
**  lord  duke  ?"  lays  one,  lowly  bowing  to  his  patron.  "  No  ; 
"  I  think  it  decent,  but  you  will  be  there  on  that  account  ; 
"   and  as  I  am  engaged  to-day  at  billiards,  I  beg  to  be   ex- 

"  cufed  : but  I  hope  there   will  be  enough  there  to 

"   make  a  decent  appearance." 

Among  the  gay  fenators  of  the  Britifh  empire  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  very  few  of  late,  have  difplayed,  in 
this  inilance,  even  that  fubordinate  virtue  of  which  we 
fpeak,  a  regard  to  external  decency.  Weftminfter  Abbey, 
indeed,  is  not  a  place  to  be  frequented  for  pleafure  by  thole 
who  chiefly  mine  in  the  Hand  at  a  horfe-r^ce.  One  or  two 
officers  however  do  attend  a  fermon  officially,  and  a  fe\r 
others  for  the  fake  of  decency  ;  but  the  knowing  ones  con- 
iider  the  whole  bulinefs  to  exprefs  their  own  ideas  in  their 
own  language,  as  a  curfed  lounge.  Thisbufmefs  therefore, 
and  many  others  of  a  moll  folemn,  facred,  and  venerable  na- 
ture, being  confidered  merely  as  incumbrances  by  the  jolly 
part,  which  is  the  greater  part,  they  are  utterly  neglected, 
or  attended  by  a  few  only,  whole  intereft  compels  them  to 
have  a  regard  to  decency. 

Our  religion  teaches  us  to  feparate  one  day  out  of  feven 
for  religious  purpofes.  But  many  of  the  wife  men,  who 
were  born  to  be  our  Engliih  Solons  and  Lycurgi,  confider 
the  institution  merely  as  a  foolifh  fuperftition  ;  and  there- 
fore fpend  the  Sabbath,  like  the  charming  people  abroad, 
at  cards  and  in  diilipation,  and  very  much  lament  thofe 
grofs  prejudices  of  the  common  people,  which  render  it  de- 
cent and  prudent  not  to  open  the  theatres,  and  enliven  the 
horrid  dulnefs  of  the  Seventh  Day  by  public  diverfions. 
Even  mighty  good  fort  of  people,  as  they  are  ufually  cal- 
led, hefitate  not  to  confefs,  that  a  regard  to  external  de- 
cency is  one  of  the  chief  motives  of  their  regular  conduct 
in  obferving  the  Sabbath,  and  other  virtuous  practices  of 
our  forefathers. 

Vol.  II.  ,0 
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It  would  not  be  difficult  to 'trace  this  motive  of  decency 
in  many  of  the  apparent  virtues,  which  difplay  themfelves, 
with  no  little  oitcntation,  in  every  department  of  human 
life.  But  it  is  really  better  to  pay  that  deference  to  virtue 
which  arifes  from  afluming  the  appearances,  than  by  impu- 
dent and  avowed  contempt  of  it,  to  injure  others  by  the 
example.  To  have  merely  a  regard  to  decency  in  common 
life,  and  in  a  wicked  and  unprincipled  age,  becomes  in  feme 
degree  virtuous.  Wc  will  not,  therefore,  expofe  this  unfound 
virtue  to  fevere  cenfure,  except  when  it  appears  in  religi- 
on, where,  whatever  appearances  are  infincere,  conftitutc 
hypocrify  of  a  molt  detellable  kind  ;  hypocrify,  founded  on 
felf-intereft.  It  is  the  man  of  decent  character  (and  with 
this  view  alone  he  is  decent),  who  rifes,  to  preferment; 
and  then  laughs  in  his  lawn  fleeves  at  the  humble  Chriftian 
in  tattered  crape,  who  is  too  iincere  to  be  political,  too  found 
in  the  inner  man  to  want  or  admit  the  varnifh  of  the  whited 
fepulchre. 

Pope  hasfaid,  that  Seeker  was  decent,  and  that  Rundle 
had  a  heart.  Whether  the  cenfure  or  the  praife  was  juft 
is  not  mine  to  determine.  All  I  {hall  remark  on  the  paffage 
is,  that  though  decency  may  fmooth  the  way  to  courts,  and 
iniinuate  itfelf  into  the  higheft  feats  of  preferment,  it  is  a 
heart  only  which  is  capable  of  deriving,  from  the  fuccefs,  a 
pure  and  folid  fatisfaction.  Though  decency  without  fince- 
rity  may  be  approved  by  narrow  politicians,  and  even  gain 
the  applaufe  of  the  multitude  by  deceiving  them  ;  yet  let 
not  the  hypocrite  triumph,  but  remember,  that  there  is  One 
before  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  all  deiires  known,  and  from 
whom  no  fecrets  are  hidden. 


No.    CXXI.       ON   THE   ANIMOSITIES   OCCASIONED   IN   THE 
COUNTRY    BY    THE    GAME    LAWS 


IN  a  late  paper  on  the  difagreements  of  a.  country  neigh- 
bourhood, I  purpoftly  omitted  one  of  the  molt  fruitful 
caufes  of  them,  intending  to  coniider  it  in  a  paper  by  itfelf, 
coiifjfiently  with  its  exteniive  a^d  important  operation.      I 
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believe  it  will  be  allowed  by  all  who  have  made  remarks,  that 
the  individuals  of  this  nation  are  more  ferioufly  and  invete- 
rately  divided  by  difputes  about  the  Game,  than  by  contro- 
verfies,  which  make  much  more  noife  in  the  world  on  the 
fubje<5ls  of  politics  or  religion.  What  remains  among  us  of 
favagenefs  and  brutality  is  chiefly  prcfcrvcd  by  the  mean 
and  fclhfh  greedinefs  of  thofe  who  poffefs  a  thou&nd  peculi- 
ar advantages,  and  who  yet  meanly  contend  for  an  excluiive 
tight  to  deltroy  the  Game  ;  that  ufufrucluary  property, 
which  the  Creator  intended  to  be  poiTeffedby  the  hril  occu- 
pant, like  the  air,  light,  and  water. 

Some  re  drain  ts  however  of  that  kind,  which  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  poor  labourer  from  watting  his  valuable  time,  might, 
perhaps,  be  neither  unjuit,  nor,  in  any  refpecl,  attended 
with  inconvenience.  But  the  Game  Laws,  as  they  now 
fubfitl  in  England,  are  a  difgrace  to  the  noble  fabric  of  our 
free  conilitution.  They  are  illiberal  in  their  nature  ;  they 
originated  in  flavery,  and  they  lead  to  tyranny.  It  is  re- 
marked by  Burn,  and  the  great  commentator  on  our  legal 
fyilem,  that,  in  one  ftatuteonly  for  the  prefervation  of  Game, 
there  are  not  lefs  than  fix  blunders  in  grammar,  befides 
other  miflakes  ;  fo  that  one  is  led  to  conclude,  that  this 
part  of  our  boafted  code  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of 
boorifh  country  enquires  and  ftupid  fox-hunters.  Indeed, 
the  whole  body  of  the  Game  Laws  is  replete  with  perplexi- 
ty, abfurdity,  and  contradiction.  What  can  be  more  ridi- 
culous, than  that  the  legiilature  of  a  mighty  empire  mould 
require  one  hundred  a  year  as  a  qualification  to  (hoot  a  poor 
patridge,  and  only  forty  millings  to  vote  for  a  fenator  ? 
*r  There  is  another  offence,"  fays  Blackilone,  "  fo  conftl- 
•■  tuted  "by  a  variety  of  a&s  of  parliament,  which  are  fo  nu- 
M  merous  and  fo  confufed,  and  the  crime  itielf  of  fo  quei- 
w  tionable  a  nature,  that  I  mail  not  detain  the  reader  with 
"  many  obfervations  thereupon.  And  yet  it  is  an  offence 
•*  which  the  iportimen  of  England  feem  to  think  of  the 
'*  higheft  importance  ;  and  a  matter,  perhaps  the  only 
**  one,  of  general  and  national  concern  ;  affociations  having 
"  been  formed  all  over  the  kingdom  to  prevent  its  deftruc- 
H  tive  progrefs  ;  I  mean  the  offence  of  deftroying  fuch 
u  beads  and  fowls  as  are  ranked  under  the  denomination  of 
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Game.*'*  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  truly  fald,  that  an 
Engliihman,  who  has  a  regard  for  the  honour  of  his  coun- 
try, and  fenfe  enough  to  fee  the  mean  and  arbitrary  fpirit 
of  the  Game  Laws,  and  the  nG-iifenfe  of  the:  letter*  mult 
hide  his  face  in  confufion,  when  he  cotifiders  hew  much  time 
and  attention  have  been  fpeat  upon  tUem  Ly  the 'Brit  if h  Icgif- 
lature. 

Rural  diverfions  certainly  conftitute  a  very  pleafing  and 
proper  amufement  for  all  ranks  above  the  ioweft.  Every 
man  who  has  a  juft  claim  to  the  title  cf  gentleman,  or  in- 
deed, who  is  capable  of  fpending  his  time  in  amufement, 
without  injuring  the  public  or  his  own  family,  ought  to  be 
fuffered  to  partake  of  them  :  if  he  gives  up  his  hours,  his- 
labour,  and  his  thoughts  to  the  purfuit,  he  has  earned  a  right 
to  the  object,  iince  the  object  is  of  a  nature  which  cannot 
be  appropriated  while  alive  and  at  liberty.  A  fellow-crea- 
ture is  agreeably  amufed  and  benefited,  and  no  man  robbed, 
fince  the  bird  that  flies  in  the  air  no  more  belongs  to  the  te- 
nant of  the  manlion-hcufe,  than  the  fun-beam  which  equal- 
ly mines  on  the  cottage  and  the  palace.  Poor  is  the  opulence, 
and  little  the  grandeur,  that  fhews  a  difpofition  which  would 
undoubtedly  engrofs,  if  it  were  poifible,  the  light  and  the 
air. 

With  refpedl:  to  the  matter  of  a  trefpafs,  it  is  certain,  that 
a  lord  of  the  manor  is  no  lefs  liable  to  be  profecuted  for  it 
on  his  own  manor  than  any  other  perfon,  whether  qualified 
or  unqualified.  It  fnews,  therefore,  the  ignorance,  as  well 
as  arbitrary  difpofition  of  thefe  petty  princes,  when  they 
claim  the  privilege  of  prowling  for  prey,  without  controul, 
en  their  neighbours  land,  and  of  excluding  all  others  from 
their  own.  In  fhort,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  what  privile- 
ges the  lord  of  the  manor  pofieilfs  ;  and  whether  lie  lias  a 
better  right  to  hunt  and  ihoot,  without  a  particular  grant 
from  the  king,  than  the meaneflfubject  whom  he  bullies  and 
browbeats.  The  contemptible  laws  which  have  been  made 
on  this  bufinefs  certainly  want  iiluilration  and  amendment. 
Indeed  they  ought  to  be  torn  out  of  the  ftatutebook  ;  and 
the  memory  of  them,  like  that  of  feudal  ignorance  and  fiave- 
jy,  execrated. 

There  is  a  pradice  '  particularly    mean    and   opprduA  ". 
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which  very  much  prevails  in  this  felfifh  age,  among  the  en- 
groifers  of  that  part  of  the  creation  which  God  ami  nature 
have  conftituted  free  as  the  feas  and  the  winds.  They  do 
not  confider  the  purfuit  of  Game  in  the  liberal  light  of  a 
gentleman-like  diver  lion,  but  view  the  hare  and  the  pat  ridge 
as  provender  for  the  table  at  once  genteel  and  cheap.  They 
therefore  fcldom  give  themfelves  the  trouble  to  join  in  the 
chace,  or  carry  the  gun  over  the  furrows  ;  but  felect  fome. 
idle  peafant,  who  by  poaching,  has  acquired  a  ikill  in  the 
arts  of  deflroying  Game  ;  clothe  him  in  green  plufh,  and 
fend  him  to  provide  pheafants,  and  bid  defiance  to  his  fu- 
peviors,  whenever  the  mailer  has  company  to  dine  with 
him,  and  wilhes  to  fave  an  article  in  the  butcher's  account. 
This  green  coated  hero,  who  is  ufually  one  of  the  greater 
fcoundrels  in  the  parifh,  fallics  forth  under  the  protection 
of  the  lord  or  lady  of  the  manor  ;  and  if  he  meets  a  curate, 
or  an  apothecary,  or  a  reputable  tradefman,  or  even  a  neigh- 
bouring lord  of  the  manor,  boldly  infults  them  threatens  to 
moot  their  dogs,  or  feize  their  fowling-pieces;  and  juiti- 
fies  all  his  infolence  by  alleging,  that  what  he  does  or  fays  i6 
all  by  his  mailer's  order.  Appeal  to  that  mafter,  and,  pro- 
bably, the  infults  are  aggravated  ;  or,  if  he  pretends  to  un- 
common affability,  he  will  allow  that  the  fellow  is  apt  to  be 
a  little  foul-mouthed  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  is  a  very  faith- 
ful fcrvant.  The  low  wretch  himfelf  might,  indeed,  be  punifh- 
ed  both  for  his  trefpafs  and  his  ill-ulage  ;  but  though  he 
infulted  his  prcfecutors  in  the  field,  he  is  ready,  like  all  up- 
llart  and  petty  potentates,  to  bend  on  his  knees  for  mercy* 
and  ufually  difarms  the  generous  by  pleading  a  wife  and  li* 
children.  I  know  not  which  ought  to  predominate,  com- 
panion for  the  poor  deluded  peafant,  or  contempt  for  his  em- 
ployer. It  is  furely  enough  that  the  rich  man  claims  an 
exclufive  right  to  the  commoners  of  nature  himfelf  ; 
and  he  ought  by  no  means  to  be  fu  fie  red  to  commiffion 
the  lowefl  plebeian  to  do  that  which  he  prohibits  in  gen- 
tlemen of  the  profeffions  ;  of  fortunes  as  independent,  if 
not  fo  great,  as  his  own,  and  of  minds  often  much  greater. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  thefe  hirelings,  who  feldom  pofiefs 
much  principle,  to  involve  all  the  country  in  animofity.  The 
leaded  gentry  ufually  pofiefs  a  lhare  of  pride  fully  propor- 
O    2 
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tionate  to  their  eftate  and  maniion-houfe.     The  fiirefiiiff  of 

o 

one  treflpafTes  on  the  dominions  of  another.  Reprifals  are 
made.  Each  defends  his  representatives.  One  thinks  him- 
ielf  as  good  (for  that  is  the  phrafe)as  the  other.  No  con- 
ceilionscan  poflibly  be  made.  Hatred  of  the  bittereft  and 
moil  rancoureft  kind,  mutually  takes  poifemon  of  thefe  lords 
in  miniature  ;  and  many  a  hunting-  would  end,  if  vaflals 
could  be  procured,  like  that  of  Chevy  Chace,  in  a  bloody 
battle- 

If  compafiion  did  not  intervene,  one  might  be  much  en- 
tertained with  fo  ludicrous  an  object,  as  that  of  creatures, 
who  pretend  to  reafon,  benevolence,  chriftianity,  and  edu- 
cation, rendering  their  existence  mutually  painful,  by  fierce 
quarrels,  fecret  but  venomous  hatred,  expenlive  and  vexati- 
ous litigations,  occafioned  by  objects  of  a  nature  truly  tri- 
fling in  themfelves,  and  which,  allowing  them  every  poffi- 
ble  praife,  can  be  called  no  more  than  innocent  diversions. 
Are  we  not  lt.il!  children  with  all  our  bea^i  and  gravity  Si- 
bout  us,  if  we  play  till  we  quarrel  ?  Our  conduct  in  this 
refpecr.,  is  almoft  too  abfurd  to  admit  of  ferious  expostulati- 
on. It  may  furniih  fcenesfor  mirth  at  a  puppet-ihew,  or  a 
farce  at  Bartholomew  Fair. 

However,  I  think  it  neceffary,  before  I  conclude  this 
f 'abject,  to  declare  for  the  fake  of  avoiding  the  malignant 
mifmterpretations  of  go  flips  and  fcandal-dealers  by  profe {li- 
on, that  there  are  no  alluiions  in  this  paper  either  perfonal 
or  local  ;  and  that  I  have  not  been  pleading  for  a  privi- 
lege in  which  I  am  intereited,  not  being  inclined  to  hunt, 
nor  able  to  moot. 

I  will  beg  leave  to  add  one  pafTage  on  the  fubjecl  from 
Blackftone,  for  the  information  of  thofe  among  fportfmen, 
who  are  too  tenacio^f  of  their  exclusive  rights,  and  who. 
are  able  to  read  it.  g 

41  Another  violent  alteration  of  the  Engllfli  conflitution, 
'*  cCBiiited  in  the  depopulation  of  whole  countries  for  the 
44  purpofes  of  the  king's  royal  diverficn  ;  and  fubjefting 
44  both  them,  and  all  the  ancient  forefls  of  the  kingdom,  to 
44  the  unreasonable  fe verity  of  foreft  laws,  imported  from 
»4  the  continent  ;  whereby  the  {laughter  of  si  beail  was  made 
44  almoit  as  penal  as  the  death  of  a  man.      In  the  Saxoit 
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M  times,  though  no  wed  to  kill  or  chacc   the 

"  king's  deer,  yet  be  might  Hart  any  game,  purfue,  and 
"  ki  1  it  upon  Lis  own  cftate.  But  the  rigour  or"  thefe  new 
"  conftitutions  veiled  thefole  property  of  all  the  game  in 
"  England  in  the  king  alone  ;  and  no  man  was  allowed  to 
"  diihirb  any  fowl  of  the  air  or  any  beaftof  the  field,  of 
u  fuch  kinds  as  were  fpeeially  referved  for  the  royal  amuie- 
'*  ment  of  the  Sovereign,  without  exprefs  licence  from  the 
"  king,  by  the  grant  of  a  chace  or  free  warren  :  and  thole 
••  franchises  were  granted  as  much  with  a  view  to  prcferve 
11  the  breed  of  animals  as  to  indulge  the  fubjecT.  From 
M  a  iimilar  principle  to  which,  though  "the  Forell  Laws 
*'  are  now  mitigated,  and  by  degrees  grown  entirely  obfo- 
"*  lete  ;  yet  from  this  root  has  fprung  a  baflard  flip,  known 
"  by  the  name  ofthe  Game  Law,  now  arrived  to,  and  wan- 
M  toning  in  its  higheil  vigour,  both  founded  upon  the  lame 
"  unreaibnable  notions  of  permanent  property  in  wild  crea- 
'*  tures,  and  both  productive  of  the  fame  tyranny  to  the 
w  commons  :  but  with  this  difference  ;  that  the  Foreft  Laws 
"  eftablifhed  only  one  mighty  hunter  throughout  the  land, 
"  the  Game  Laws  have  ra'ifed  a  little  Nlmrodin  every  manor. 
"  And  in  one  refpect  the  ancient  law  was  much  lefs  unrea- 
*'  fonable  than  the  modern  ;  for  the  king's  grantee  of  a 
"  chace  or  free  warren,  might  kill  game  in  every  part  of  his 
"  franchife  ;  but  now  though  a  free-holder  of  lefs  than  one 
w  hundred  a  year  is  forbidden  to  kill  a  patridge  on  his  own 
•'  eftate,  yet  nobody  elfe  (not  even  the  lord  ofthe  manor, 
u  unlefs  he  hath  a  grant  of  free  warren)  can  do  it  without 
"  committing  a  trefpafs,  and  fubjetting  himfelf  to  an  ac- 
"   tion. 


No.     CXXII.        OS      THf     IMPORTANCE      OF      GOVERNING 
THE    TEMPER. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  many  complaints  of 
the  calamities  of  human  life,  it  is  certain  that  more 
canftant  uneafinefs  arifes  from  ill  temper  than  from  ill 
fortune.     In  vain  has  providence  bellowed  every  external 
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bleflings  if  care  has  not  been  taken  by  ourfelves  to  fmooth 
the  afperities  of  the  temper.  A  bad  temper  embitters 
every  fweet,  and  converts  aparadife  into  a  place  of  torme;it. 

The  government  of  the  temper  then,  on  which  the  hap- 
plnefs  of  the  human  race  fo  greatly  depends,  can  never  be 
too  frequently  or  too  forcibly  recommended.  But  as  it  was 
found  by  fome  of  the  ancients  one  of  the  moft  efficacious 
methods  of  deterring  young  perfons  from  any  difagreeable 
or  vicious  conduct,  to  point  out  a  living  character  in  which 
it  appeared  in  all  its  deformity,  I  fhall  exhibit  a  picture,  in 
which  I  hope  a  bad  temper  will  appear,  as  it  really  is,  a  moil 
unamiable  object;. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  obferve  thofe,  who  have 
been  flattered  for  fuperficial  qualities  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  engaged  in  fo  conflant  a  feries  of  diffipating  pleafure, 
as  to  leave  no  time  for  the  culture  of  the  mind,  becoming,  in 
the  middle  and  advanced  periods  of  life,  melancholy  initan- 
ces  of  the  miferable  effects  re fulting  from  an  ungoverned 
temper.  A  certain  lady,  whom  I  (hall  diilinguifh  by  the 
name  of  Hifpulla,  was  celebrated  from  her  infancy  for  a 
fine  complexion.  She  had,  indeed  no  very  amiable  expreffi- 
on  in  her  eves,  but  the  vermilion  of  her  cheeks  did  not  fail 
to  attract  admiration,  and  ihe  was  convinced  by  her  glafs, 
and  by  the  afleverations  of  the  young  men,  that  ihe  was 
another  and  a  fairer  Helen.  She  had  ever)- opportunity  of 
improving  her  mind  ;  but  as  we  naturally  bellow  our  rirfl 
care  on  the  quality  which  we  moil  value,  me  could  never 
give  her  attention  either  to  books  or  to  oral  inilruction,  and 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  iixteen  could  fcarcely  write  her  name 
legibly,  or  read  a  ientence  without  heiitation.  Her  perfo- 
nal  charms  were,  however,  powerful  enough  to  captivate 
the  heart  of  a  thoughtlefs  heir,  very  little  older  than  herfelf. 
Her  vanity,  rather  than  her  love,  was  gratified  by  the  alli- 
ance ;  and  when  ihe  found  the  afTicuuties  of  promifcuous  fuit- 
ors  at  an  end  (he  found  herfelf  gradually  finking  in  the  dead 
calm  of  inhpidity.  When  love  was  no  more,  other  pafTions 
fprung  up  with  all  the  luxuriancy  of  rank  weeds,  in  a  foil 
where  no  falutary  herb  has  been  planted  in  the  vernal  fea- 
fon.  Pride,  that  fruitful  plant  which  bears  every  kind  of 
odious  quality  in  abundance,  tcok  root  in  her  heart,  and 
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flourilhed  like  the  nettle  or  the  hemlock  on  the  banks  of  the 
ftagnant  pool. 

Her  huiband  nas  the  firfl  to  feci  its.  baneful  cilctftc; 
Though  the  match  was  greatly  to  her  a 
fuack-c!  htriolf  that  (He  naigUt  have  data  bettx 
her  good  fortune  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  pn/e 
which  her  beauty  and  merit  might  have  juilly  claimed. 
With  this  conviction,  and  without  any  habits  or  abilities 
which  might  lead  her  to  feek  amufement  in  books  (he  found 
no  diverfion  fo  congenial  to  her  heart,  as  the  tormenting  a 
good-natured,  young,  and  agreeable  hufband,  who,  by  mar- 
rying, had  excluded  her  from  the  probability  of  a  title.  As 
a  fmall  compenfation  for  the  injur)'  received,  (he  a  funned  an 
abfolute  dominion  over  him,  his  fortune  and  his  family.  He 
durd  not  differ  in  opinion  from  her  ;  for  on  the  llightcii  op- 
pciiuon,  her  eyes  dart  fire,  her  cheeks  glow  with  indignati- 
on, and  her  tongue  utters  every  bitter  word  which  rage  and 
malace  can  dictate.  The  comfort  of  every  meal  is  poifoned 
by  a  quarrel  and  an  angry  vociferation  is  re-echoed  from  the 
parlour  to  the  kitchen,  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  by 
night  and  by  day,  except  in  the  awful  and  ominous  paufe  of 
a  fallen  filence. 

The  poor  huiband,  who,  with  every  amiable  difpofitionj 
pofiefTed  alfj  the  virtue  of  patience,  bore  the  evil  as  long 
as  human  nature  could  bear  it  ;  but  as  years  advanced,  and 
her  fury  increafed,  he  fought  a  refuge  at  the  tavern,  and  h\ 
the  compofmg  juice  of  the  grape.  Excefs  and  vexation  foori 
bid  him  in  the  only  fecure  afylum  from  the  ftings  and  ar- 
rows of  an  outrageous  temper,  the  iilent  tomb. 

The  children,  after  fuffering  every  fpecies  of  perfecution 
which  an  angry,  though  foolilhly  fond  mother  could  inflict* 
no  fooner  arrived  at  maturity,  than  they  began  to  look  for 
happinefs  in  an  efcape  from  heme,  where  neither  peace  nor 
eale  could  hn.l  a  place.  The  daughters  married  meanly, 
unworthily,  and  wretchedly,  contented  to  take  refuge  from 
the  rage  of  a  furious  mother  in  the  arms  of  footmen  and 
hdir-drelTers  ;  the  fons  ran  away,  and  became  vagrant  and 
wretched  debauchees  ;  till,  in  mere  defpair,  one  of  them 
entered  as  a  folditr  in  the  Eaft  India  fervice,  and  the  other 
put  an  end  to  his  own  exigence. 
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The  mother,  after  fhedding  a  few  natural  tears,  and 
wiping  them  foon,  began  to  feel  her  pride  and  pafiion  am- 
ply gratified  in  an  abfolute  dominion  over  an  eftatc,  a  man- 
iion-houfe,  and  a  tribe  of  fervants,  whofe  dependent  Situa- 
tion made  them  bear  her  fury  with  little  reiiftance.  But 
me  enjoyed  her  reign  but  a  fliort  time  ;  for  as  her  mind  was 
incapable  of  refting  en  itklf  for  fupport;  {he  fought  relief 
from  the  bottle  of  cordial  ;  and,  heated  one  day  with  a  large 
draught,  and  a  violent  paffion  with  one  of  the  maids,  lhe 
buril  a  blood  veffel,  and  expired  in  a  fcolding  fit,  her  tongue 
Hill  quivering  after  her  heart  had  ceafed  its  pulation. 

I  believe  the  originals  of  fuch  a  picture  as  this,  are  much 
lefs  common  in  the  prefent  age,  than  they  were  in  the  1  a  it 
century.  Ladies  were  then  fecluded  from  the  world  till 
marriage,  and  as  they  v/ere  very  {Superficially  educated  in 
every  thing  but  potting  and  preferring,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
they  became  termagants,  fhrews,  or  viragos.  They  had  no 
right  ideas  of  themfelves  or  the  world  around  them,  and 
yielded, without  oppolition,  to  thefe  violent  emotions,  which 
arife  perhaps  in  every  mind  when  it  is  totally  uncultivated. 
Culture  of  the  understanding  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  belt  me- 
thods of  fubduing  the  heart  to  foftnefs,  and  redeeming  it 
from  that  favage  ftate  in  which  it  too  often  comes  from 
the  hands  of  nature.  The  more  our  reafon  is  ftrengthened, 
the  better  me  is  enabled  to  keep  her  feat  on  the  throne,  and 
to  govern  thofe  paffions  which  were  appointed  to  be  her 
fubjecls  ;  but  which  too  often  rebel,  and  fucceed  in  their 
unnatural  revolt.  But  befides  the  effect  of  mental  culture, 
in  calling  forth  and  increafmg  the  powers  of  the  reafoning 
faculty,  it  feems  to  poflefs  an  influence  in  humanizing  the 
feelings,  and  meliorating  the  native  difpoiition.  Mufic, 
painting,  and  poetry,  teach  the  mind  to  felecVthe  agreea- 
ble parts  of  thofe  objects  which  furround  us,  and  by  habi- 
tuating it  to  a  pure  and  permanent  delight,  gradually  fuper- 
induce  an  habitual  good-humour.  It  is  of  infinite  import- 
ance to  happinefs,  that  the  mind  mould  be  accuftomed 
from,  infancy  to  turn  from  deformed  and  painful  fcenes,  and 
to  contemplate  whatever  can  be  found  of  moral  and  natural 
beauty,  The  fpirits,  under  this  benign  management,  con- 
tract a  milkinefs,  and  learn  to   flow  all  cheerily  in  their 
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fmooth  and  yielding  channels  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  young  mind  is  teafed,  fretted,  and  neglected,  the  paf- 
iages  of  the  fpirita  become  rugged,  abrupt,  exafperated 
and  the  whole  nervous  fyftem  feems  to  acquire  an  exccfSvc 
irritability.  The  ill  treatment  of  children  has  not  only  made 
them  wretched  at  the  time,  but  wretched  for  life  ;  tearing 
the  fine  contexture  of  their  nerves,  and  roughening,  bv  e*» 
ample,  and  by  fome  lecret  and  internal  influence,  the  very 
eonititution  of  their  tempers. 

So  much  of  the  happinefs  of  private  life,  and  the  virtues 
of  mothers  and  daughters  in  particular,  depends  on  the  go- 
vernment of  the  temper,  that  the  temper  ought  to  be  a 
principal  object  of  regard  in  a  well-conducted  education. 
The  flittering  of  children  to  tyrannife,  without  controul, 
over  fervants  and  inferiors,  is,  I  am  convinced,  the  ruin  of 
many  an  amiable  difpclition.  The  virtues  of  humanity, 
benevolence,  humility,  cannot  be  too  early  enforced  ;  at  the 
fame  time  care  fhould  be  taken  that  an  infant  of  two  or 
three  years  old  fhould  never  be  beaten  or  fpoken  to  harihly 
for  any  offence  which  it  can  pofiibly  commit.  In  fiiort, 
let  every  method  be  ufed  which  reafon,  religion,  prudence, 
and  experience,  can  fugged,  to  accompli ih  the  purpofe  of 
fweetening  the  temper,  and  banifhing  the  furies  from  foci- 
cty.  May  the  endeavours  be  fuccefsful  ;  and  may  we  only- 
read,  that  there  have  indeed,  been  fuch  animals  as  ihrews 
and  viragos,  but  that  the  breed  is  extinct  in  England,  like. 
the  breed  of  wolves  ! 

I  have  been  much  pleafed  with  the  lovely  picture  of  Se- 
rena, in  Mr.  Hayley's  instructive  poem,  the  Triumphs  of 
Temper  ;  and  I  cannot  conclude,  without  earnestly  entreat- 
ing the  ladies  to  view  it  as  a  locking  glafs,  by  which  they 
may  learn  to  drefs  their  minds  in  a  manner  which  can  never 
be  out  of  fahhion  ;  but  which  will  enable  them  to  fecure  as 
well  as  extend  their  conquefts ;  and  to  charm,  even  when 
the  lilies  and  rofes  are  all  withered.  If  the  poem  fhould 
effect  this  very  laudable  purpofe,  the  Virtues,  the  Mufes, 
arid  the  Graces,  fhould  unite  to  form  a  wreath  for  the  po- 
et's brow,  and  hail  him  as  the  reftorer  of  a  golden  age. 
While  every  mother,  wife,  and  daughter,  afpires  at  the  vir- 
tues, of  a  Serena,  let  Alecto,  Megjera,  and  Tiliphone,  be 
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confined  in  chains   to  the  infernal  regions,  and  forbidden 
ever  more  to  arife,  and  afTume  the  fhape  cf  a  Britiih  lady  ! 


No.     CXXIII.         ON    THE     MORAL    EFFECTS    OF    A    GOOD 
TRAGEDY. 


IT  is  with  regret  I  obferve,  that  a  tafte  for  the  noblefl 
part  of  theatrical  amufements,  the  reprefentation  of 
tragedy,  is  rather  on  the  decline.  It  ftrongly  maiks  the 
frivolity  of  an  age,  when  the  buflcin  is  excluded  for  the 
lock,  and  the  public  attention  too  much  engaged  by  danc- 
ers, fingers,  and  harlequins,  to  admit  the  ferious,  yet  lively 
pleafures  of  the  tragic  mufe. 

There  feems  to  me  to  be  no  method  more  effectual  of 
ioftening  the  ferocity,  and  improving  the  minds,  of  the 
lower  claffes  of  a  great  capital,  than  the  frequent  exhibition 
of  tragical  pieces,  in  which  the  diltrefs  is  carried  to  the 
higheft  extreme,  and  the  moral  at  once  felf-evident,  affect- 
ing, and  inftructive.  The  multitudes  of  thofe  who  cannot 
read,  or  if  they  could,  have  neither  time  nov  abilities  for  de- 
riving much  advantage  from  reading,  are  powerfully  im- 
preffed,  through  the  medium  of  the  eyes  and  rars,  with  thofe 
important  truths,  which,  while  they  illuminate  the  under- 
Handing,  correct:  and  mollify  the  heart.  Benevolence,  juf- 
tice,  heroifm,  and  the  wifdom  of  moderating  the  pafiions, 
are  plainly  pointed  out,  and  forcibly  recommended  to  thofe 
favage  fons  of  uncultivated  nature,  who  have  few  opportu- 
nities, and  would  have  no  inclination  for  inftruciion,  if  it 
did  not  prefent  itfelf  under  the  form  of  a  delightful  amufe- 
ment.  The  human  heart  in  general,  whether  it  beats  in 
the  bofom  of  him  who  has  been  improved  by  education,  or 
of  the  neglected  child  of  poverty,  is  taught  to  exercife  fome 
of  its  moll  amiable  propenfities  by  the  indulgence  of  com- 
miferation  in  fcenes  of  fancied  woe.  Were  the  theatre  un- 
der certain  regulations,  a  man  might  go  to  it  as  he  goes  to 
church,  to  learn  his  duty  ;  and  it  might  juftly  be  honoured 
with  the  appellation  which  it  has  often  afTumed,  and  be-cal- 
led  the  School  of  Virtue. 
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There  are  certainly  a  tlioufand  tragedies  of  more  c!al!v 
cal  merit,  but  few  better  calculated  to  lave  the  numerous 
and  important  clafles  of  the  plebeian  order  from  wallowing 
in  vice,  theft,  intemperance,  and  wretchednefs  of  every  kh.r!, 
than  the  tragedy  of  George  Barnwell.  Common  and  illi- 
terate minds  cannot  follow  the  high  flights  of  fublime  poe- 
try, nor  underitand  the  beauties  of  the  blank  verfe  ;  but 
the  language  of  Lillo,  in  this  humble  tale,  is  level  to  the 
lowed  degree  of  intellect.  It  mult,  indeed,  give  pleafure 
to  every  friend  of  unalTuming  merit,  to  rind  the  due  tribute 
of  applaufe  paid  to  the  modcit  Lillo  by  one  of  the  bell  of  all 
modern  judges,  the  critic  and  phi'pfopher  of  Saliibury.  He, 
whofe  taite  was  formed  on  the  pureit  models,  and  corrected 
by  the  ltricteit  rules,  has  not  heiitated  to  place  the  Fatal 
Curioiity  in  the  very  firft  rank  of  dramatic  compohtions. 
And  George  Barnwell,  however  it  may  be  affectedly  dtf- 
piled  by  the  iilly  votaries  of  falhion,  who  abominate  it  as 
low,  deferyes  no  lefs  to  be  eiteemd  for  its  moral  excellence, 
than  the  other  for  its  claflical.  It  has,  perhaps,  faved  a$ 
many  from  an  ignominious  end,  as  the  Beggar's  Opera  has 
haltened  to  it.  That  any  mpraliit,  or  man  of  obfervation, 
pan  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  the  effect  on  the  upper 
gallery,  of  a  play  in  which  thieves  and  harlots  are  repiv- 
fented  as  amiable  and  innocent  characters,  and  all  the  reil 
of  fociety  as  rogues,  evinces,  in  this  infhmce,  an  ignorar.ee 
at'  human  nature.  The  repreientation  of  the  Beggar's  Ope- 
ra, is  not  only  an  outrage  on  eivilifed  fociety,  but  an  ex- 
treme act  of  cruelty  to  thofe  wretched  boys  and  girls,  who 
have  been  allured  to  the  paths  of  destruction,  by  viewing 
them  thus  ftrewed  with  artificial  flowers— ^Take  away  the 
difgrace,  the  fhame,  and  the  firft  fine  feqfibiiities  of  timid 
vice,  and  you  remove  a  restraint,  the  force  of  whofe  opera- 
tion neither  precepts  nor  laws  can  ever  fupply.  Suppofe  a 
country  lad,  with  all  his  native  modefty  about  him,  allured 
to  the  theatre  by  the  Beggar's  Opera.  In  a  few  hours 
he  undergoes  a  perfect  metamorphofis.  He  thinks  him- 
felf  illuminated,  and  defpifes  the  honeit  old  folks  at  home, 
who  have  hitherto  confined  him,  as  he  fuppofes,  in  childid 
ignorance.  His  perverted  ambition  takes  an  unfortunate 
turn  ;  and  if  he  arrives  not  at  the  honour  of  dving  like  a 
.Vol  II.  ~ "T 
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Macheath,  he  will  at  leaft  endeavdur  to  deferve  it.  Such, 
I  am  well  aiTured,  is  often  a  true  cafe  ;  but  even  the  refe- 
rable creatures,  who  are  far  gone  in  the  paths  which  lead 
through  villany  to  ruin,  may  be  called  back  by  the  melan- 
choly tale  of  poor  George  Barnwell.  There  are  many  other 
tragedies  in  the  Englifli  language  which  convey  admirable 
morals  to  the  lower  claiTes,  and  have  undoubtedly  refeued 
many  a  wretch,  who  was  deaf  to  a  parent's  voice  and  a 
preacher's  admonition,  from  the  dominion  of  an  evil  fpirit, 

But,  indeed,  there  is  no  clafs  of  the  people,  however  re- 
fined and  pclimed,  which  may  not  receive  fuch  benefits 
from  a  well-written  tragedy,  as  fcarcely  any  other  mode  of 
inftru&ion  can  afford.  He  who  has  entered  into  all  the 
feelings  of  a  Shakefpeare,  an  Otway,  a  Rowe,  an  Addifon, 
may  be  faid  to  have  allimilated  witli  their  fouls,  and  match- 
ed a  facred  fpark,  which  cannot  fail  to  kindle  fomething 
in  himfelf  refembling  the  etherial  fire  of  true  genius.  His 
nature  will  be  improved,  and  a  fpecies  of  wifdom  and  eleva- 
tion of  fpirit,  which  was  in  vain  fought  for  in  academic 
groves,  may  at  laft  be  imbibed  in  the  theatres.  Philofophy 
may  catch  a  warmth  of  the  drama,  which  is  capable  of  ad- 
vancing it  to  nobler  heights  than  (he  would  otherwife  have 
attained.  Sociates,  whole  benevolence  and  wifdom  appearT 
ed  to  have  fomething  of  divinity,  was  the  voluntary  aHiil- 
ant  of  Euripides  in  the  composition  of  his  tragedies  ;  an$ 
undoubtedly  was  of  opinion,  that  he  taught  philofophy  to 
inftrucr,  the  herd  of  mankind  in  the  moll  effectual  manner, 
when  he  introduced  her  to  their  notice  in  the  bufkin. 

Inftruclive,  entertaining,  animating,  and  ennobling,  as 
is  the  fpirit  of  the  tragic  mufe,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  ma- 
ny can  flight  its  efficacy,  or  view  its  fine  productions  on 
the  ftage  with  perfect  infenfibility  ?  Yet,  he  who  furveys 
the  feats  in  the  theatre,  where  opulence  and  falhion  take 
their  place,  will  find  many  a  painted  and  powdered  figure 
pf  both  fexes,  which  appears  to  view  a  Lear,  a  Shore,  a 
Hamlet,  and  a  Harlequin-,  with  the  fame  heavy  eye  ;  nor 
fhews  one  emotion,  except  it  be  of  laughter,  while  nature 
is  moft  powerfully  attracting  the  facred  fountain  of  tear?, 
wherever  it  has  not  been  clofedby  affectation,  by  a  natural 
cr  an  acquired  ftupidity.      It  feems  indeed  to' be  apart  of 
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the  contemptible  vanity  which  characterifes  the  age,  to 
laugh  at  public  fpectaeles  when  others  are  ferious,  and  to- 
be  ferious  when  others  laugh.  "  Who,  indeed, "  fays  the 
fine-bred  lady,  "  would  be  fincevely  affected  by  any  thing 
•*  faid  or  done  by  the  low  creatures  on  the  ftage  :" 

Some  fpectators,  on  the  other  hand,  lofe  all  the  effect  of 
the  piece  by  attending  to  the  indentical  men  and  women 
who  act,  rather  than  to  the  characters  which  they  reprefent. 
They  alfo  admire  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Such  an  one's  coat,  gown, 
cap,  lhoe,  leg,  or  hand,  but  forget  the  hero  and  the  heroine, 
the  poet  and  the  poem. 

The  tafte  for  ridicule,  which  greatly  prevails  in  a  mean, 
felfim,  debauched,  and  trifling  age,  contributes  to  prevent 
the  genuine  effect  of  tragedy.  Great  laughers  arc  feldom  fuU 
ceptibleof  deep  or  ferious  impreflions.  While  the  dead  lie 
fcattered  on  the  ftage,  and  every  thing  is  prefented  to  the 
view  which  ought  to  excite  pity  and  terror,  the  joker  dif- 
fipates  the  fweet  forrow  of  fympathy  by  the  Introduction  of 
a  ludicrous  idea.  Ridicule,  indeed,  feems  to  become  a  wea- 
pon in  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  deftructive  of  tafte,  feeling, 
morality,  and  religion. 

The  addition  of  a  ludicrous  epilogue,  a  farce,  pantomime 
entertainment,  and  of  dances  between  the  acts,  has  often  been 
lamented  as  deftructive  of  the  effects  of  the  iineft  tragedy* 
It  is  true,  that  they  who  live  to  pleafe,  muft  pleafe  in  order 
to  live  ?  and  therefore  the  players  and  their  managers  are 
not  culpable.  They  muft  not  only  provide  manly  amufe- 
ments  for  men,  but  childifh  diverfions  for  children  and 
fchool-boys.  Thefe  entertainments  have,  indeed,  often 
that  ingenuity  and  drollery  in  them,  which  may  at  a  pro- 
per feafon  relax  the  moll  rigid  philofophy.  I  cenfure  not 
the  things  themfelves,  but  the  time  of  their  introduction. 
After  the  foul  has  been  deeply  imprefled  with  ferious  and 
virtuous  fentiments,  it  is  furely  lamentable,  that  every  mark 
fhould  be  effaced  by  harlequins  and  buffoons.  It  muft  be 
remembered,  that  I  am  fpeaking  only  of  the  moral  effects 
of  the  drama,  and  I  believe  every  one  will  agree,  that  thefe 
would  be  more  fuccefsfully  produced,  if  the  entertainment, 
as  it  is  called  by  way  of  eminence,  preceded  the  tragedy. 
The  fpectator  would  then  retire  to  his  pillow  with  his  fan- 
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cy  full  of  fine  poetic  images,  and  his  heart  glowing  with 
erery  elevated  idea  of  moral  rectitude.  But  now  his  feelings 
are  10  trifled  with  and  tantalized,  that  at  lait  he  grows  cal- 
lous to  the  tenderell  pathos,  and  attends  the  theatre  inertly 
as  a  critic  in  acting,  inflead  of  an  intereiled  partaker  ill 
the  fcen'es  which  pafs  in  review. 

la  tJmea  when  manly  minds  arc  neeeffafy  to  fayc  a  link- 
ing empire,  and  retard  the  decline  of  a  degenerating  people, 
every  mode  of  improving  the  hearts  of  the  community  at 
large  in  the  ferious  and  feverer  virtues,  ought  to  be  applied 
with  diligence.  The  theatre  opens  a  line  fchool  for  the  ac- 
complilhment  of  this  end  ;  and  it  would  certainly  contribute 
greatly  to  accelerate  the  general  inprovement,  if  there  were 
lefs  linging,  dancing,  and  buffoonery,  and  more  tragedy. 
But  fome  great  man,  by  which  epithet  I  mean,  in  this 
place,  a  titled  and  fashionable  man,  mull  fet  the  example  of 
admiring  it,  or  elfe  all  the  Mufes  themfelves  might  rack 
their  inventions  in  compofmgthe  melancholy  tale,  with  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  diffufmg  fleep  orimiles  throughout 
pit,  box,  and  gallery. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  fmce  this  paper  was  publiihed,  tra- 
gedy has  become  faihionable.  .  I  mean  not  to  claim  the  me- 
rit of  producing  this  change  ;  but  I  cannot  help  feeling 
a  fatisfaciion  in  it,  as  it  is  certainly  conducive  to  national 
reformation. 


No.  CXXIV.  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  POLITICS,  AS 
A  SUBJECT  OF  CONVERSATION,  ON  THE  STATE  OF 
LITERATURE. 


IT  is  a  mark  of  the  focial  and  public  fpirt  of  this  nation, 
that  there  is  fcarcely  a  member  of  It  who  does  not  be- 
itow  a  very  coniiderable  portion  of  his  time  and  thoughts 
in  ivudying  its  political  welfare,  its  intereli  and  its  honour. 
Though  this  general  taftcforpolitics,  from  the  highelltothe 
loweil  orders  of  the  people,  has  afforded  fubjecrs  for  comic 
ridicule,  yet  I 'cannot  help  coniidering  it  both  as  proof  of 
uncommon  liberality,  and  as  one  of  the   firmeft.  fupports  of 
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civil  liberty.  Tt  kindles  and  keeps  alive  an  ardent  love  of 
freedom.  It  has  hitherto  preferved  that  glorious  gift  of 
God  from  the  rude  hand  of  tyranny,  and  tends,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  caufe,  to  communicate  the  noble  fire 
of  true  patriotifm  to  the  bofoms  of  poiterity.  While  we 
watch  vigilantly  over  every  political  meafure,  and  com- 
municate an  alarm  through  the  empire  with  a  fpeed  al- 
moit  equal  to  the  Ihock  of  electricity,  there  will  be  no  dan- 
ger that  a  king  fhould  eitabliih  defpotifm,  even  though  he 
were  to  invade  the  rights  ot  his  people  at  the  head  of  his 
Handing  army. 

But  as  zeal  without  knowledge  is  fubverfive  of  the  pur- 
pofe  which  it  means  to  promote  ;  it  becomes  a  true  friend 
to  his  country,  to  endeavour  to  unite  with  the  love  of  liberty 
the  love  of  knowledge.  It  unfortunately  happens,  that  poli- 
tical fubjects  are  of  fo  warm  and  animating  a  nature,  that 
they  not  only  appear  to  intereil  in  a  very  high  degree,  but 
to  engrofs  the  attention.  The  newfpapers  form  the  whole 
library  of  the  politician,  the  cofFee-houfe  is  his  fchool,  and 
he  prefers  the  Gazette,  and  an  acrimonious  pamphlet  for  or 
againft  the  miniitry,  to  all  that  was  ever  written  by  a  Ho- 
mer,  or  difcovered  by  a  Newton. 

To  be  a  competent  judge,  either  of  political  meafures  or 
events,  it  is  necc'I'ary  topollefs  an  enlightened  underltanding, 
and  the  liberal  fpirit  of  philofophy  ;  it  is  neceffary  to  have 
read  hiftory  and  to  have  formed  right  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  man  and  of  civil  fociety.  But  I  know  not  how  it  hap- 
pens, the  moil  ignorant  and  paflionate  arc  apt  to  be  the  moit 
decih>e  in  delivering  their  ientiments  on  the  very  complica- 
cated  fubjects  of  political  controverfy.  A  man,  whofe  edu- 
cation never  extended  beyond  writing  and  the  four  rules, 
will  determine  at  once,  and  with  the  moll  authoritative  air, 
fuch  queftions  as  would  perplex  the  wiielt  ftatefman  adorn- 
ed with  all  human  learning,  and  aihited  by  the  experience 
and  advice  of  the  mole  cultivated  perfons  in  the  nation. 
Even  gentlemen,  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of 
that  title,  or  thole  who  have  fortunes,  and  have  received 
the  common  inilruction  of  the  times,  arefeldom  able  to  judge 
with  propriety  in  politics,  though  they  are  ufually  inclined 
to  di&ate  with  pafiion.  Is  it  poflible,  that,  from  having; 
P2 
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learnt  only  the  firft  elements  of  Latin  and  French,  and  the 
arts  of  dancing,  fencing,  and  fiddling,  in  perfection,  a  man 
mould  be  qualified,  I  do  not  fay  to  fit  as  a  fenator,  but  to 
expatiate,  with  fufficient  judgment  and  intelligence,  on  the 
propriety  and  nature  of  any  public  tranfaction  or  fy  (lem  of 
government  ?  But  he  is  worth  an  eftate  of  a  thoufand  a. 
year,  and  therefore,  though  all  his  other  merit,  in  kind  and 
degree,  may  be  like  that  of  a  mafter  of  the  ceremonies,  or 
that  of  a  fkilful  groom  and  whipper-in,  he  thinks  he  has  a 
right  to  give  law  to  the  neighbourhood  in  political  con- 
verfation.  His  ideas  are  confined  to  narrow  limits  ;  and 
ss  his  patriotifm  is  for  the  mod  part  fpite,  fo  his  fupport  of 
a  minitlry  is,  in  fome  refpects,  felf-intereft.  It  mult  be  fo; 
for  a  man,  whofe  mind  is  not  enlarged  and  cultivated,  can- 
not entertain  fo  liberal  a  fyilem  of  opinions  as  thofe  of  real 
patriotifm. 

But  even  among  perfons  whofe  minds  are  fufHciently  im- 
proved to  diftinguiih  and  purfue  the  good  of  man  and  of  fo- 
ciety,  independently  either  of  paffion  or  of  private  advan- 
tage, the  rage  for  politics  often  proceeds  too  far,  and  ab- 
sorbs all  other  objects.  In  vain  does  the  hand  of  art  pre- 
sent the  picture,  or  repeat  the  melody  of  mufic  ;  for  the 
eye  is  blind,  the  ear  is  deaf  to  all  but  the  news  and  the  newf- 
paper.  Poetry,  philology,  elegant  and  polite  letters,  in  all 
their  ramifications,  difplay  their  alluring  charms  in  vain  to 
him,  whofe  head  and  Heart  Mill  vibrate  with  the  harm  and 
dilccrdant  founds  of  a  political  difpute  at  the  tavern.  Thofe 
books  whofe  tendency  is  only  to  promote  elegant  pleafures 
or  advance  fcience,  which  flatter  no  party,  and  gratify  no 
malignant  paffion,  are  fuffered  to  fall  into  oblivion  ;  while  a 
pamphlet,  which  efpoufes  the  caufe  of  any  political  men  or 
meafures,  however  inconfiderable  its  literary  merit,  is  ex- 
tolled as  one  of  the  firft  productions  of  modern  literature. 
But  meagre  is  the  food  furnifhed  to  the  mind  of  man  by 
the  declamation  of  a  party  bigot.  From  a  tafte  for  tram, 
and  a  difrelifh  of  the  wholefome  food  of  the  mind,  and  from 
the  confequent  neglect  of  folid  learning,  mere  politicians  are 
prevented  from  receiving  valuable  improvement ;  and  the 
community,  together  with  literature,  is  at  laft  deeply  inju- 
red.    For  when  learning  is  little  refpe&edj  it  will  natural* 
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Iy  decline  ;  and  that  the  mental  darknefs  confequent  on 
its  decline,  leads  to  the  eJtabliihment  of  defpotifm,  every  one 
who  has  furveyed  the  pictures  of  mankind,  as  pourtrayed 
by  the  pencil  of  hiftory,  will  immediately  acknowledge. 
What  did  Athens  and  Rome  retain  of  their  ancient  dignity 
when  their  learning  and  their  arts  were  no  more  ?  That  the 
light  of  learning  fivould  ever  again  be  extinguished,  may  ap- 
pear a  viiionary  idea  to  an  Englifhman  ;  but  fo  it  did  to 
a  Roman  in  the  days  ot  Cicero.  Notwithstanding  the 
multiplication  of  books  by  the  art  of  printing,  both  they, 
and  all  value  for  them,  may  vanifh  together  with  the 
power  of  underitanding  them,  if  the  fury  of  politics  Ihouid 
occalion  a  contempt  for  letters  and  for  education,  and 
mould  convert  the  leaders  01  a  people  into  Goths  and  Van- 
dals. 

He  who  would  add  an  elegance  to  politics,  and  diitm- 
guiih  his  converfation  on  the  fubjedfc  from  the  vociferation 
of  porters  in  an  al-houfe,  mould  infpect  the  fmi(hed  pieces 
of  antiquity,  and  learn  to  view  public  a£ts  and  councils  in 
the  light  in  which  they  appear  to  thofe  whom  the  world 
has  long  coniidered  as  fome  of  the  beft  and  politeft  teachers 
of  political  wifdom.  If  he  poiTefTes  not  taftc  enough  to  re- 
lifh  the  works  of  poetical  imagination,  let  him  confine  him- 
felf  to  fuch  authors  as  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  Polybi- 
us  and  Plutarch,  Livy  and  Salluft.  Politics  will  a  (fume 
new  grace  by  communicating  with  hiftory  and  philofophy  ; 
and  political  converfation,  inftead  of  a  vague,  paffionate, 
and  declamatory  effufion  of  undiverted  ideas,  will  become  a 
mod  liberal  exercife  of  the  faculties,  and  form  a  mental  ban- 
quet, at  which  the  beft  and  wifeft  of  mankind  might  in- 
dulge their  finer  appetites  with  infatiable  avidity.  What 
can  constitute  a  more  rational  object  of  contemplation  than 
the  noble  fabric  of  fociety,  civilized  by  arts,  letters,  and  re- 
ligion ?  What  can  better  employ  our  fagacity,  than  to  de« 
vile  modes  for  its  improvement  and  prefervation  ? 

Not  only  the  underitanding,  the  tafte,  the  temper  of  a 
people,  but  the  fpirit  alfo,  will  be  greatly  improved,  by 
learning  politics  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  No  man  of  feel- 
ing ever  yet  read  Livy  without  learning  to  deteft  flavery,and 
to  glow  with  a  love  and  emulation  of  public  virtue.     The 
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Greek  and  Roman  fpirit  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged 
by  thofe  who  have  a  jufl  idea  of  the  dignity  of  a  true  En- 
glifhman,  and  defire  to  maintan  it.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  Athenians,  in  their  molt  glorious  periods," 
were  as  much  attached  to  politics  and  news  as  Britons  ever 
were  ;  but  that  they  preferved,  amidfl  the  warmeil  contelt, 
a  refined  tafte  and  delicate  paflion  for  the  politeil  learning 
and  the  profoundeft  philofophy. 


No.    CXXV.        ON    BUFFOONERY    IN    CONVERSATION. 


IT  is  fweet,  fays  the  agreeable  poet  of  Venufium,  to  lay 
a  fide  our  wifdom,  and  to  indulge  on  a  proper  occaiion,  a 
fpecies  of  temporary  lolly.   He,  indeed,  mull  be  outrageouf- 
ly  fevere,  who  would  prohibit  any  pleafing  mode  of  palling 
our  leifure  hours,  while  it  is  eoniiltent  with  innocence,  and 
the    nature  of  a  being    eminently  dtflinguifhed  by  the  hue 
faculties  of  reafon,  fancy,  memory,  and  reflection.      Charm- 
ing is  the  focinl  hour  when  folidity  of  judgment  is  enliven- 
ed by  brilliancy   cf  wit,  and  the  lively   fallies   of  imagina- 
tion by  a  fweet  interchange  of  peniive  gravity.      Eafe,  free- 
dom, and  the  unftudied  effufion  of  the  fentiments  which  na- 
turally arifc  in  the  cultivated  minds,  form  a  very   delightful 
recreation;  and  difmifs  the   mind   to  its   ferious  employ- 
ments with  new  alacrity.     Thofe  among  the  ancients,  who 
were  raoft  celebrated  for  their  wifdom,  were  remarkable  for  a 
cheerful  and  equable  gaiety,  andoften  diverted themfelves  in 
their  intervals  of  feverer  meditation,  with  jells, and  drollery. 
Who  more  cheerful  than  the  gentle  Socrates  ?  Vv7ho  more 
delighted  with  a  joke  than  the  dignified  Cicero  ?  But,  at. 
the  fame  time,  they  were   equally  capable  of  maintaining  a 
legitimate  converfation  in  all  its  gravity  and  elegance.  The 
converfalions  of  Socrates,  preferved   by  his  eloquent   difci- 
ples,  breathe  a  wifdom  approaching  to  divine  ;  and  Cicero's 
book  de  Oratorc,  is  one  of  the  ncbleft   monuments  of  pub,, 
lifhed  urbanity,  as   are  many  of  his  philofophical  pieces  of 
fpeculative  wifdom. 

But  there  prevails,  at  prefent,  a  tafte  for  low  and  noify 
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mirth,  which  totally  precludes  all  delicacy  of  fentiment,  all 
txercife  of  reafon  and  invention,  and  almoll  degrades  us  to 
the  level  of  thole  ludicrous  animals,  whom  nature  has  ren- 
dered fo  wonderfully  expert  in  the  art  of  mimicry.      Y. 
jaerfons,  who  imagine  themfebres  remarkably  endowed 
Humour,  and  khe  pbwer  of   dfclightirt£  whatever  eon-, 
they  deign  ;••>  blcfs  w'th  ri.cir  pvefence, are  apt  to  give  the.:r 
tongues  a  licence  to  wander  without  the  reins  of  judgment  ; 
to  affeft  uncommon  exprcflions,  attitudes,  grimaces,  and 
modes  of  addrefs  and  behaviour  ;  and  to  imagine,  that  od- 
dity is  humour,  eccentricity  wit,  downright  nonfenfe  prodi- 
gioufly  droll,  and  rudenefs  infinitely  entertaining;      If  the 
company  are  as  foolifh  as  the  pretended  wit ;  or,  indeed,  if 
they  are  very  polite  and  good-natured,  they  feldprh  refufe 
the  eafy  tribute  of  a  laugh,  either  real  or  affected  ;  and  the' 
joker,  animated  by  his  fancied  encouragement,  proceeds  in 
his  extravagant  failles,  till  his  aflumed folly  approaches  very 
nearly  to  real  idiotifm.    In  the  mean  time,  as  he  draws  the 
attention  of  the  company  on  hirnfelf,  aiid'engrofles  all  the 
time  and  talk:,  he  not  only  lowers  hirnfelf,  but  prevents  o- 
thers.  from  rifiug  ;  relaxes  the  tone  of  his  own  mind,  and  of 
all  around,  to  a  ftate  of  imbecillity,  and  at  once  prevents 
the   opportunity  and   the  power  of  uttering  a  Angle  idea 
worth  remembrance.      Noife  and  laughter  are  but  meagre! 
food  for  the  mind  ;  and  however  pieafed  people  may  appear, 
they  commonly  retire  from  the  company  in  which  thefe  have 
formed  the  only  entertainment,  with  an  unfatisfied  and  un- 
eafy  vacuity,  with  difguft  and  difagreeable  reflection. 

It  very  often  happens,  that  thefe  facetious  gentlemen  re- 
ly upon  more  expeditious  methods  of  becoming  prodigioufly 
entertaining^  than  any  thing  which  requires  utterance.  They 
enter  a  room,  and  fit  down  gravely,  with  their  wigs  on  one 
fide,  or  with  the  back  part  of  it  over  their  forehead.  They 
take  great  delight  in  the  practical  joke  ;  and  if  they  can 
pick  your  pocket  of  your  handkerchief,  fniut  your  face* 
draw  your  chair  from  under  you,  or  make  you  a  fool,  as 
they  call  it,  they  coniider themfelves  as  other  Yorick?.  and 
as  fellows  of  infinite  humour,  endowed  with  peculiar  talents 
for  fetting  the  table  on  a  roar.  It  might,  indeed,  be  faid 
with  truth,  that  they  literally  make  fools  of  themfelves,  and 
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appear  ambitious  of  fupplying  that  order  which  was  once 
very  common,  but  is  now  either  a  little  out  of  fafhion,  or 
introduced  in  difguife  ;  I  mean  the  order  of  profeffed  and 
hireling  fools,  for  the  amufemertt  of  the  nobility.  It  has 
indeed  been  jocularly  faid,  that  many  of  the  ncbility  in  the 
prefertt  age  execute  the  office  in  their  own  perfo'ns  to  fave 
expence. 

Now,  though  there  were  nothing  criminal  in  buffoonery* 
yet  as  it  tends,  when  too  long  continued,  to  exclude  all  at- 
tention to  any  thing  ferious,  and  to  diveft  converfation  of 
its  power  of  affording  improvement  as  well  as  pleafure,  it 
is  certainly  to  be  wifhed  that  it  were,  in  fome  meafure,  re- 
trained. I  fay  retrained  only  ;  for  I  do  not  know  any 
juft  reafon  why  any  method  of  innocently  amufing  the  mind, 
during  a  fhort  interval  of  inaction,  mould  be  utterly  forbid- 
den. Man  is  an  animal  that  delights  in  variety  ;  mirth  and 
mimicry,  jeft  and  jollity,  nuibi  and cranhs  and 'wanton  tulles i 
and  laughter  holding  both  his  (Ides,  are  certainly  no  lefs  al- 
lowable as  the  means  of  relaxation,  than  cards,  backgam- 
mon, billiards,  and  the  bottle.  He  is  wife  who  requires 
moderation  in  all  thefe  indulgences  ;  but  he  who  inveighs 
againfl  any  of  them  in  the  grofs,  and  without  exception, 
has  taken  a  falfe  eilimate  of  human  nature,  and  is  not  to  be 
confidered  a  a  moralift,  but  as  a  declaimer.  If  any  one  rule 
will  admit  of  univerfal  application,  it  is  that  which  directs 
us  to  obferve  the  golden  mean. 

I  could  never  admire  the  wifdom  of  certain  felf-ele&ed 
legiflators  of  graceful  behaviour,  who  feem  to  forbid  us  to 
laugh,  with  much  greater  ftrictnefs  than  they  would  have 
prohibited  the  violation  of  the  decalogue.  To  be  remark- 
able for  laughing,  is  not  only  ungraceful,  but  a  fign  of  fol- 
ly. But  God  has  diftinguifhed  man  by  the  power  of  rifi- 
bility,  and  there  is  no  reafon  why  he  mould  not  exercife  it 
on  proper  occafions  ;  and,  perhaps,  there  would  be  no  oc- 
cafion  more  proper,  than  when  a  difciplined  fop  mews  by 
his  behaviour,  that  he  prefers  the  varnifii  of  external  grace 
to  honour  and  to  honefty. 

Wit,  it  has  been  faid,  does  not  naturally  excite  laughter. 
But  this  obfervation,  though  true  in  part,  is  not  univerfally 
true  ;  for  wit,  united  with  humour,  pontiles   fuch  a  com- 
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mand  of  the  rifible  mufcles,  that  he  mufl  be  a  fto'c,  or  a 
very  ill-natured  man,  who  is  able  to  refill  the  impulfe.  J 
mould,  indeed,  have  no  favourable  opinion  of  that  man's 
heart  or  difpolition,  who  could  be  prefent  at  a  truly  comic 
icene,  without  laying  alide  his  feverity,  and  lhaking  his  fides 
with  as  much  glee  as  the  ingenious  child  of  nature.  And 
if  it  is  a  weaknefs  not  to  be  able  to  refrain  from  laughter 
at  a  ludicrous  object,  it  is  a  weaknefs  of  all  others  the  molt 
pardonable  ;  and  it  is  furely  better  to  be  weak  than  malig, 
nant.  But,  in  truth,  the  weaknefs  confifts  only  in  laughing 
immoderately,  or  frequently  without  an  adequate  object. 

In  every  convivial  meeting  of  elegant  and  poliihed  com- 
pany, the  Mufes  and  the  Graces  fhould  be  of  the  party.  The 
firtl  honours  and  attention  ihould  be  paid  to  them  ;  but  let 
not  Comus  and  Jocus  be  forbidden  to  follow  in  their  train, 
and  under  their  command.  The  entertainment  will  be 
thus  heightened  and  varied,  and  good  fenie  and  decorum 
derive  new  luftre  from  good-humour.  We  would,  indeed, 
reltrain  that  exeeflive  and  rude  mirth  which  originates  in 
levity  and  folly,  and  becomes  what  is  called  buffoonery  ;  but 
far  be  it  from  us  to  banifh  that  fprightlinefs  which  naturally 
refults  from  the  gaiety  of  innocence.  Joy,  while  we  are 
blefled  with  health  and  eafe,  and  what  the  itoics  call  Eu- 
ro 1  a,  or  the  well  flowing  of  the  itream  of  life,  is  gratitude 
and  obedience. 


No.   CXXVI.         ON     THE     STYLE     OF    XENOPHON    AND 
PLATO. 


w 


"  RITERS,  who  have  difplayed  any  of  that  uniform 
peculiarity  in  their  ftyle  which  renders  it  eafily 
imitable,  however  popular  they  may  become  at  their  firft  ap- 
pearance, by  gratifying  the  pafiion  for  novelty,  are  by  no 
means  the  molt  perfect  writers  j  but  are  to  be  claffed  with 
thofe  artifls  of  the  pencil,  whom  the  painters  dilHnguiih  by 
the  appellation  of  Mannerifls.  Simplicity  of  diction  as  it  is 
one  of  the  mod  engaging  beauties,  is  alfo  one  of  the  moil 
difficult  to  imitate.     It  exhibits  no  prominency  of  feature, 
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but  dilplays  one  whole,  properly  embellifhed  with  a  thou- 
fand  little  graces,  no  one  of  which  obtrudes  itfelf  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  deftroy  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  fymme- 
try.  In  this  fpecies  of  excellence  Xenophon  is  confeifedly 
a  model.  He  has  been  called  the  Attic  Mufe  and  the  At- 
tic Bee.  It  has  been  laid,  that  the  Mufes  would  exprefs 
themfehres  in  his  language,  that  his  ftile  is  fweeter  than  ho- 
ney, that  the  Graces  themfelves  appear  to  have  allifted  in 
its  formation  ;  but  though  all  this  praife  is  juftly  due,  yet 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  one  beauty  which 
recurs  fo  often  in  the  fame  form,  as  to  chara&erife  his  com- 
pofition. 

But  the  numerous  writers  who  have  imitated  the  Ram- 
bler, or  the  Adventurer,  are  discovered  in  their  affectation, 
before  the  reader  has  perufed  a  iingle  page.  The  very  peculiar 
manner  of  thofe  excellent  performances  has  been  eaiily  imi- 
tated by  inferior  writers,  and  more  eaiily  caricatured. 
Addifon  is  fimple  and  natural,  and,  confequently,  has  not 
been  often  mimicked  with  equal  fuccefs.  Indeed,  the 
nearer  we  approach  to  the  manner  of  Addifon, the  more 
agreeable  is  our  ftyle  ;  but,  I  believe,  none  ever  adrimed 
the  ftyle  of  the  Rambler,  but  in  the  hands  of  its  original 
author.  The  fatirieal  writer  of  Lexiphanes  eaiily  ren- 
dered it  ridiculous  :  and  though  in  fome  of  Atkin's  pro- 
faic  pieces,  there  is  a  very  ferious  and  good  imitation  of  it, 
vet  we  are  rather  difpofed  to  fmile  than  admire.  Affecta- 
tion always  borders  on  burlefque  ;  but  a  manner,  which  de- 
rives its  graces  from  nature,  cannot  be  rendered  ridiculous. 
The  ftyle  of  Xenophon,  like  the  philofopher.  whom  he  re- 
cords, is  proof  againft  the  fjpprtiye  and  malignant  buffoone- 
ry of  an  Ariftophanes. 

It  is  however  certain,  that  every  beauty  cannot  be  com- 
bined under  one  form.  If  the  ftyle  of  Xenophon  dilplays 
grace,  eafe,  and  fweetnefs,  it  is  deficient  in  magnificence  in 
weight,  in  authority,  and  in  dignity.  But  it  mould be  remem- 
bered, that  the  Venus  of  Medici  is  not  to  be  cenfured  becaufe 
it  wants  the  nerves  and  mufcles  of  the  Farnefian  Hercules. 
It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  though  fome  of  the  mofl 
popular  writers. in  England  yield  to  Xenophon  in  the fofter 
graces,  they  greatly  excel  him  in  mafculine  beauty.  The 
authors  of  the  Rambler,  of  the  Adventurer,  and  fome  o,f 
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their  imitators,  will  be  found  to  pofTefs  a  fuperiority  in  this 
refpe6t,  on  a  fair  comparifon.  Indeed,  if  there  were  more 
Angularities  aad  deviations  from  fimplicity  than  are  to  be 
found  in  thofe  volumes,  their  excellent  feme  and  fine  mora- 
lity ought  to  exalt  their  authors  to  a  degree  of  honour,  far 
faperior  to  any  which  can  be  derived  from  a  ikillin  compo- 
iitibni 

According  to  the  opinions  of  the  bed:  judges,  ancient 
and  modern,  the  greateit  mailer  of  the  beauties  of  ltylc 
whom  the  world  ever  faw,  was  the  divine  Plato.  The  an- 
cients heiitated  not  to  aflert,  in  the  zeal  of  their  admirati- 
on, that  if  Jupiter  were  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  Greece, 
he  would  infallibly  exprefs  himfelf  in  the  diction  of  Plato. 
He  pofTeiTed  the  art  of  combining  feverity  with  grace,  and 
fweetnefs  with  grandeur  ;  and  to  him  we  owe  a  fimilar 
combination  in  the  great  orator  and  philofopher  of  Rome, 
s  4»o  formed  his  ftyle  on  the  model  of  Pluto  ;  and  has  given 
U8  a  refemblance  fcarccly  lefs  exact  than  that  of  the  buft  to 
i;s  mould,  or  the  waxen  feal  to  the  fculptured  gem. 

The  introductions  to  the  dialogues  of  Cicero  are  always 
peculiarly  beautiful  ;  fo  alio    are  thofe  of  Plato.      It  is  a- 
Vole  to  call  to  mind  the  fvveet  fpot  which  Plato  repre- 
sents as  the  fcenes  where  the  dialogues  paffed,  in  language 
no  lefs  delightful  than  the  fcene  itfeif. 

The  river  Hi f' us  glided  over  the  pebbles  in  a  cle?.r  ftream, 
but  fo  mallow  that  you  might  have  walked  through  it  with- 
out any  great  inconvenience.  At  a  fmall  diilance  rofe  a 
tall  plane-tree,  fpneadlrig  its  broad  foliage  to  a  confiderabie 
diftancc,  and  floaridiing  in  all  the  mature  luxuriance  of  fum- 
mef  beauty.  At  the  root  of  the  tree  iffued  a  fpring,  dedi- 
cated to  Achelous  and  the  Nymphs,  and  remarkable  for  its 
cocl  and  limpid  water.  The  fofteft  herbage  grew  round 
its  little  banks,  the  verdure  of  which  was  rendered  perpetu- 
al by  the  refreshing  moiiture  of  the  fpring,  as  it  flowed 
down  a  gentle  declivity.  A  fweet  and  cooling  breeze  gene- 
nerally  breathed  along  the  made,  and  great  numbers  of  ci- 
cadas, taking  fhelter  from  the  fun,  reforted  to  the  coverts, 
and  made  an  agreeable  kind  of  natural  mulic  with  their  little 
notes,  which  feldom  ceafed.  Plato  adds  feveral  other  agree- 
able heightenings  of  the  fcene,  in  which  moral  and  philofa- 
Vol.  II.  CL 
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phical  beauty  was  taught  to  emulate  the  beauties  of  nature. 
The  language  of  Plato  adds  charms  to  the  whole,  as  varie- 
gated colours  illuminate  and  embellifh  the  plain  (ketches  of 
the  chalk  or  penciled  outline. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  philofophy,  recommended  by  fuch 
graces  as  thefe,  was  found  to  render  her  votaries  enamour- 
ed. Virtue  and  public  fpirit  can  fcarcely  ever  want  their 
admirers  and  followers,  when  they  are  decorated  in  a  man- 
ner which  fets  off  their  own  lovclinefs  to  the  greateft  advan- 
tage. It  is  to  be  lamented,  for  the  fake  of  virtue,  that  lord 
Shaftfbury  was  a  fceptic.  His  ftyle  was  a  fine  imitation  of 
Plato,  and  difplays  fuch  beauties  as  might  conceal  the  ugli- 
nefs  of  a  deformed  fyftem.  Mr.  Harris  has  alfo  exhibited 
the  Platonic  graces  in  high  perfection  ;  and  I  cannot  help 
coniiderig  it  as  a  mark  of  defective  tafte  that  he  is  not  more 
popular.  His  ftyle  appears  to  be  one  of  the  moll  elegant, 
clalftcal,  and  judicioufly  ornamented  among  all  the  Englifli 
writers  of  the  prefent  century.  They  who  have  raifed  their 
tafte  fo  as  to  perceive  its  beauties,  will  confider  the  ftyle  of 
many  writers,  whom  they  once  admired,  as  comparatively 
barbarous.  He  who  never  tailed  the  pine-apple,  the  peach, 
and  the  nectarine,  may  probably  fuppofe  that  he  enjoys 
the  moil  exquifite  flavour  of  the  fruit-garden  while  he  is 
feafting  on  a  pippin  ;  as  he,  who  never  partook  of  the  .pip- 
pin, may  devour  a  crab,  and  admire  it  as  a  delicacy. 

A  critic  of  antiquity,  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaffian,  has 
discovered  many  and  great  faults  in  the  ftyle  of  Plato.  He 
feems  to  think  the  epithets  too  poetical,  the  metaphors  too 
bold,  the  matter  too  allegorical.  Pompey  the  Great  difpu- 
ted  the  point  with  him  :  and  there  is  a  curious  letter  extant 
on  the  fubjeQ:,  from  the  critic  to  the  ftalefman.  It  is,  in- 
deed, obvious  to  remark,  that,  though  Plato  would  not  ad- 
mit Homer  into  his  republic,  he  has  admitted  many  of  his 
beauties  into  his  ftyle  ;  and  has  often  written  with  an  en- 
thufiaftic  warmth,  which  they,  who  have  not  partaken  of 
the  afflatus  to  which  he  fomewhere  pretended,  cannot  entire- 
ly approve.  A  cold  critic,  like  Dionyfius,  would  natural- 
ly be  difgufted  with  it  ;  but  we  cannot  liften  to  his  cen- 
faresof  a  noble  genius,  who  matched  graces  beyond  the 
reach  of  art  j  whom  Pompey   approved,  and  whom  Tully 
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almoft  idolized.  When  fpecimens  of  perfect  compofition 
were  to  be  pointed  out,  the  choice  has  fallen  on  the  Geor- 
g:cs  of  Virgil,  and  the  Menexenus  of  Plato. 

Both  Xenophon  and  Plato  difplay  what  is  more  valu- 
able than  all  verbal  elegance,  a  fine  fyftcm  of  molality,  which 
long  (lione  forth  in  the  world  as  a  Light  unequalled,  till  the 
fun  of  revelation  arofe.  If  Xenophon's  memoirs  were  di- 
veited  of  a  few  fuperfluities  and  a  few  abfurdities,  I  mould 
not  fear  to  afiert,  that  they  approach  very  near  to  the  gof- 
pel,  in  the  exhibition  of  inllruftive  leffons,  and  a  fublime, 
yet  encouraging  example  of  all  human  excellence  ;  for, 
with  refpect  to  the  calumnies  advanced  againit  Socrates, 
they  undoubtedly  originated  from  the  father  of  lies.  And 
thofe  writers  are  to  be  efteemed  the  enemies  to  human  vir- 
tue and  happir.efs,  who  employ  their  ingenuity  in  detracting 
from  illullrious  and  efbhlifhed  reputation. 


No.  CXXVII.       ON   THE    ADVANTAGES   DERIVABLE   FROM 
NATIONAL     ADVERSITY. 

IT  is  very  certain,  that  national  profperity, as  it  is  com-   /C 
prehended   in  the  idea  of  numerous  fleets  and  armies,    ^ 
of  extenfive  empire,  large  revenues,  advantageous  commerce,    J 
and  a   profufion  of  money  in  fpecie,  is  a  kind  of  good  by  A3 
no   means  neceflarily  connected  with  moral  good,  or  with    tf 
the  fubitantial  happinefs  of  individuals.      It  makes  a  fplen-     ^ 
did  figure  in  imagination's  eye  ;  but  to  reafon,  it  appears  in  / /) 
a  very  queftionable  fhape,  and  experience  is  able  to    evince,    /  / 
that  it   has  always    diffufed  profligacy  and  mifery  through   jf 
the  walks   of  private  life  ;  and,  by  introducing  luxury,  li-  V 
eehtioufnefs,  indolence,  and  corruption,  has  at  once  deftroy-   r 
ed  all  that  can    render  human  nature  dignified  and  happy,  ff 
and  precipitated  the   decline  and   the  downfal  of  empires.    ? 
while  triumphing  in  fancied  glory.  rjFj^lf 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  bodies  politic  and  natural-*^ 
bear  to  each  other  a  remarkable  analogy.      A  human  form     7 
pampered,  bloated,  and  plethoric,   will  often  have   the  ap- 
pearance of  ftrengh,  as  well  as  magnitude  j  though  no  Hate 
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of  it  can  be  lefs  adapted  to  facilitate  the  animal  movements, 
or  in  greater  danger  of  a  hafty  dilTolution,  The  body  po- 
litic alio  lofes  in  mufcular  force,  as  much  as  it  acquires  cf 
•unwieldy  iize,  till,  by  the  gradual  ck^reafe  of  vigour,  and 
augmentation  of  weight,  it  trotters  on  its  buieici^  fupp'crts, 
and,  at  laft,  lies  level  with  the  dial  with  Babylon  and  anci- 
ent Rome.  Luxury,  the  inevitable  confequence  of  what  is 
falfely  called  national  profperity,  becomes  the  grave  of  em- 
pires, and  of  all  that  could  adorn  them,  or  render  their  long 
duration  a  rational  object,  of  defire. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  certain  degree  of  magnitude  at 
which  when  a  itate  is  arrived,  it  muil  of  neceflity  undergo 
the  alternative,  of  being  purged  of  its  peccant  humours,  or 
falling  into  a  ntrvelefs  languor  and  confequent  decline. 
Perhaps  our  own  country  has  already  arrived  at  that  de- 
gree, and  is  now,  under  the  operation  of  Divine  Providence, 
fuffering  the  amputation  of  its  morbid  excrefcences  for  the 
falvation  of  its  health  and  exiftence.  It  may  lofe  fome  of 
its  revenues  ;  but  it  will  fave  and  meliorate  its  morals  and 
its  liberty.  Mini  Hers  may  be  ftiaken  from  their  feats,  pen- 
fioners  and  placemen  maybe  reduced  to  defpair,  funds  may 
be  annihilated,  and  eftates  brought  down  to  their  natural 
value  ;  but  freedom,  but  virue,  but  icdu&ry,  but  the  Bri- 
tifb  conftitution,  but  human  nature,  (hallfurvive  the  wreck, 
and  emerge,  like  hlver  and  goid  when  tried  by  the  lire,  with 
new  value  and  additional  luftre.  After  a  ftate  of  political 
adverfity,  fometh'ng  may  take  place  in  the  fociety,  frmilar 
to  the  expected  renovation  of  all  things,  after  the  general 
conflagration  of  the  univerfe. 

Diftrefs  and  difficulty  are  known  to  operate  in  private 
life  as  the  fpurs  of  diligence.  Powers,  which  would  for 
ever  have  lain  dormant  in  the  halcyon  days  of  eafe  and  plen- 
ty have  been  called  forth  by  adverfity,  and  have  advanced 
their  poffelTor  to  the  moll  enviable  heights  of  virtue,  happi- 
nefs,  and  glory.  Man  is  naturally  indolent,  and  when  un- 
difturbed,  will  bafk  and  fleep  in  the  fnnfhine  till  the  fleep 
of  death  ;  but,  when  loufed  by  the  blaft  and  the  thunder, 
he  rifes,  ftrains  every  finew,  and  marches  on  to  enterprife. 
Succefs  will  almoft  infallibly  attend  great  exertions  uni- 
formly and  refoluteiy  continued  ;  fo  that  what  begun  i$. 
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mifery  ends  in  triumph,  as  the  fun  which  rofe  in  a  mill  de- 
fcends  with  ferenity,  and  paints  the  whole  horizon  with  gold 
and  purple. 

Public  induftry  may  be  excited  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
in  the  fame  degree,  by  public  misfortunes.  The  nation  is 
impovermed,  or,  in  other  words,  its  fuperfluities  are  re- 
trenched. It  is  an  event  devoutly  to  be  wifhed.  Luxury, 
with  ten  thoufand  evils  in  her  train,  is  obliged  to  withdraw, 
and  the  humble  virtues,  whom  (lie  had  driven  by  her  info- 
lence  into  exile,  cheerfully  advance  from  their  concealment. 
Induftry  and  frugality  take  the  lead  ;  but  to  what  a  degree 
of  vigour  muft  every  mufcle  of  the  body  politic  be  braced, 
when  every  member  is,  in  fome  meafure,  actuated  by  induf- 
try and  frugality.  No  man  ever  yet  exerted  himfelf  to  the 
utmoft  of  his  ftrength  ;  nor  is  it  on  record,  that  any  ftate 
was  ever  yet  fo  exhaufted,  but  that  while  it  enjoyed  liberty, 
it  might  draw  new  refources  for  its  own  vitals.  Though 
the  tree  is  lopped,  yet,  o  long  as  the  root  remains  unhurt, 
it  will  throw  out  a  greater  luxuriancy  of  branches,  produce 
fruit  of  better  flavour,  and  derive  frefh  vigour  from  the  axe. 
If  one  has  accidentally  difturbed  an  ant-hill,  or  broken  the 
fabric  of  the  hive,  though  the  little  animals  appeared  before 
to  have  exerted  their  utmoft  efforts,  yet  it  is  amazing,  with 
what  additional  diligence  they  apply  themfelves  to  repair 
the  depredation.  Not  a  moment  is  allowed  for  defpondency. 
The  earth  and  the  air  glow  with  motion,  and  the  misfor- 
tune feems  immediately  to  add  to  their  fpirits,  and,  ult> 
mately,  both  to  their  ftore  and  fecurity. 

The  beautiful  defcription  which  Virgil  has  given  us  cf 
the  bufy  fcene  in  which  the  Tyrians  are  engaged  in  build- 
ing Carthage,  reprefents,  in  a.moft  lively  manner,  the  ala- 
crity with  which  human  ereatures  are  found  to  exert  then> 
felves,  when  inftigated  by  the  ftimulus  of  neceffity.  An 
emulation  of  labour  feizes  every  bofom.  No  murmuring',  v.o 
complainings  in  the  ftreet,  but  every  one  feels  himfelf  hap* 
py,  in  proportion  as  he  renders  himfelf  ufeful.  Men's  abi- 
lities rife  with  the  occafion  ;  and  political  evil,  like  other 
evil,  under  the  conduct  of  a  merciful  Deity,  has  produced 
c-xxcnfive  good,  by  calling  forth  fome  of  the  nobteft  exerti* 
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ons,  and  moil  perfect  characters  which  have  adorned  the  re- 
cords of  human  nature. 

There  is  one  beneficial  effect  of  national  adverfity,  of 
greater  importance  than  any  which  I  have  enumerated.  It 
fubdiies  the  haughty  foul  elevated  with  riches,  and  inebria- 
ted with  excefs,  and  turns  the  attention  to  the  King  of 
i;ings,  the  Lord  of  Lords,  the  only  Ruler  of  princes,  who, 
from  his  throne  beholds  all  nations,  and  bids  the  fceptre  to 
depart  from  the  wicked  to  the  righteous.  It  teaches  us  to 
rely  lefs  upon  our  German  auxiliaries,  our  mufquets,  our 
mortars,  our  cannon,  our  copper-bottomed  men  of  war, 
our  generals,  and  our  admirals,  than  on  the  Lord  of  Holts. 

When  he  fights  for  us  we  mail  conquer.  Without  him, 
we  mall  in  vain  put  our  truft  in  a  Burgoyne,  a  Keppel,  or 
3  Cornwallis  ;  but  *'  the  ball  of  empire  mail  continue  to 
**  roll  on  weiiward  as  it  has  ever  yet  done,  till  it  flops  in 
w  America,  a  world  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  which 
*'  may  fave  the  tears  of  fome  future  Alexander.', 

If  Providence  fnall  have  decreed  the  downfal  of  Britiih 
fjpremacy,  happy  mould  I  be  to  have  fuggefted  one  idea 
which  may  Simulate  the  exertions  of  my  countrymen,  once 
more  to  raife  the  noble  column  on  the  baiis  of  liberty  and 
virtue  ;  or  which  may  confole  them  on  its  ruins  ;  and  teach 
them,  while  they  fit  by  the  waters  of  bitternefs,  and  hang 
their  harps  on  the  willow,  to  think  of  Him  who  can,  make 
rivers  of  comfort  to  flow  in  the  dreary  defert. 


NO.  CXXVIII.  ON  SOME  OF  THE  FALSE  PRETENSI- 
ONS AND  IMPOSITIONS  OF  THE  ARTFUL  AND  AVARI- 
CIOUS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  pretenfions  of  religi- 
on, philofophy,  and  education,  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  appears  to  be  reftrained  in  their  actual  conduct  by 
few  efficient  principles,  but  thofe  which  are  dictated  by  a 
regard  to  intereft.  To  the  love  of  gain,  and  the  weaknefs 
or  want  of  principles,  it  muft  be  imputed,  that  every  occu- 
pation and  department  of  life  abounds  with  impofture.     A 
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mafque  is  eafily  put  on.  Appearances  are,  indeed,  far  more 
ta  iily.  a  {Turned  than  realities  ;  and  they  are  often  more  fuc- 
cefsful  and  more  plaufible  ;  for  the  edifice  of  one,  who 
employs  all  his  time  and  attention  in  gilding,  painting,  and 
carving  the  front,  will  much  fooner  attract  the  notice  and 
applaufe  of  the  pafienger,  than  that  of  another  who  has 
been  felicitous  only  in  iecuring  the  ftrength  of  the  beam, 
and  the  malty  firmnefs  of  a  deep  foundation. 

So  powerful  are  the  mitigations  of  avarice,  and  fo  eafy 
is  it  to  deceive  the  young,  the  iimple,  the  innocent,  and  un- 
fuipecling,  that  the  intercourfe  among  mankind  would  have 
been  one  uniform  commerce  of  deceit,  if  it  had  not  fortu- 
nately happened,  that  the  fame  want  of  pVinciple  and  fu- 
perfluity  of  fclfiihnefs,  which  led  the  deceivers  to  impofe 
upon  mankind,  induced  them  alio  to  betray  the  arts  of  each 
other.  Rival  cheats,  in  the  fury  of  jealous  competition, 
have  discovered  the  fecrets  of  the  juggling  art,  and  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  deluded  obfervers. 

But,  as  there  is  always  a  rifing  generation  unacquainted 
with  the  fnarcs  of  the  deceitful,  nets  and  traps  are  itill  laid 
wherever  there  is  a  probability  of  prey.  It  becomes  thofe 
then,  who  have  feen  many  of  the  arts  of  life,  to  let  others 
profit  by  their  experience,  and  prevent  the  generous  game 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  mercenary  poacher. 

It  may  be  prefcribed  as  a  rule  which  will  not  often  fail 
in  the  application,  that  where  extraordinary  pretenlionsare 
made,  either  in  the  manual  arts,  the  trades,  or  the  profef- 
fions,  there  is  juft  ground  for  caution  and  fufpicion.  Solid 
merit,  and  real  excellence  of  every  kind,  ufually  confide  in 
their  own  power  of  recommending  themfelves,  while  igno- 
rance, and  fuperficial  fkill,  naturally  endeavour  to  enfnare 
by  cunning  what  they  cannot  earn  by  defert.  There  is  a 
delicacy  and  fpirit  attendant  on  real  worth  and  ingenuity, 
which  had  rather  be  without  fuccefs,  than  attain  it  by  artir 
ftce  and  arrogant  pretenfion. 

The  prudent  and  experienced  are  generally  on  their 
guard  againft  thofe  numerous  adventurers,  who  rely  for  fuc- 
cefs on  advertisements  in  the  publ  c  papers.  If  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  mercer,  haberdamer,  or  wine-mer- 
chant, who  advertifes  his  goods,  and  him  who  does  net,  it 
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is,  that  the  ndvertifer  fells,  at  a  dearer  price,  a  worfe  com- 
modity. His  (hop  is  a  kind  of  trap,  the  bait  is  pretended 
cheapnefs  ;  and  many  a  young  bird  is  caught  with  the  chaff 
of  a  bargain.  A  wife  maft  will  take  care  not  to  lay  out 
his  money  when  things  are  to  be  fold  at  prime  coft,  and 
under  prime  coft,  and  twenty  percent,  cheaper  than  the  reft 
of  the  trade.  Beware  of  thefe  generous  fpirits,  who  fell  their 
property,  or  their  induftry,  pro  publico  bono  ;  beware,  as  you 
value  your  health  and  your  life,  of  thofe  who  will  cure  you 
of  all  difeafes  with  a  five  (hilling  pill-box  ;  beware  of  being 
poifoned  by  the  vintner,  who  promifes  you  neat  as  import- 
ed ;  which,  words  being  interpreted,  iignify  a  liquor  in 
which  not  a  drop  of  grape  juice  or  foreign  fpirits  is  to  be 
found.  Beware  of  your  purfe  and  your  credulity,  when 
you  are  offered  to  be  taught  more  of  the  languages  and 
fciences  by  a  new  method,  in  fix  months,  fix  weeks,  or  fix 
hours,  than  thofe  who  prefide  over  fchools  can  teach  in  fix 
or  fixteen  years.  Beware  of  a  thoufand  artful  tricks  which 
are  difplayed  in  the  newfpapers,  and  which  the  deceitful 
heart  of  man  contrives,  as  the  fpider  weaves  his  web,  to 
catch  thofe  who  are  unfufpecling,  becaufe  they  are  inno- 
cent. The  true  meaning  of  all  pompous  pretences,  and 
inviting  advertifements,  is,  that  their  authors  being  diftref- 
fed,  and,  probably,  deftitute  both  of  character,  friends,  and 
merit,  find  an  eafy  mode  of  fupplying  the  defect,  by  dig- 
ging pitfalls  for  the  unwary,  with  whom  the  world  mull 
always  abound,  at  the  expence  of  a  few  {hillings  for  every 
fnare.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  credulity  of  mankind,  that 
many  a  quack  and  pretender  has  poflefled  an  eftate  in  the 
corner  of  a  newfpaper,  equal  to  large  freeholds  of  dirty  acres. 
There  are  few  departments  in  which  more  inftances  of 
deception  occur,  than  in  the  lower  walks  of  literature.  It 
happens,  that  they  who  are  to  be  mechanically  inflrumental 
in  difTeminating  fcience  and  philofophy,  and  all  the  produc- 
tions of  human  wit,  conftitute  a  very  numerous  body,  con- 
fifting  of  many  members  in  extreme  indigence,  from  the 
author  by  trade,  down  to  the  book-binder  and  the  devil. 
Employment  muft  be  provided  for  them  all,  or  both  they 
and  their  families  muft  want  bread.  The  prefs  muft,  there- 
fore, be  conftantly  in  motion  j  but  what  is  to  fupply  it  -? 
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A  very  few  preffes  would  be  fufficicnt  to   prepare  for  the 
public  vk-w  all  productions  really  n-.w  and  ncceffary.  Com- 
pilations art-  formed  under  a  thoufand  Giapes  and  dlfg  1 
pad  men  of  ftraw,  adorned  with  Doctors  degrees,  and  the 

rty  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  are  crcat 
the  dm  of  the  aclvtnturous  pubiifiicr,  and  lUiii  forth  aj  the 
renowned  author,  in  all  the  dignity  of  a  title-page.  From 
thefe  powerful  men  in  buckram  ifTue  Grand  and  Imperial 
Bibles,  new  Syftems  of  Geography,  Hiftories  of  England, 
and  Collections  of  Voyages,  with  permifiion  to  read  the 
firft  number,  and  return  it  if  not  approved,  and  a  promhTo- 
ry  note,  generoufly  engaging  that  all  numbers,  exceeding  a 
certain  amount,  {hall  be  given  gratis.  But  if  any  deceit  can 
be  excufed,  perhaps  it  is  fuch  »n  one  as  this,  which  feeds 
the  hungry,  clothes  the  naked,  and  communicates  much  en- 
tertaining and  ufefui  knowledge  among  the  poor. 

There  are  thefe  who  call  far  kfs  hcneR.  arts  than  thefe, 
innocent  frauds  ;  but  it  is  we'l  remarked  by  a  very  found 
moralilt,  that  nc  frauds  are  innocent  ;  becaufe  they  defiroy 
the  confidence  of  feciety,  en  which  our  happinefs  and  con- 
venience in  every  part  of  our  interconrfe  with  each  other, 
greatly. depend.  I  will  venture  to  add,  that  he  who  will 
cheat  without  remorfe  in  one  thing,  will  cheat  in  another 
whenever  he  can  do  it  with  equal  fecrecy  and  impunity, 
Though  tricks  in  trade,  or  the  deceitful  myfteries  of  a  pro- 
feflion,  may  enable  a  man  to  raife  a  capital  houfe  of  bufi- 
nefs,  to  be  in  a  great  way,  or  to  become  a  good  man,  as  tlve 
phrafes  are  in  t-.e  city,  yet  they  can  never  be  compatible 
with  common  honefty,  nor  vender  him  more  truly  refpecta- 
ble,  than  the  humbler  adventurer  who  actually  invades  your 
purfe  or  rifles  your  pocket. 


No.    CXXIX.       ON   THE    PREVAILING  TASTE    IN    POETRY. 

SWEET  poefy!  thou  lovelieft  objed  of  intellectual  pur- 
fuit. But  lam  running  into  raptures,  when  I  in- 
tended a  cool  difiertation.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  not  to  be 
tranfported  beyond  the  limits  of  criticifm,  in  contemplating- 
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the  beauties  which  the  magic  hand  of  the  poet  raifes  around, 
with  all  the  creative  power  ofa  real  enchantment. ■'  From 
the  cares  of  gain,  the  toils  of  ambition,  the  noife,  the  hurry, 
the  vexation  of  a  difordered  world,  we  rife  on  the  wings  of 
poefy  to  etherial regions,  where  all  isfublime  an&tranquftj 
or  are  wafted  to  vinonaty  fcenes,  in  which  are  difplayed  all 
the  delicious  fweets  of  a  paradife  and  an  elyfmm.  Away, 
ye  fordid  objects  j  ye  pollutions  and  incumbrances  of  the 
pure  fpirit  !  Man  is  not  tied  down  to  you.  Providence,  in 
companion  to  wretched  mortals,  has  given  them  a  power  of 
forfaking  this  low  orb,  and  foaring  awhile,  ail  mind,  all  fpi- 
frit,  allextacy,  in  the  car  of  the  fwan,  on  the  wings  of  the 
eagle. 

Reafon  alone,  with  all  her  pretenfions,  is  feldom  fufficient 
to  footh  our  cares  and  compofe  our  paffions ;  but  melody  and 
fancy  united  with  her,  are  capable  of  pouring  balm  into  the 
wounded  heart.  In  all  nations,  and  in  all  ranks  of  the  people, 
feme  fpecies  of  poetry  has  been  cultivated;  and  a  tafte  for  it 
was  undoubtedly  implanted  in  our  nature,  that  the  fore  evils 
of  reality  might  often  be  alleviated  by  the  fweetsof  fiction. 
When  Pandora's  box  was  opened  on  mankind,  and  mifery 
diffufed  on  every  fide,  fancy,  as  well  as  hope,  kindly  lingered 
for  our  confolation. 

"While  we  are  tracing  the  love  of  fong  from  the  fa- 
voured ifles  of  the  Southern  Ocean  to  the  regions  of  Ice- 
land, we  are  naturally  tempted  to  dwell,  with  particular  at- 
tention, on  the  poetical  tafte  of  our  own  country  and  our 
own  times. 

I  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  that  the  admirers  of 
Fnglifh  poetry  are  divided  into  two  parties.  The  objecls 
cf  their  love  are,  perhapr,,cfeoua! beauty,  though  they  great- 
ly differ  in  their  air,  their  drefs,  the  turn  of  their  features, 
and  their  complexion.  On  one  fide,  are  the  lovers  and  imi- 
tors  cf  Spenfer  and  Milton  ;  and  on  theother,  thole  of  Dry- 
den,  Boileau,  and  Pope. 

Now  it  happens,  unfortunately,  that  thofe  who  are  in 
love  with -one  of  thefe  forms  are,  fometimes,  fo  blind  to  the 
charms  of  the  other,  as  to  difpute  their  exitlence.  The 
author  of  the  Eflay  on  Pope,  who  is  himfelf  a  very  agree- 
ble  poet,  and  of  what  I  call  the  old  fchool  of  Englifh  poe- 
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try,  feems  to  deny  the  juftice  of  Mr.  Pope's  claim  to  the 
title  oi  a  true  poet,  and  to  appropriate  to  him  the  fubordi* 
nutc  character  of  a  fatirical  verfiher..  On  the  other  hand, 
the  authors  of  the  Traveller,  and  of  the  Lives  of  the  En- 
glifh  Poets,  hehtate  not  to  ftrip  the  laurels  from  the  brow  of 
the  lyric  Gray. 

Goldfmith,  in  his  Life  of  Parnell,  has  invidioufly  ccmpir- 
ed  the  Night  piece  on  Death  to  Gray's  Elegy  ;  and,  in  a 
manner  which  betrays  a  little  jealoufy  of  a  living  poet's  fame, 
given  the  preference  to  Parnell.  There  is  alfo  a  fevere  cen- 
fure  thrown  on  the  elegy,  in  a  collection  which  Goldfmith 
published  under  the  title  of  the  Beauties  of  Englifh  Poetry. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  Goldfmith  converfe,  when  I  wa* 
very  young,  on  feveral  fubjec\s  of  literature,  and  make 
forne  oblique  and  fevere  reflections  on  the  fafhionable  poe- 
try. I  became  a  convert  to  his  opinion,  becaufe  I  revered 
his  authority.  I  took  up  the  odes  of  Gray  with  unfavoura- 
ble prepofTefiiohs,  and  in  writing  my  remarks  on  them,  join- 
ed in  the  cenfure.  I  have  fince  read  them  with  great  de- 
light, and  on  comparing  their  ilyle,  and  even  their  obfeurity, 
with  many  of  the  fined  pieces  of  lyric  compoiition  in  all 
antiquity,  I  had  a  very  great  refemblance.  I  am  not  aiham- 
ed  to  retract  my  former  opinion,  and  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
applaufe  to  thofe  elegant  friends,  Gray  and  Mafon.  At 
the  fame  time,  while  it  is  eafy  to  difcern  that  they  differ 
greatly  from  the  fchoolof  Driden  and  Pope,  it  is  no  dero- 
gation from  their  merit  to  affert,  that  they  are  the  genuine 
diiciples  of  Spenfer  and  Milton.  Such  alfo  are  the  very 
elegant  and  learned  brothers,  one  of  whom  prelides,  with 
fo  much  honour,  over  the  fchool  at  Winchester,  and  the 
other  has  written  an  elegant  and  elaborate  hiftory  of  that 
Engliih  poetry  in  which  himfelf  excels,  and  which  has  at 
laft  crowned  him  with  the  laurel. 

Goldfmith's  Traveller  is  certainly  a  beautiful  poem, and  fo 
are  Dr.  Johnfun's  Imitations  of  Juvenal ;  but  they,  and  a 
thoufand  others  of  the  fame  fpecies,  are  of  a  different  ftamp 
from  the  Englifh  antique.  They  are  excellent  productions 
in  one  kind,  but  nqt  lefs  fo,  are  thofe  of  Gray  and  Mafon 
in  another.  Let  both  fchools  flourim  and  receive  their  due 
applaufe,  nor  let  thofe  who  have  only  acquired  a  tafte  for 
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one,  treat  the  other  with  contempt.  Spenfer  and  Milton 
drew  not  from  a  Gothic  model,  but  from  the  polilhed  Ita- 
lians, who, though  they  had  loll  fome  of  the  purity  and  fim- 
plicity  of  ancient  Rome,  yet  retained  much  of  her  elegance. 
1  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  poetical  ideas  are  confined, 
who  has  not  obferyed  with  delight,  the  fweet  lines,  the  fweet 
language,  the  fweet  fancy  of  Spenfer ;  and  who  has  not  been 
alio  charmed  with  the  fmaller  pieces  of  Milton.  All  taftes, 
however  various,  allow  Shakefpeare's  claim  to  poetry  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  fome  of  his  belt  defcriptions,  and 
efpecially  of  thofe  delicious  morfels  which  occur  in  the 
form  of  fongs  or  fonnets,  partake  much  more  of  the  an- 
cient than  of  the  modem  fchool,  either  Englifh  or  French  ; 
for  we  may  call  it  Englim,  if  we  attribute  its  origin  to 
Pope,  and  French,  if  to  Boileau. 

There  feems  to  be  an  unreafonable  prejudice  entertained 
againft  blank  verfe,  by   thofe  who  wifti  to    dictate  on  the 
fubjects  of  criticifm.      It  is  fufheient  in  the  idea  of  many, 
to  condemn  a  poem,  that  is  written  in  blank  verfe.   Though 
one  may  prefer  rhyme  upon  the  whole  ;  yet,  as  blank  verfe  is 
iufceptible  of  great  variety  of  muiic,  and  of  every  ornament 
of  diction,  it  is  furely  abfurd  to  involve  it  in  any  general 
cenfure.      It  may,  however,  be  attributed  to  this  idle  pre- 
poffefnon,  that  Mr.    Mafon's  Englifh   Garden  feems  to  be 
neglected.     There  is,  indeed,  a  general  prejudice  againft  all 
works  which  appear  to  come  from  that  fchool,  and  the  very 
fevere  criticifms  of  the  late  biographical  preface  to  the  works 
of  Gray,  will,  perhaps  contribute  to  explode  a  molt  delight- 
ful ftyle  of  pure  poetry;  of  poetry  converfant  folely  in  the  re- 
gions of  fancy,  and  clothed  in  a  luminous  and  mu  ileal  diction 
appropriated  to  itfelf,  and  moil  remote  from  all  that  is  profa- 
ic.      Very  high  commendations  are  due  to  Mr.  Anftey,  to 
the  author  of  a  poetical  epiille  to  Sir  William  Chambers,  to 
Mr.  Hayley,  and  to  feveral  others  who  are  well  known  to 
fame  for  their  fuccefsful  labours  in  the  fchool  of  Pope  ;  but 
at  leaft  an    equal  (hare  of  praife  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
fcholarsof  Milton  and  Spenfer  ; — fuch  as  Mr.  Mafon,  and 
the  two  poetical  brothers.     With  refpecl  to  Gray,  he  has 
received  his  tribute  of  applaufe  from  a  difcerning  public,  and 
has'  certainly  deferved  it.     The  heart  and  the -imagination 
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have  given  it  him  ;  and  they  who  ean  fee  no  beauty  in  his 
verfe,  may  perhaps  fucceed  in  writing  a  lampoon,  but  would 
probably  fall  far  fhort  of  the  poet  whom  they  cenfure,  in 
lyric  and  elegiac  poetry. 

None  can  entertain  a  higher  veneration  for  our  late  prefa- 
tory biographer  of  the  poets  than  myfelf,  and  I  was  there- 
fore greatly  concerned  to  fee  him  expofed  to  cenfure  by  an 
uncandid,  not  to  fay  injudicious,  piece  of  criticilm  on  the 
poems  of  Gray.  He  indeed  allows  the  merit  of  the  elegy, 
but  examines  and  centres  the  odes  with  every  appearance 
of  wanton  malignity.  Who  but  mull  lament  that  the  folid 
critic  and  moralift  mould  have  been  fo  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  envy  and  jealoufy,  as  to  treat  the  fame  of  his  co- 
temporary,  the  illuicrious  Gray,  with  fmgular  harmnefs,  in 
a  work  which  contains  very  candid  accounts  of  a  Sprat  and 
a  Yalden,  a  Cuke  and  a  Broome,  and  of  others,  with  whom 
if  Gray  is  compared,  he  will  appear,  as  Shakefpeare  fays, 
like  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr. 

The  late  collection  of  poets  has  reftored  to  temporary 
life  many  a  fickly  and  dying  poet,  who  washaltening  to  his 
proper  place,  the  tomb  of  oblivion.  Why  was  any  more 
paper  wafted  on  Dorfet,  Halifax,  Stepney,  Walfh,  and 
Blackmore  ?  How  can  a  work  pretend  to  the  comprehend 
five  title  of  the  Body  of  Englifh  poetry,  in  which  the 
\vorksof  and  Spenfer  Shakefpeare  are  omitted  to  make  room 
for  fuch  writers  as  King  or  Ambrofe  Philips  ?  The  writer 
of  the  prefaces  is,  indeed,  fufficiently  willing  to  throw  the 
blame  from  himfelf  on  the  compilers,  whom  he  was  not  per- 
mitted, or  did  not  endeavour  to  controul.  A  felection, 
formed  under  the  direction  of  true  tafte,  would  have  an- 
fwered  the  two  great  ends  of  the  publication,  which  it  has 
now  fruftrated  ;  it  would  have  amply  paid  the  bookfellers, 
and  reflected  honour  on  Englifh  literature.  Then  mould 
we  have  feen,  in  the  place  of  Rofcommon  and  Rochefter, 
Pomfret  and  Fenton,  the  works  of  Goldfmith,  of  Glover, 
of  Mafon,  of  Aikin,  of  Carter,  of  Beattie,  of  the  Wartons, 
of  Anftey,  and  of  many  others,  who  would  mine  among 
the  Hughs's,  Pitt's  and  Savages,  like  the  moon  among  the 
diminifhed  conftellations. 

Upon  the  many  and  excellent  living  writers  of  poetry  we 
Vol.  II.  R 
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may  obfcrve,  that  though  the  diftrefsful  times  of  war  an,d 
political  animofity  are  unfavourable  to  the  gentle  arts  of 
veri'e  ;  yet  the  a&ive  and  pplifhed  genius  of  this  nation 
feems  capable  of  furmounting  all  obftacles  in  letters,  as  its 
manly  fpirit  has  ultimately  borne  all  before  it  in  the  unhap- 
py contexts  of  war. 


No.  CXXX.  ON  THE  PECULIAR  DANGER.  OF  FAL- 
LING INTO  INDOLENCE  IN  A  LITERARY  AND  RETIRED 
LIFE. 


T  is  certain,  that  as  our  aneeftors  were  induced  to 
found  colleges  by  religious  motives,  fo  they  chiefly 
intended  them  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  religion.  Thofe 
pious  benefactors  to  mankind  did  not  mean  to  eftablifh  fc- 
minaries  to  prepare  men  for  the  world,  but  to  teach  them 
to  defpife  it.  But  more  enlightened  periods  than  thofe  in 
which  thefe  worthies  lived,  have  discovered,  that  man  bell 
obeys  his  Maker  when  he  takes  an  active  part  in  the  duties 
of  fociety. 

A  long  refidence  in  a  college  is,  perhaps,  fcarcely  lefs 
unfavourable  to  devotion  than  to  focial  activity.  For  de- 
votion depends  chiefly  on  lively  affections,  exercifed  and 
agitated  by  the  viciflitudes  of  hope  and  fear  in  the  various 
tranfactions  and  events  of  human  intercourfe.  He  who  is 
almoft  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  fortune  in  the  fhelter  of 
a  cloifler,  may,  indeed,  be  led  by  the  ftatutes  of  the  inflitu- 
tion  to  attend  his  chapel,  and  doze  over  hiscufhion,  but  he 
will  not  feel,  in  any  peculiar  manner,  the  impulfe  of  devo- 
tional fervour.  The  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  bufy  and 
honourable'  duties  of  active  life,  flies  from  the  world  to  the 
altar  for  comfort  and  refreshment ;  but  the  cloiftered  re- 
clufe  pants,  while  he  is  kneeling  in  all  the  formalities  of  re- 
ligion, for  the  pleafures  and  employments  of  that  world 
from  which  he  is  fecluded.  During  feveral  centuries,  a  great 
part  of  mankind  was  confined  in  monafteries,  folely  for  the 
advancement  of  religion  and  learning  ;  yet  never  was  the, 
ovrth  more  benighted  than  iu  thofe  periods, -by  bigotry  and 
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ignorance.  Nor  will  any  one  affert,  that  in  fubfequcnt 
times,  and  in  modern  univerfities,  the  improvements  in 
knowledge  and  religion  have  been,  in  any  degree,  proporti- 
oned to  the  numbers  of  thofe  who  have  been  feparated  from 
the  world  to  facilitate  their  cultivation.  The  truth  feema 
to  be,  that  when  the  common  incentives  to  induftry  are  re- 
moved, and  all  the  natural  wants  fupplicd  without  the  ne- 
cdlity  of  exertion,  man  degenerates  as  the  pure  waters  of 
the  river  ltagnate  and  become  putrid  in  the  pool.  At  iall, 
the  bcafting  poffeffor  ofreafon  contents  himfelf  with  dream- 
ing '*  the  blank  of  life  along,"  with  no  other  proofs  of 
exigence  than  the  wants  of  the  animal  nature.  Take  away 
love,  ambition,  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life, 
and  man  will  be  contented  to  eat,  drink,  .deep,  and  die* 

Not  in  colleges  alone,  though  they  may  be  coniidered  as 
the  temples  of  indolence,  but  in  common  life  alio,  the  hu- 
man mind  becomes  torpid,  as  the  necefiity  of  exertion  is 
diminifned.  He  who,  confiding  in  the  poffeflion  of  a  for- 
tune for  his  happinefs,  avoids  the  avocations  of  a  profeilion* 
and  what  he  calls  the  fatiguing  parts  of  ftudy  will  foon  lofe 
thofe  powers  of  mental  activity  which  he  has  not  refolution 
to  employ.  If  he  does  not  gradually  degenerate  to  a  level 
with  the  irrational  creation,  he  already  in  fome  refpe&s  re- 
fembles  the  vegetable.  When  the  habits  are  irretrievably 
confirmed,  it  might  perhaps  be  happy,  if  his  nature  would 
permit  him  to  become  at  laft  impaflive  and  quiefcent  ;  but 
as  fpontaneous  fermentation  takes  place  in  mailes  of  putre- 
faction, fo,  in  the  mind  which  has  ceafed  to  be  exercifedby 
fts  own  efforts,  emotions  and  habits  will  voluntarily  arils 
fcoth  offeniive  and  dangerous.  Pride  and  envy,  conceit  and 
obftinacy,  feliifhnefs  and  fenfuality,  are  among  the  ugly 
daughters  of  indolence. 

■  It  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  it  is  certainly  an  opinion 
author ifed  by  experience,  that  an  active  life  is  the  mofh 
friendly  to  contemplation.  The  fire  of  the  mind,  like  cu- 
linary fire,  has  burned  with  a  clear  and  conftant  flame,  when 
opened  and  ventilated  by  perpetual  motion,  as  it  has  been 
fmothered  and  extinguifhed  in  fmoke,  when  fuffered  to  re- 
main long  without  difturbance.  The  beft,  and  many  of  the 
molt  voluminous  waters,  acted  ftill  more  than  they  wrote. 
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What  could  be  more  unlike  the  life  of  the  cloifter  than  the 
lives  of  Xenophon,  Julius  Casfar,  Erafmus,  and  a  thoufand 
others,  whofe  days  were  fo  engaged  in  negociation,  in  fe- 
nates,  in  battles,  in  travelling,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive 
how  they  could  find  time  even  to  write  fo  great  a  quantity 
as  they  certainly  compofed  ?  But  fuch  are  the  effe&s  of 
afhduity,  of  an  uninterrupted  accumulation  of  efforts,  that 
he  who  has  been  excited  to  reftlefs  activity  by  the  fpursof 
honour,  intereft,  and  a  generofky  of  nature,  has  frequently 
accompHfhed  more  by  himfelf,  than  a  thoufand  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures employed  in  the  fame  fphere,  and  furnilhed, 
by  nature,  with  equal  abilities  for  improvement.  A  hack- 
ney writer  of  catch-penny  compilations,  the  printer  of  a 
newfpaper,  the  maker  of  a  magazine,  though  engaged  in  a 
multiplicity  of  daily  and  various  avocations,  will  perform, 
in  a  few  months,  a  portion  of  literary  labour,  which  (hall 
infinitely  exceed  that  of  whole  colleges,  of  thofe  who  Hum- 
ber,  or  wafte  their  activity  on  hounds  and  horfes  on  the 
borders  of  the  muddy  Cam  and  the  flowly  winding  Char- 
well. 

But  it  avails  little  to  point  out  the  diforders  of  literary 
indolence,  without  endeavouring  to  fugged  a  remedy.  It 
appears  then  to  me,  that  thofe  whom  providence  has  blefled 
with  leifure,  and  the  opportunity  of  fpending  it  in  the  pur- 
fuits  of  learning,  and  the  liberal  pleafures  of  retirement, 
too  often  languifii  in  their  purfuits,  from  neglecting  to  ren- 
tier them  the  fubject.3  of  debate  and  converfation.     It  is  the 

rrnth  of  difeufiion  in  free  and  focial  meetings  which  invi- 
gorates (:,litary  ftudy,  and  fends  the  fcholar  back  to  his 
books  with  frefh  alacrity.  The  hope  of  making  a  figure 
in  a  fubfequent  meeting,  the  fear  of  a  fhameful  expofure, 
and  of  appearing  inferior  to  thofe  who  are,  in  a  natural  and 
civil  view,  our  equals,  will  ftimulate  all  our  powers,  and  en- 
gage all  our  attention,  while  we  fit  in  thofe  very  libraries, 
where  we  once  nodded  and  (lumbered  over  the  page  even  of 
a  Homer.  Meetings  mould  be  eftablifhed  in  all  literary  fo- 
cieties  for  the  communication  of  remarks  and  the  rehearfal 
of  compofitions.  But  the  ftricteft  rules  mould  be  prefcribed 
and  obferved  for  the  prefervation  of  decorum  ;  or  elfe  a 
majority  of  Matters  of  Arts  would  vote  away  the  books* 
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the  pens  and  the  ink,  and  all  the  moral,  philofophieal,  and 
.taiteful  difcourfts,  in  order  to  introduce  pipes  and  tobacco, 
Joe  Miller,  and  the  punch  bowl. 

It  is  right  alfo,  that  contemplative  men,  however  far  re- 
moved from  the  neceffity  of  employment  by  the  liberality 
of  fortune,  fiiould  communicate  with  mankind,  not  only  in 
pkafures  and  amufements,  but  in  real  duties  and  acliive  vir- 
tues, either  conjugal,  paternal,  profeffional,  official,  or  cha« 
ritable.  Something  mould  be  engaged  in,  with  fuch  obli- 
gations to  performance,  that  an  inclination  to  neglect. mould 
be  over-ruled  by  legal  compulilon,  or  the  fear  of  certain 
iofs  and  fhame.  The  bell  method  of  avoiding  the  wretch- 
ed Hate  of  not  knowing  what  to  do,  is,  to  involve  one's 
felf  in.  fuch  circumftances  as  fhall  force  one  to  do  fomething. 
The  natural  indolence  of  the  human  heart  is  found  to  ef- 
cape  every  reilraint  but  the  iron  arm  of  neceffity.  Sach  is 
our  prefent  condition,  that  we  muft  be  often  chained  dowa 
to  our  real  happinefs  and  our  bell  enjoyments. 

With  refpect  to  the  prevention  of  indolence  in  an  acade- 
mical life,  it  would  certainly  be  a  happy  circumflance,  if 
jione  were  allowed  to  reiide  in  an  univerlity  above  feven 
years,  who  were  not  actually  engaged  in  the  compofition 
of  a  learned  work,  or  in  fuperintending  the  education  of 
youth  as  tutors,  profefibrs,  and  heads  of  colleges.  A  fenior 
fellow,  without  thefe  employments,  is  one  of  the  unhappiell 
and  lean:  ufeful  members  of  the  community. 


No.     CXXXI.       ON     THE    MANNERS    OF    A    METROPOLIS. 


"YTTHATEVER  may  be  the  political  advantages  of 
V- V  a  ver7  populous  capital,  and  I  believe  they  are  of 
a  very  difputable  nature,  the  moral  and  phyfical  evils  of  it 
are  evidently  numerous,  and  deftructive  of  the  human  race. 
This  obfervation  is,  indeed,  true  of  all  cities,  in  which  too 
great  a  proportion  of  the  people  is  affembled  ;  but  I  fhall 
confine  my  prefent  obfervations  to  the.  capital  of  the  Britifh 
empire. 

The  jundion  of  Weflminfter  with  London,  or  of  the 
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court  with  the  city,  is  very  juftly  fuppofed  to  have  a  perni- 
cious influence  on  both  ;  on  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the 
employments  of  commerce,  and  on  thofe  who  are  invited, 
from  their  paternal  manfions,  by  the  court  and  the  fenate- 
houie.  The  courtier  communicates  to  the  citizen  a  love 
of  pleafure,  of  diffipation,  of  vanity  ;  and  the  citizen  to  the 
courtier,  an  idolatrous  veneration  of  opulence.  The  cour- 
tier introduces  the  viciftitudes  of  taile  and  fafhion  ;  the  citi- 
zen imitates  them,  and  furnifties,  in  profuiion,  the  means  of 
their  difplay  and  gratification.  Thus  are  luxury,  and  all 
its  confequent  vices  and  miferies,  advanced  to  as  high  a  de- 
gree as  they  can  reach,  by  the  union  of  ingenuity  to  invent 
modes  of  indulgence,  with  wealth  to  fupply  the  materials. 

Lovers  of  pleafure  in  excefs,  are  always  lovers  of  them- 
fclves  in  the  fame  degree  ;  and  their  love,  with  all  the  cha- 
racleriiiical  blindnefs  of  the  pafuon,  commonly  injures  its 
object..  We  fhall  therefore  find  felfifhnefs  prevailing  in  the 
metropolis,  and  producing  all  its  natural  effects  of  avarice, 
private  gratifications,  meannefs,  fervility,  and  inhofpitality. 
True  patriotifm  and  public  fpirit,  though  the  very  want  of 
them  will  often  caufe  the  greateft  pretenfions  to  them,  will 
feldom  be  found  in  the  more  numerous  claffes  who  inhabit 
the  capital.  Where  money  and  pleafure  are  the  fole  ob- 
jects of  ardent  purfuit,  public  virtue,  and  indeed  all  virtue, 
will  be  expofed  to  fale,  whenever  a  purchafer  can  be  found 
to  pay  the  price.  "  Money,  O  ye  citizens  !"  fays  Horace, 
in  a  ilyle  of  fatirical  irony,  "  is  firft  to  be  fought ;  and  it 
*'  is  time  enough  to  think  of  virtue,  when  you  have  fecured 
<*  a  fortune." 

The  inhabitants  of  a  great  city  will  often  be  inhofpita- 
ble  and  unneighbourly.  Their  attention  is  fixed  on  advanc- 
ing and  gratifying  themfelves,  and  they  confidei  their  neigh- 
bours as  rivals,  or  at  lead  as  not  worth  cultivating,  finee 
they  can  always  buy  amufement  at  the  numerous  places  of 
public  refort  and  diverfion.  But  in  the  country,  mutual 
good  offices  take  place,  from  a  mutual  defire  and  necelTity 
of  a  friendly  intercourfe.  The  Londoner  hardly  knows  the 
name  of  his  next  door  neighbour  ;  and  in  accidents  and  dif- 
trefs,  would  as  foon  think  of  fending  to  Rome,  as  to  him, 
for  comfort  and  affiftance.    But  in  any  emergency  in  a  viJU 
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lage,  every  hand  is  ready  to  afford  relief.  Hofpitality  to 
Grangers  Hill  lingers  in  the  diftant  country,  but  has  long 
been  banifhed  from  that  region  of  avarice  and  felfilh  profu- 
fioa,  an  overgrown  city.  Pay  a  vifit  in  SuiTex,  in  Devon- 
ihire,  in  Cornwall,  in  Wales,  in  the  North,  and  compare 
your  reception  among  Strangers,  with  that  which  you  meet 
with  in  London  and  Weftminfter.  Luxury,  avarice,  and 
vice,  have  indeed  a  natural  tendency  to  annihilate  every 
generous  principle,  and  to  harden  the  heart  again  it  all  con- 
nections, which  do  not  promife  to  terminate  in  fenfual  plea- 
fure,  or  in  lucrative  advantage. 

The  fecrecy  with  which  crimes  can  be  committed  hi  a 
crowd,  is  a  powerful  temptation.  The  Londoner  may  be 
involved  in  debauchery,  and  engaged  in  fraud,  without  be- 
ing fufpe&ed  at  home,  or  in  his  neighbourhood.  In  the 
country,  the  fear  of  mame,  and  a  principle  of  pride,  often 
operate,  when  virtue,  honour,  and  confeienee,  would  ceafe 
to  restrain  ;  for  no  one  can  there  be  guilty  of  an  action  re- 
markably difhoneft  or  immoral  without  detection.  A  gen- 
tleman who  mould  devote  himfelf  to  the  arts  of  the  fwind- 
ler,  or  the  practices  of  the  profligate  debauchee,  in  a  village 
or  country  towrn,  would  foon  be  compelled,  by  the  hiiTes 
of  infamy,  to  defert  the  place,  or  to  live  there  in  ioiitude. 
Bnt  in  a  city,  even  men  adorned  with  the  robes  of  magi- 
ftracy  may  proceed,  with  little  notice,  in  the  moil  icanda- 
lous  conduit. 

Weaknefs  of  body  and  weaknefs  of  understanding  are  oft- 
en found  to  characterize  the  inhabitant  of  the  capital.  Lux- 
ury, want  of  air,  want  of  fleep,  excels  in  food  and  in  fenfual 
indulgence,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  debilitate.  And  if 
there  were  not  continual  fupplies  from  the  North,  I  know 
not  whether  the  city  would  not  exhibit  the  human  race  in 
a  mod  lamentable  condition  of  imbecility,  folly,  diflortion, 
and  deformity.  Compare  the  limbs  of  the  volunteer  fol- 
diers  in  the  metropolis  with  thofe  of  the  ruilic  militia,  or 
regulars  ;  compare  the  conduct:  and  understanding  of  him 
who  was  born  within  the  found  of  Bow  bell,  with  thofe  of 
the  hardy  native  of  Yorkfnire  or  Scotland. 

The  extremes  of  irreligion  and  enthuiiafm  mark  the  man- 
ners of  the  capital,     Thefe,  indeed,  are  ths  natural  confe- 
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quenccs  of  fome  among  the  many  bad  difpofitions  already 
enumerated.  Sunday  is  confidered  by  the  thrifty  trader  as 
a  holiday,  on  Which  he  may  indulge  without  imprudence. 
It  is  therefore  difH.iguiihed  by  many  from  the  reft  of  the 
week,  folely  by  excefs,  and  by  vicious  indulgences.  The 
parifh  churches  are  neglected;  nor  is  there  a  great  con- 
courfe  to  any  place  of  worfhip,  except  where  fome  enthufi- 
aft  or  hypocrite  has  opened  a  receptacle  for  thofe  who  la- 
bour under  the  fymptoms  of  idiotifm  or  infanity.  The 
fymptorris  are  often  confirmed  under  this  injudicious  courfe, 
till  they  arrive  at  a  degree  of  real  and  moil  melancholy  mad- 
nefs. 

I  have  pointed  out  fome  peculiar  evils  in  the  manners  of 
the  metropolis  with  two  intentions  :  one  is,  to  prevent,  in 
fome  degree,  the  prevailing  pra&ice  of  emigrating  from  the 
country,  from  the  feats  of  health  and  comparative  innocence, 
to  that  fink  of  fin,  and  that  grave  of  the  human  race,  a  city 
too  drowded  with  people,  and  over-run  with  every  abomi- 
nation. The  other  is,  to  f  :ggeft  a  hint  which  may  alleviate 
that  part  of  the  evil  which  admits  a  remedy.  The  love  of 
money,  of  diftinction,  of  pleafure,  will  probably  fruftrate 
the  former  purpofe  ;  but  the  latter,  in  a  day  of  national 
diftrtfs,  or  under  other  circumftances  favourable  to  virtue, 
may  polfiblybe  accomplifhed. 

To  promote  a  reformation  of  manners,  additional  autho- 
rity and  efficiency  mufl  be  given  to  the  clergy  and  magi- 
ftrates  of  London.  Both  of  them  are  at  this  time  looked 
upon  by  the  vulgar,  both  high  and  low,  with  fovereign  con- 
tempt. The  churches  are  left  to  curates,  or  poor  incum- 
bents, who,  in  a  place  where  riches  are  idolized,  hold  a  rank 
fcarcely  equal  to  the  keeper  of  an  alehoufe  or  an  oil-fhop. 
The  juftices  of  Middlefex  have  long  been  the  {landing  ob- 
jects of  hatred  and  deriiion.  Are  the  London  clergy,  who 
labour  ftrenuoufly  in  their  vocation,  and  on  whom  fo  much 
of  the  ftate  of  morals  and  chritlianity  depends,  particularly 
countenanced  by  the  miniftty  or  the  bifhops  ?  It  is  parlia- 
mentary intereft  which  procures  mitres,  and  Halls,  and  liv- 
ings ;  and  though  a  city  curate,  or  incumbent,  mould  con- 
vert millions.from  the  error  of  their  ways,  he  would  ftill  be 
fuftered  to  elbow  his  way  along  Cheap  fide  in  his  thread- 
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bare  coat  and  tattered  gown  ;  pointed  out  and  laughed  at 
by  every  apprentice.  The  common  people  will  not  difcri- 
minate.  They  will  defpife  religion  and  morals  when  they 
fee  the  teachers  of  them  poor,  mean,  and  negle&ed. 

Is  it  not  a  difgrace  to  the  Defenders  of  the  Faith,  &c. 
that  a  London  clergyman,  who  has  promoted  every  charity, 
and  probably  reformed  great  numbeis,  during  thirty  Or  for- 
ty years,  (hall  be  fuffered  to  live  and  die  with  nothing  but  a 
curacy  and  a  beggarly  lecturefhip  ?  and  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  who  is  related  to  a  lord,  or  connected  with  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  though  he  never  preached,  and  can  hard- 
ly read,  fhall  be  loaded  with  dignities  and  pluralities  ?  He 
who  would  reform  the  capital,  I  repeat,  mud  render  the 
clergy  refpectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  magi- 
ftrates  formidable. 


No.  CXXXII.  ON  PHILELPHUS  AND  THEODORE 
GAZA,  POLITE  SCHOLARS  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. 


THOUGH  the  admirer  of  elegant  letters  will  find  his 
fweeteft,  moil  folid,  and  mod  conftant  pleafures  of 
the  learned  kind,  in  the  writings  of  the  Auguflan  age  ;  yet 
he  will  often  feel  his  curiofity  powerfully  excited,  and  am- 
ply rewarded,  by  thofe  among  the  revivers  of  learning  who 
are  diftinguifhed  by  the  politenefs  of  their  literary  accom- 
plifhments.  I  was  lately  amullng  myfelf  in  this  pleafant 
walk  of  clafiical  literature,  when  I  accidentally  met  with  the 
Epiftles  of  Philelphus.  Though  they  are  not  without  a 
few  expreffions  which  mark  the  barbarifm  of  his  times,  they 
pofTefs  a  confiderable  fhare  of  elegance,  and  partake  much  of 
the  graces  which  mine  fo  agreeable  in  the  epiftles  of  Pliny 
and  Cicero. 

Philelphus  was  born  at  Tolentino,  in  Italy,  in  the  year 
1398  ;  a  very  early  period  for  fo  uncommon  an  inftance  of 
proficiency.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1480,  after  having  fil- 
led a  long  life  with  the  mofl  laborious  application.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  printing  was  unknown  at  that  time,  and 
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that  not  only  the  books  which  were  compofed,  but  which 
were  alfo  read,  were  often  painfully  tranfcribed  by  the  itu- 
de'nt. 

Phiklphus  was  no  inconfiderable  poet,  but  was  crowned 
with  laurel,  according  to  the  falhion  of  the  times,  by  Al- 
phonfo  king  of  Naples.  He  wrote  five  different  works  in 
verfe,  and,  according  to  his  own  account  in  one  of  his  letters, 
they  confided  of  ten  books  of  fatires,  five  books  of  mifce-1- 
laneous  poems,  the  Sfortiad  in  eight  books,  ten  books  of 
epigrams,  and  three  of  Greek  poems.  The  number  of  ver- 
fes  in  the  whole,  a6  calculated  by  himfelf,  amounted  to  thir- 
ty-three thoufand  eight  hundred.  He  has  omitted,  in  this 
computation,  his  Nicholaui,  a  poem  in  two  books,  and  in 
fapphfc  verfe,  which  he  compofed  in  honour  of  Pope  Nicho- 
las the  Fifth  by  whom  he  was  greatly  efteemed,  and  who  had 
invited  him^  by  a  large  prefent,  to  undertake  the  translation 
oi  Homer  into  Latin.  He  was  fcarcely  lefs  voluminous  in 
jirofe,  but  lefs  original,  as  his  profaic  works  coniift  chiefly 
of  translations  frcm  Lyftas,  Ariftole,  Xenophon,  Hippo- 
crates, and  Kutarch  ;  though  he  has  alfo  written  two  books 
of  Convivia,  three  entitled  Commentationes  Florentine,  five 
on  Moral  Diicipline,  and  the  Life  and  Exploits  of  Fran- 
cis S Portia,  in  compliment  to  whom  the  Sfortiad,  which 
has  been  mentioned  already,  was  compofed.  There  are  alfo 
Orationes,  of  which  Erafmus  fpeaks  rather  unfavourably  in 
his  Ciceronian  as. ' 

But  the  only  work  of  Philelphus  which  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  infpedting,  is  the  Epiftlet:,  of  which  this  prolific 
author,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  life,  has  written  no  fewer 
than  thirty-feven  books.  Thefe  abound  with  eloquence, 
and  with  fuch  literary  anecdotes  and  particulars,  as  cannot 
but  afford  amufement  to  the  curious  fcholar.  Though  Mor- 
hoff  rather  flights  them,  yet  Erafmus,  a  much  better  judge, 
acknowledges  that  they  refemble  Cicero. 

I  prefent  the  reader  with  an  extract  from  one  of  them,  fe- 
lec~ted  for  no  other  reafon  than  that  I  happen  to  be  reading 
it  at  the  t:me  I  am  writing,  and  that  it  characterizes  th£ 
fpirit  of  the  author,  and  the  great  attachment  which  he  bore 
to  books.  Cardinal  Beffario,  the  patriarch  of  Conftantino- 
ple,  had  applied  to  him,  defiring  him  to  fell  his  copy  of  Ho- 
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mer's  Iliad  ;  to  which  requeft  Philelphus  thus  replies  : 
"  That  copy  of  Homer's  Iliad  which  the  very  learned  Theo- 
**  dore  Gaza  has  written  out  for  me,  I  value  fo  much,  that 
"  I  would  not  part  with  it  to  any  man  for  all  the  vaft  and 
"  wonderful  treafures  of  Crcefus.  I  am  really  furprifed 
"  that  you  fliould  think  that  I,  who  always  had  the  cfra- 
"  racier  of  generoiity,  mould  be  fo  much  changed  as  to  be 
"  capable  of  avarice.  I  have  learned  to  give  away  many 
V  things,  but  to  fell  nothing;  particularly  books;  than 
"  which  I  eiteem  nothing  of  greater  value.  But  this  book 
**  of  Homer  is  fo  dear  to  my  heart,  and  affords  me  fo  much 
f  pleafure,  that  life  itfelf  can  furnim  nothing  more  delight- 
"  ful.  Therefore,  pardon  me  in  this  one  thing.  If  I  can 
"  gratify  vou  in  any  thing  elfe,  you  may  command  me, 
"  and  mall  not  be  difappointed."  My  paper  will  not  ad- 
mit a  number  of  citations,  and  I  will  therefore  content  my- 
felf  with  referring  the  lover  of  elegant  latinity  and  literary 
anecdotes  to  the  original  collection. 

It  is  a  circumftance  which  adds  to  our  furprife  in  con- 
templating this  example  of  literary  induftry,  that  Philel- 
phus was  very  much  engaged  in  wars  and  embafiies  ;  fo  true 
is  it,  that  the  greatelt  exertions  of  mind  are  compatible 
with  the  moft  active  life.  His  writings  are  not  free  From 
faults,  from  that  inaccuracy  which  proceeds  from  liafte  ; 
but  he  is  full  a,  (tupendous  inftance  of  diligence  and  excel- 
lence. Who  but  mult  lament,  that,  after  having  done  fo 
much  to  enlighten  a  dark  age,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Princes  and  Pontiff's,  he  mould  die  in'  his  eighty-fecond 
year  fo  poor,  that  his  bed,  and  the  utenfils  of  his  kitchen, 
were  obliged  to  be  fold  to  pay  the  expenCes  of  his  funeral  ? 
But  few  men  of  real  genius  love  money  ;  and  of  the  liberal- 
ity of  Philelphus,  the  fragment  which  I  have  inferted  is  an 
ample  teftimony. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  tedious  or  difagreeable  to  the  reader, 
if  I  mention  a  few  circumftances  relative  to  the  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Philelphus,  Theodore  Gaza,  of  whom  he 
fpeaks  in  his  epiftle,  as  having  transcribed  for  him  a  very 
fine  copy  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

Theodore  Gaza  was  born  at  ThefTalonica,  but  received  a 
part  of  his  education  in  Italy.     He  was  an  elegant  writer 
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both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  but  he  difplayed 
his  abilities  chiefly  in  tranflation  ;  a  moll  ufeful  labour 
when  the  learned  languages  were  imperfectly  unierflood. 
He  tranflated  parts  of  Ariftotle,  Theophraftus,  and  Hippo- 
crates, into  Latin  ;  and  the  treatife  of  Cicero  on  Old  Age 
into  Greek.  He  wrote  alfo  a  treatife  on  Grammar  in  four 
books,  which  has  been  greatly  celebrated.  Greek  learning, 
and  indeed  all  ancient  learning,  is  greatly  indebted  to  this 
cliftinguifhed  reviver  of  it,  Theodore  Gaza. 

But  he  alfo  was  unfortunate,  and  adds  to  the  number  of 
thofe  whom  Providence  has  exhibited  to  prove  that  the  re- 
wards of  virtuous  and  ufeful  labour  do  not  confift  in  riches, 
honours,  or  any  thing  elfe  which  the  rulers  of  this  world  are 
able  to  bellow.  Poor  Gaza  had  dedicated  his  tranflation 
and  Commentaries  on  Ariflotle's  Book  on  Animals  to  Pope 
Sixtus  the  Fourth,  in  hopes  of  procuring  from  his  patro- 
nage a  little  provifion  for  his  old  age.  The  Pope  gave 
him  only  a  purfe  with  a  few  pieces  in  it,  and  accompanied 
his  gift  with  a  manner  which  induced  Gaza  to  conclude 
that  it  was  the  lafl  favour  he  Ihoulc]  receive.  Gaza  received 
it  in  fdence  ;  and  as  he  walked  home,  all  melancholy  and 
indignant,  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  he  threw  the  purfe 
into  the  llream  ;  and  foon  after  died  of  vexation  and  difap- 
pointment. 

I  have  introduced  thefe  examples  with  a  view  to  animate 
the  Undent  to  induftry  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  teach 
him  to  feek  his  reward  in  his  own  heart,  in  the  appro- 
bation of  Heaven,  in  the  private  fatisfattion  of  ftudy  ;  and 
not  to  depend  too  much  on  princes,  pontiffs,  or  popular 
favour. 


J^O.  CXXXIII.  ON  THE  INEFFICACY  OF  THAT  STYLE 
OF  SPEAKING  AND  WRITING  WHICH  MAY  BE  CALLED 
THE    FROTHY. 


ON  the  decline  of  ancient  learning  and  Auguftan  tafte, 
there  arofe  a  number  of  fophifts  anddelaimers  who,  in 
purfuit  of  an  excellence  in  ftyle  fuperior  to  the  natural  gra- 
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ces  of  a  better  age,  deviated  into  a  moll  contemptible  affec- 
tation. Quaint,  awkward,  and  frivolous  as  were  their  em* 
bellimments,  they  paid  their  principal  attention  to  them,  and 
totally  neglected  folidity  and  fubftance.  This  ftyle  of  wri- 
ting characterizes  the  decline  of  a  genuine  and  manly  elo- 
quence. It  is  indeed  like  the  hectic  effiorefcence  on  the 
countenance  of  an  invalid  far  advanced  in  a  consumption. 

In  feveral  departments  of  modern  literature,  and  even  in 
our  own  country,  a  ftyle  of  writing  has  appeared  which, 
very  much  refembles  the  fophiilical  and  declamatory.  But 
I  know  not  that  it  has  been  fp  confpicuous  in  any  of  our 
publications,  as  in  the  popular  addreffes  from  the  pulpit. 
Several  of  the  favourite  preachers  in  the  capital,  who  feldom 
fail  to  fill  every  church  in  which  they  harangue,  and  to 
raife  the  largeft  contributions  to  charity  fchools,  have  pre- 
fented  the  public  with  their  fermons,  in  order  to  make  the 
experiment,  whether  that  oratory  which  delights  the  lower 
orders  in  the  pulpit  would  be  equally  well  received  in  the 
clofet.  It  was  an  unhappy  experiment  for  the  reputation 
of  the  orators  ;  for  there  hardly  ever  appeared  more  remark- 
able fpecimens  of  florid,  frothy,  and  meretricious  eloquence. 
Sounding  brafs,  and  tinkling  cymbals,  are  descriptions  of  it 
truly  emblematical.  If  there  is  any  fweetnefs,  it  is  a  fweet- 
nefs  which  cloys  and  makes  you  lick  ;  if  there  is  any 
brightnefs,  it  is  a  brightnefs  which  dazzles  and  gives  you 
pain  ;  if  there  is  any  gold,  it  is  not  like  the  bullion,  but 
like  the  leaf,  expanded  to  a  fuperficies  aimoft  impalpable, 
under  the  operation  of  the  goldbeater.  Indeed  this  fpecies 
of  ftyle  is  very  weHdefcribed  by  the  common  epithet  of  the 
frothy  ;  but,  as  a  means  of  fupplying  aliment,  or  as  a  con- 
ilant  diet,  what  is  a  fyHabub  to  a  nrloin  ? 

Indeed  aimoft  all  the  popular  preachers  in  London  have 
found  it  eafier  to  themfelves,  and  more  agreeable  to  an 
illiterate  and  unthinking  audience,  to  addrefs  the  ears,  the 
fancy,  and  the  paftions,  than  ttje  faculties  of  reafon  and 
judgment.  If  their  difcourfes  were  found  to  produce  any 
better  effect  on  their  hearers,  than  that  offurnifhing  an 
amufement  for  a  leifure  half-hoyr,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
cenfure  them,  merely  becaufe  they  are  offenfive  to  a  delicate 
and  refined  tafte.  But  the  truth  is,  that  they  excite  only 
"  Vol,  II.  S 
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tranfient  emotions,  which,  though  they  may  lafl  long  enough 
to  draw  from  the  hearer  a  milling  for  {he  churchwarden'* 
plate  at  the  church  door,  will  feldomgo  home  with  him,  or 
produce  an  uniform  influence  on  his  perfonai  and  fecial  con- 
duct. He  goes  to  hear  a  fine  preacher  as  he  £oes  to  a  play, 
to  be  entertained  when  he  has  nothing  elfe  to  do  ;  he  pays, 
for  his  entertainment  at  the  door,  and  gives  himfelf  no  far- 
ther concern  on  -uch  fubjects,  but  to  look  out  for  a  fimilar 
one,  when  his  (hop  or  warehoufe,  or  countinghoufe,  are  (hut 
up,  through  the  neceflity  of  complying  with  the  laws  and 
cuftoms  of  the  country. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  though  a  taSe,  formed  by  the  pure 
models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  may  reprobate  the  frothy 
ilyle,  yetfince  it  is  found  to  entertain  the  vulgar  of  a  great 
capital,  fometimes  ufefylly,  and  always  innocently,  it  ought 
not  to  be  exploded.  But  perhaps  it  cannot  be  granted,  that 
it  does  entertain  them  either  ufefully  or  innocently.  It  cer- 
tainly gives  them  wrong  ideas  of  religion,  and  teaches  them 
to  neglect  and  defpife  the  difpaihonate  fuggeilions  of  reafon. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  principal  objections  to  this  popular  or 
frothy  preaching,  that  it  allures  men  from  their  own  parifh 
churches,  and  induces  them  to  defert  the  pulpit  of  a  model); 
and  regularly  educated  clergyman,  for  fome  noify  and  bold, 
fome  ignorant  and  hypocritical  pretender.  It  leads  theni 
from  the  light  pf  the  fun  to  thofe  meteors  and  vapours  whofc 
dancing  and  uncertain  gleam  often  conducts  them  into 
quagmires.  There  are  few  parifhes  in  the  metropolis  which 
do  not  contain  fome  thoufands  of  inhabitants  ;  but  you  fhall 
often  find  in  their  refpective  churches  not  more  than  one 
hundred,  and  fometimes  fcarcely  half  that  number.  Whi- 
ther are  they  gone  ?  Many,  indeed,  are  carouling  in  the 
delectable  retreats  of  the  rural  Hoxton  ;  but  many  are  alfo 
gone  to  the  new  built  chapels,  or  the  crowded  churches, 
ivhere  fome  htver  tongued  orator  is  preaching  himfelf,  with 
all  the  pathos  of  a  white  handkerchief,  the  fplendour  of  a 
diamond  ring,  the  fmartnefs  of  a  well-drefled  head,  and  the 
deceitful  grimaces  of  an  importor.  Religion,  however,  muft 
loie  much  of  her  venerable  air,  when,  inftead  of  the  decent 
cloathing  of  a  chafte  and  honourable  matron,  (he  is  reprer 
fented  in  the  taudry  and  flimfy  garment,  with  the  painted 
cheeks,  the  glafs  ear-rings,  the  falfe  brilliants  pf  the  felftj 
courtezan. 
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I  think  I  may  confidently  affirm,  that  the  frothy  ftyle 
would  not  be  tolerated  at  the  bar  or  in  the  fenatc.  It  would 
be  thought  too  trifling  for  the  important  fubjects  of  proper- 
ty and  politics.  It  would  be  an  object  of  ridicule.  And 
ihall  that  oratory  which  is  hooted  from  the  forum,  not  only 
take  refuge,  but  lift  up  her  head  in  triumph  in  the  pulpit  ? 
It  is  not  furpri&ng,  that  men  of  fenfe  pafs  by  wagging  their 
heads  when  they  tind  an  orator  haranguing  in  a  church 
with  all  the  affected  language  and  fentiments  of  a  fafhiona- 
ble  auctioneer.  The  eloquence  which  has  diltinguilhed  ma- 
ny of  the  moft  favourite  preachers,  and  writers  of  pulpit 
harangues,  is  not  that  of  St.  Paul,  of  Demolthcnes,  of  Ci- 
cero ;  but  of  thofe  great  mafters  of  florid  defcription,  Mef- 
fieurs  Langford  and  Chriftie. 

I  believe  it  will  appear  confiftent  with  reafon  that  a  pe- 
culiar degree  of- gravity  and  folidity,  far  exceeding  that  of 
the  fenate  or  bar,  is  required  to  produce  the  due  effect  of 
pulpit  oratory.  Practical  divinity  is  the  graveft  fpecies  of 
moral  philofophy,  deriving  additional  dignity  and  force 
from  the  authenticity  of  revelation.  The  appearance  of 
truth  and  iimplicity,  is  its  moft  becoming  ornament.  To 
apply  to  it  the  little  arts  of  rhetoric,  and  the  petty  graces 
of  affectation,  would  be  like  painting  in  tawdry  and  varie- 
gated colours,  thofe  Corinthian  columns  of  St.  Paul's  ca- 
thedral, which  derive  all  their  beauties  from  their  Ample 
and  fymmetrical  grandeur.  When  we  go  to  church  we 
hope  to  hear  falutary  truth,  and  to  receive  improvement  of 
mind  and  morals.  When  we  wifh  to  be  only  amufed,  wc 
ihall  repair  to  the  opera  and  the  puppet- (how. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  to  hint  to  young  and  fafhionable 
divines,  who  are  in  general  fmitten  with  the  falfe  graces  of 
ftyle  and  delivery,  that  their  congregation  would  be  much 
more  edified,  if,  inftead  of  moral  effays,  in  what  they  call 
Jine  language,  they  would  preach  fermons,  properly  fo  cal- 
led, in  the  plain  ftyle  of  truth  and  fcripture.  Let  them  al- 
fo  take  care,  as  they  will  anfwer  it  to  Him  in  whofe  name 
they  afcend  the  pulpit,  not  to  preach  themfelves  but  the 
Gofpel  ;  not  to  be  fo  felicitous  in  the  difplay  of  a  white 
hand,  as  of  a  pure  heart ;  of  a  diamond  ring,  as  of  a  ihining 
example. 
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No.    CXXXIV.       ON    THE    GENIUS    OP    ERASMUS. 


BATAVIA  and  Bceotia  are  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  the  production  of  genius  ;  but  Bceotia  may  boail 
her  Pindar,  and  Batavia  her  Erafmus. 

I  mean  not  to  coniider  the  theological  opinions  of  Eras- 
mus, but  his  learning  and  his  genius  ;  and  cf  thefe  I  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  if  Erafmus  had  lived  in  an  Auguf- 
tan  age,  they  would  have  advanced  him  to  a  rank  among 
the  bell  of  the  claffics.  But  the  theology  and  theologi- 
ans of  his  times  were  at  open  war  with  the  graces  of  taite 
and  elegance  ;  ar-d,  confidering  the  authority  which  they 
poffefled,  and  the  fcarcity  of  any  other  writings  than  thole 
which  proceeded  from  the  cloifler,  it  may  be  pronoun- 
ced almoft  impoffible  to  have  lived  and  written  in  that  age, 
without  contracting  a  tinge  of  the  prevailing  barbarifm. 

The  Ityle  of  Erafmus  is  not  therefore  perfectly  pure  and 
clafrical ;  but  it  is  his  own,  and  it  has  a  native  charm  which 
renders  it  agreeable.  I  would  not  advife  a  young  man  to 
view  it  as  a  model  ;  nor,  indeed,  to  be  much  converfant  in 
the  works  of  Erafmus,  or  any  modern  writer  of  Latin,  till 
ins  taite  be  formed,  and  his  judgment  regulated,  by  Terence, 
Virgil,  Casfar,  and  Cicero. 

But  he,  whole  mind  is  mature,  and  whofe  comprehenfive 
powers  are  capable  of  grafping  all  pre-eminent  authors, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  will  receive  pleafure  and  im- 
provement in  a  great  degree  from  the  writings  of  Erafmus. 
They  have  ufually  been  ftudied  only  by  divines,  and  for 
theological  information.  But  I  warmly  recommend  them 
to  the  lover  of  philology,  or  of  claffical  learning,  as  furniih- 
ing  a  dim  for  fuch  a  palate,  both  plentiful  and  highly  fea- 
loned.  Erafmus  was  born  to  cultivate  the  liter  a  hwnaniorcsy 
or  the  politer  arts  of  learning  ;  and  I  have  often  lamented, 
that  he  fnould  have  been  diverted  from  thofe  flowery  paths 
into  the  rough  roads  of  controverfial  divinity. 

The  Colloquies,  or  Dialogues  of  Erafmus,  are  often  ufed 
to  initiate  boys,  at  an  early  age,  in  the  fludy  of  the  Latin 
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language.  Thev  are  uncommonly  lively,  entertaining,  and 
inllru&ive  ;  and'as  there  is  not  much  danger  of  corrupting 
the  ityle  of  a  very  young  boy,  there  are,  perhaps,  few  books 
better  adapted  to  the  purpofe.  Indeed,  we  mutt  not  do 
Erafmus  the  injuftice  to  afiert,  that  he  is  devoid  of  elegance 
in  llyle ;  for  though,  wherever  he  exprefles  theological  ideas, 
he  is  almoft  under  the  neceffity  of  ufing  words  unknown  to 
the  writers  of  a  better  age,  yet,  on  other  ocCafions,  he  really 
abounds  with  phrafe3  of  the  pureft  and  the  fweeteft  latinity. 
Neither  are  his  Dialogues  to  be  confidered  as  fit  only  for 
boys,  fince  they  abound  in  wit,  humour,  good  fenfe,  and  in 
allufions  which  ftrongly  mark  the  fertility  of  the  mind  from 
which  they  originate.  In  a  comparative  eltimate  of  genius, 
according  to  its  kinds  and  degrees,  I  mould  not  hefitate  to 
place  Erafmus  in  the  fame  clafs  with  Lucian.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  feafoning  of  fait  in  all  his  writings,  in  which  the 
neceffity  of  being  grave  did  not  forbid  him  to  be  facetious. 
The  Ciceronianus  is  an  admirable  fpecimen  of  judgment  and 
pleafantry. 

His  Praife  of  Folly  is  a  moft  humourous  fatire,  and  re- 
flects no  lefs  honour  on  the  inventive  powers,  than  on  the 
good  fenfe  of  its  author  ;  as  it  was  written,  if  I  miltake 
not,  in  the  fpace  of  one  week,  for  the  amufement  of  him- 
felf  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  at  whofe  houfe  he  was  upon  a 
vifit.  It  made  its  author  many  enemies  ;  but  his  genius 
rofe  like  the  arm  of  a  giant  againft  a  hoil  of  pigmies,  and 
defeated  them  all  after  a  fhort  conflict.  His  forgivenefs  of 
the  vain  and  angry  Dorpius,  who  firft  attacked  him,  evinc- 
es hi3  magnanimity  and  goodnefa  of  heart.  Spite  and  envy 
may  fecretly  undermine,  but  can  feldom  make  an  open  and 
fuccefsful  attack  on  the  fortrefs  of  true  genius  and  fincere 
-  virtue. 

But  the  Epiftles  of  Erafmus  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to 
furhifh  the  lludent  in  philology  with  more  amufement  than 
any  other  of  his  works.  They  are,  indeed,  a  valuable  trea- 
fure  of  curious  information.  .  Their  clear  and  lively  lan- 
guage, their  poignant  wit,  and  good-natured  humour,  ren- 
der jit  difficult  to  lay  them  afide,  when  once  we  are  engag- 
ed in  the  perufal  of  them.     They  are  very  numerous,  but 

they  are  by  no  means  all  which  Erafmus  wrote.  He  com- 
*****     Hit  ni  ■>•     ■        g 
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plains,  indeed,  of  being  obliged  to  write  fo  many,  that  there 
was  not  a  poflibility  of  taking  copies  of  them  all.  A  great 
mare  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  human  nature,  as 
well  as  of  letters  and  literary  characters,  may  be  collected 
from  them  by  the  attentive  reader. 

But,  indeed,  to  whatever  part  of  his  voluminous  works 
we  turn  our  attention,  we  can  fcarcely  avoid  the  fentiments 
of  pkafure  and  furprize.  He  has  written  more  than  many 
fludents  were  ever  able  to  read.  He  has  written  fo  excel- 
lently, that  all  the  learned,  except  a  few  envious  contempo- 
raries, from  his  own  times  to  ours,  have  uniformly  consi- 
dered him  as  a  prodigy.  And  let  it  never  be  forgotten, 
that,  under  Providence,  he  owed  his  education  and  fubfe- 
quent  improvements  entirely  to  himfelf.  He  was  ufed  ill 
and  neglected  in  his  youth.  He  abounded  neither  in  books 
nor  in  inftructors  ;  but  he  poffefTed  a  genius  and  a  love  of 
letters,  before  which  all  obstacles  ufually  give  way,  like  the 
Alps  to  an  Hannibal. 

It  adds  greatly  to  our  wonder,  in  contemplating  his  large 
and  crowded  tombs,  when  we  recollect  that  he  fpent  his 
life  in  a  moft  unfettled  Hate,  and  in  conftantly  travelling 
from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to  kingdom.  But  his 
mind  was  employed  in  ftudy  wherever  he  went,  and  he  com- 
pofed  many  parts  of  his  works  as  he  rode  on  his  horfe.  He 
was  alfo  attacked  by  many  enemies  ;  and  though  he  was 
placable,  yet  as  he  was  alfo  irafeible,  much  of  that  time 
and  attention,  which  would  otherwife  have  been  devoted 
to  calm  contemplation,  was  neceflarily  loft  in  controverfy. 
He  was  certainly  the  greateft  man  of  his  time.  Popes, 
kings,  archbifliops,  bifhops,  and  cardinals,  hide  their  dimi- 
nished heads  in  his  prtfence.  One  is,  indeed,  almoft  tempt- 
ed to  laugh  when  one  furveys  a  group  of  ftupid  perfonages, 
with  crowns  and  mitres,  riches  and  titles,  fitting  on  their 
thrones  and  in  their  cathedrals,  yet  Rowing  with  an  homage 
at  once  abjeft  and  involuntary,  to  the  perfonal  merit  of  the 
poor  Erafmus.  He  indeed  was  permitted  by  Providence 
to  pafs  through  his  pilgrimage  in  this  world  without  eccle- 
fiaftical  riches  or  dignity  ;  he  was  defigned  as  an  uiflaiice 
to  prove,  that  great  merit  is  its  own  reward,  and  that  tem- 
poral diflin&ions  are  allowed,  like  trifles  beneath  the  nctic* 
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of  heaven,  to  fall  indifcriminately  on  the  deferving  and  the 
undeferving,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant.  Erafmus  had  no 
mitre  ;  but  he  had  the  internal  faiisfa&ions  of  genius  ;  he 
had  glory,  he  had  liberty. 

Though  I  am  fenfible  he  wants  no  addition  to  his  fame, 
and  could  not  receive  any  from  my  applaufe,  yet  I  have 
ventured  to  pay  him  this  humble  tribute,  as  the  oblation 
of  gratitude  for  the  great  and  repeated  pleafure  which  hi* 
works  once  afforded  me  in  the  retirement  of  a  college. 


No.     CXXXV.        ON     THE     EDUCATION     OF    A     PRINCE. 


AN  opinion  has  often  prevailed,  that  the  education  of 
a  prince  ought  to  be  totally  different  from  that  of 
other  gentlemen,  and  that  any  remarkable  (hare  of  learning 
would  difgrace  him.  I  (hall  not  hefitate  to  affirm,  that 
they  were  the  enemies  of  princes  who  advanced  fuch  an 
opinion  ;  for  nothing  can  contribute  more  effectually  to 
the  general  abolition  of  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment, than  to  render  the  character  and  perfon  of  the  mo- 
narch contemptible.  In  an  age  and  country  enlightened  like 
our  own,  if  a  king  were  the  only  gentleman  unadorned 
with  a  liberal  education,  his  kingly  office  would  ferve  any 
to  augment  the  contempt,  and  roufe  the  indignation  of  his 
people.  Though  he  mould  fit  on  his  throne,  furrounded 
by  his  cringing  courtiers  and  his  {landing  army  ;  and  tho' 
he  mould  number  among  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  the 
regions  of  the  eaftand  the  weft  ;  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  every 
fenfible  and  independent  fpe&ator,  his  perfonal  littlenefa 
would  be  rendered  Hill  lefs,  by  a  comparifon  with  his  he- 
reditary and  official  magnificence.  The  faults  of  the  per- 
fon would  be  attributed  to  the  form  of  his  government ; 
and  men  of  the  greateft  moderation,  if  they  were  exempt 
from  royal  influence,  would  heave  ah  involuntary  ftgh  fox 
a  republic  or  a  revolution. 

Every  friend  therefore  to  a  reigning  family,  every  lover 
-of  political  tranquillity,  and  of  regular  fubordination,  will 
■wifu  to  augment  the  perfonal  accomplishments  of  that  youth 
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who  is  deftined,  at  fome  future  period,  to  wield  a  fceptre. , 
He  will  recollect,  that  the  mind  of  a  prince  conies  from 
the  hand  of  nature,  in  a  ftate  no  lefs  rude  than  the-mind 
of  a  peafant  ;  and  that,  if  it  is  not  formed  by  early  culture, 
it  will  foon  become  much  ruder,  more  refractory  and  more 
vicious,  under  the  many  unfavourable  circumflances  of  an 
exalted  ftation.  It  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  a  peculiar 
polifh,  enlargement,  and  liberality,  is  required  in  him  who 
is  to  look  with  a  comprehenfive  eye  through  all  the  ranks 
of  fociety,  and  eflimate  the  true  interefts  of  nations,  and  of 
mankind  at  large.  Both  the  heart  and  the  underftanding 
of  fuch  an  one  mould  be  expanded  to  the  utmoit  degree  of 
pofiible  dilatation. 

But  no  method  of  culture  is  found  fo  much  to  fertilize 
the  human  mind,  as  that  kind  of  discipline  which  is  called 
the  claflical,  A  prince,  therefore,  though  he  mould  cer- 
tainly be  educated  in  private,  ought  to  be  trained  accord- 
ing to  the  modes  which  the  experience  of  ages  has  efta- 
bliihed  as  the  moft  fuccefsful  in  a  public  feminary.  No 
whimfical  fyftems  of  pragmatical  and  conceited  tutors  fhould 
be  admitted.  The  boy  mould  be  taught  his  grammar  like 
other  boys  ;  for,  though  there  is  indeed  a  royal  game  of 
the  goofe,  I  never  have  yet  heard  of  a  royal  method  of 
learning  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and  if  there  be  fuch  an  one, 
the  fuccefs  of  it  ftill  remains  among  the  arcana  of  ftate. 

An  heir  to  the  crown  mould  certainly  learn  the  ancient 
as  well  as  the  modern  languages  ;  and  he  will  not  be  able 
to  learn  them  effectually,  without  learning  them  radically. 
Away  then  with  the  indolence  and  indulgence  which  gran- 
deur foolifhly  claims  as  a  happy  privilege  !  Let  the  boy, 
if  you  wifh  him  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  a  man  and  a 
king,  be  early  enured  to  mental  labour.  Let  his  memory 
be  exercifed  in  learning  the  rules  of  Lilly's  grammar.  Let 
him  be  confined  to  his  books  and  papers  al  the  morning, 
and  part  of  the  evening,  from  the  age  of  five  to  nineteen. 
The  maids  of  honour  will  cry  out,  fhame  !  the  fycophantic 
herd  of  young  noblemen,  who  crowd,  with  all  the  fervility 
of  their  own  footmen,  around  a  throne,  will  repine  that 
they  cannot  have  an  opportunity  of  introducing  themfelves 
to  the  familiarity  of  the  future  king  j  but  regard  neither 
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the  foolifh  exclamations  of  vanity,  nor  the  mean  murmurs 
of  iVlf-inlereit,.  Proceed  with  him  regularly  from  the  fa- 
bles of  Phaedrus  to  the  philuibphy  of  Cicero,  from  the 
Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon  to  the  hiftories  aud  politics  of 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Livy,  Salluft,  and  Polybius.  Let 
his  ear  be  familiarized  to  the  fine  language  and  fentiments 
of  Cicero  and  Demoilhenes,  and  his  heart  ennobled  by  the 
examples  of  the  brighteft  characters  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Why  mould  his  fuperintcndants  be  fo  cruel  as  not  to  cul- 
tivate in  him  a  tafte  for  the  beauties  of  poetry,  or  leave 
him  unacquainted  with  Homer  and  Virgil  ?  An  elegant 
tafte,  an  humanized  difpofition,  an  enlightened  underftand- 
ing,  will  adorn  him  more  than  the  jewels  in  his  crown,  or 
the  robes  of  his  coronation.  It  will  give  him  an  internal 
fource  of  happinefs,  and  will  teach  him  rather  to  feek  his 
pleafures  in  a  humane  and  generous  conduct,  than  in  the 
difplay  of  pomp,  or  the  indulgence  of  luxury.  A  prince, 
with  a  mind  uncultivated,  muft  neceffarily  take  his  chief 
delight  in  mifchief,  in  vice,  or  in  unprincely  occupations  ; 
but  he,  whofe  understanding  is  illuminated,  and  heart  pu- 
rified by  a  right  difcipline,  will  deferve  a  title  which  has 
been  often  unjuftly  claimed — that  of  Heaven's  vicegerent. 

When,  by  the  clofe  application  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
a  firm  and  broad  bafis  is  laid  of  ancient  learning,  let  the 
tripling  be  introduced  to  the  avenues  of  all  the  parts  of 
human  knowledge.  Let  the  years  wnich  elapfe  till  he  is 
of  the  age  of  three  or  four  and  twenty,  be  employed  in  ac- 
quiring proper  ideas  of  all  the  objects,  whether  natural  or 
civil,  which  furround  him,  under  the  tuition  of  a  governor, 
who  poiTerTes  not  only  official  and  titu'ar,  but  perfonal  au- 
thority ;  under  one  who  is  not  frightened  by  the  laughter 
of  fafhion,  of  diffipation,  or  of  falfe  philofophy,  from  filling 
his  pupil's  mind  with  moral  virtues,  and  a  fincere,  not  a 
political,  veneration  for  Chriflianity. 

All  this  is  a  general  preparation  for  the  particular  pur- 
fuits  which  become  a  king,  and  thefe  are  law  and  politics. 
I  mean  not  the  narrow  fyflem  of  a  mercenary  practitioner 
and  a  cunning  flatefman,  but  the  general  principles  of  juf- 
tice  and  equity  ;  the  wife  maxims  of  government,  as  it  is 
inilituted  for  the  diffufion  of  happinefs  and  virtue  among 
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the  individuals  of  a  nation,  and  not  for  the  extenfion  of  em- 
pire, or  the  accumulation  of  deftru&ive  opulence.  What 
a  fituation  is  a  throne  for  the  indulgence  of  the  feelings  of 
a  chriftian,  and  of  a  companionate  friend  to  wretched  hu- 
man nature  !  I  would  not,  indeed,  refer  a  prince  for  max- 
ims of  equity  and  government  to  PufFendorf  and  Grotius, 
the  dull  and  unfeeling  dcliberators  of  queftions  on  which  a 
good  heart  and  underftanding  can  intuitively  decide  ;  but 
to  his  own  heart  and  eyes,  to  his  own  enlightened  reafon, 
to  the  page  of  fcripture,  and  to  the  volumes  of  authentica- 
ted hiftory.     Let  him  appropriate  Telemachus. 

Princes  have  been  almoft  uniformly  confined  in  their 
views  to  the  narrow  fyftems  of  worldly  politicians,  and  of 
interefled  courtiers.  Falfe  grandeur  has  fafcinated  them- 
felves  and  their  fubjefts.  National  profperity  has  been 
eftimated  by  fleets  and  armies,  commerce  and  revenues.  The 
morals,  the  health*  the  religion  of  the  individuals,  are  con- 
fiderations  which  do  not  claim  the  attention  of  a  cabinet, 
but  are  difcarded  as  fubjecls  of  declamation  m  the  church 
or  in  the  fchoolg.  "  What  is  it  to  me,"  cries  aloud  the 
wifdom  of  this  world,  "  while  his  lordfhip  knows  how  to 
'*  fuperintend  the  navy,  whether  he  believes  in  God  or  the 
"  Devil,  and  whether  he  has  kept  fuch  laws  as  I  neither 
*'  underfcand  nor  value,  the  laws  of  relative  and  chriftian 
**  duty  ?"  A  nation  thus  advances  in  the  devious  paths  of 
a  falfe  wifdom,  till  an  incenfed  Providence,  wearied  with 
repeated  provocations,  vifts  it  a.  laft  with  a  curfe.  Look 
from  the  Ganges  to  the  Thames,  and  acknowledge  the  evi- 
dent vifit3tion  of  a  chaftiiing  Providence.  . 

Imagination  triumphs  in  the  profpeft  of  a  golden  age, 
when  princes,  and  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  executive 
parts  of  government,  (hall  be  early  formed  to  virtue,  to 
learning,  to  humanity,  to  rel'gion.  How  happy,  it  has 
been  faid,  would  it  be,  if  philosophers,  who  are  juilly  fo 
called,  were  kings  j  or  kings,  philofophere  I 
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No.  CXXXVI.       INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  ON  THE  ART 
QF    PRINTING. 


THAT  the  defire  of  knowledge  for  its  own  fake,  is  an 
adventitious  paflion  unknown  to  nature,  and  to  be  claf- 
fcd  among  the  refinements  of  civilization,  is  an  opinion  un- 
fupportcd  by  experience,  and  derogatory  from  the  native 
dignity  of  a  rational  creature.  Fancy  and  fentiment,  the 
powers  of  the  intellect,  and  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  are, 

?erhaps,  by  nature  equally  llrong  and  fufceptible  in  the  rude 
ndian,  and  in  the  polifhed  member  of  an  eftablifhed  com- 
munity. Perhaps  thefe  firailar  powers  would  be  equally 
fit  for  exertion,  and  thefe  propenfrties  equally  importunate 
for  gratification,  if  the  lavage  were  not  conftantly  engag- 
ed in  providing  for  that  neceffary  fuftenance,  which,  with- 
out his  own  interpofition,  is  commonly  fecured  to  the  philo- 
sopher. 

The  pupil  of  nature,  under  all  his  difadvantages,  feels  the 
impulfeof  a  fpecies  of  literary  curiofity,  and  feeks  its  fatis- 
faction.  He  poftefles  the  faculty  of  memory  j  he  mutt, 
therefore,  without  the  co-operation  of  his  will,  remember 
many  of  the  impreffions  received  by  the  fenfes :  he  has  a 
power  of  reflection,  which  will  teach  him  to  reafon  and  draw 
inferences,  without  defigning  it,  from  the  objefts  of  his  ex- 
perience and  cbfervatjon.  He  feels  within  himfelf  an  ima- 
gination, capable  of  recalling  paft  ideas  of  pleafure  and  pain  ; 
and  apt  to  be  delighted  by  beauty,  novelty  and  grandeur. 
Every  natural  exertion  of  natural  faculties,  is  attended  with 
fatisfaction.  He  feels  it  from  the  unpremeditated  exertions 
of  the  mental  powers  ;  he  tacitly  acknowledges  it  to  be  con- 
genial to  his  mind,  and  of  courfe  endeavours  to  repeat,  to 
extend,  and  to  prolong  it  :  but  the  objects  which  fall  under 
the  notice  of  his  own  fenfes,  and  his  perfonal  experience,  are 
inefficient  in  number  and  importance  to  fatisfy  his  capaci- 
ty. He  is  led  to  inquire  what  paffed  among  his  forefathers, 
and  in  his  turn  is  reqefted  by  his  progeny  to  communicate  his 
own  remarks,  or  recitals,  fuperstdded  to  the  information  oi 
his  anceftors. 
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Such,  probably,  is  the  origin  of  tradition  ;  a  mode  of 
communicating  knowledge,  once,  univerfal,  and  ft  ill,  per- 
haps, fubiifling  in  the  newly  difcovered  iflands  of  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean,  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  Andes.  Beneath  the  made  of  his  plantain,  the  patriarch 
Indian  ftill  recites  the  divine  origin  of  his  tribe,  or  family. 
the  warlike  actions  of  his  anceilor,  and  of  his  own  perfonal 
prowefs.  The  attentive  audience  carry  away  the  tale,  and 
fupply  the  defects  of  memory  by  the  aid  of  imagination. 
The  {lory  fpreads,  time  gives  it  a  lanction,  and  at  laft  it  is 
found  to  conflitute  the  moil  authentic  hiilory,  however 
obfcure  and  fabulous,  of  the  origin  of  a  nation,  after  it  has 
emerged  from  barbarifm,  and  is  become  the  feat  of  arts  and 
learning. 

In  the  eariieft  and  rudeft  ftate  of  literature,  if  we  may 
give  that  appellation  to  the  efforts  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties where  letters  are  unknown,  is  often  produced  the  moil 
animated*  and  perhaps  moft.  perfect,  though  leafl  artifi- 
cial, poetry.  Hiftoric  truth  is,  indeed,  little  regarded, 
as  it  is  addreffed  to  reafon,  rather  than  to  fancy  ;  but  po- 
etic compofition  appears  with  marks  of  genius  approach- 
ing to  infpiration.  From  his  memory,  or  his  invention, 
or  from  both,  the  favage  is  heard  to  pour  forth  the  fong  of 
war,  and  to  warble  the  notes  of  love,  warm  with  the  fenti- 
ments  of  a  feeling  heart,  and  compenfating  the  want  of  re- 
gularity and  grace,  by  the  ftrength  and  vivacity  of  natural 
expreflion. 

If  we  believe  the  reprefentations  of  fbme  writer?,  poems 
equal  in  length  to  the  moft  celebrated  epopeas  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  have  been  handed  down  without  the  aid  of  let- 
ters, from  the  remoteft  antiquity  to  the  prefent  day  ;  and 
in  our  own  country  and  times,  traditionary  tales,  poetic 
and  profaic,  are  known  to  abound  in  that  lowed  clafs  among 
us,  who  are  yet  unacquainted  with  the  elements  of  learning. 
The  tenant  of  the  cottage,  ftupid  and  incurious  as  he  may 
appear  to  the  polite  oblerver,  has  his  fund  of  entertaining 
knowledge,  and  knows  how  to  enliven  the  winter  evening 
with  tales  of  fairies,  giants,  and  enchantments,  which  he  be- 
lieved on  the  word  of  his  progenitors,  and  which  his  hearers 
receive  with  equal  pleafure  and  credulity,  intending  to 
tranfmit  them  to  the  rifing  generation. 
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The  early  appearance,  and  the  univerfality  of  traditional 
learning,  teems  to  eltablim  the  opinion,  that  the  love  of 
knowledge  is  among  the  tiril  and  moil  importunate  defires 
inherent  to  the  human  heart.  We  fee  it  believing  abfurdi- 
ty,  and  admiring  nonfenfe  ;  we  fee  it  bearing  one  of  the 
itrongeil  characteristics  of  natural  inclinations,  apronenef* 
to  neglect  rcafon  in  purfuit  of  gratification. 

Tiiis  ardent  love  of  knowledge,  which  gave  rife  to  tra- 
dition, foon  invented  improvements  which  fuperfeded  its  ge- 
neral neceflity.  Tradition  was  foon  found  to  be  attended 
with  great  inconveniences,  and  to  be  defective  in  its  molt 
perfect  Mate.  A  thoufand  important  circumstances  mult 
neceifarily  elude  the  mod  retentive  memory  and,  beiide  the 
evils  refulting  from  the  weaknefs  of  that  faculty,  and  from 
the  general  inclination  to  exaggerate  and  embellifh  the  hm- 
plicity  of  truth,  the  want  of  written  ftandards  to  appeal  to, 
afforded  conftant  opportunities  for  impohtion.  Upright- 
neis  of  intention,  and  itrength  of  memory,  were  not  always 
united  in  thofe  who  undertook  the  recital  of  events.  Accu- 
racy and  jmtnefs  of  reprefentation  were  rare  ;  and  the  civil 
hiitory  of  every  people,  without  a  iingle  exception,  is,  in  it* 
firft  periods,  dark  and  incoherent ;  fuch,  indeed,  as  might 
be  expected  from  oral  authority. 

The  inventor  of  means  to  fupply  the  defects  of  memory, 
and  to  preclude  the  opportunity  of  deceit,  it  is  obvious  to 
conclude,  would  be  conildered  as  a  great  benefactor  to  man- 
kind, and  elevated  by  the  exuberant  gratitude  of  a  rude 
age,  above  the  rank  of  humanity.  To  Theuth,  the  inven- 
tor of  letters  among  the  Egyptians,  and  to  the  fame  perfo- 
nage,  under  the  name  of  Hermes  among  the  Greeks,  di- 
vine honours  were  paid  ;  an  apotheofis  furely  morejufti- 
fiable  on  principles  of  reafon,  than  that  of  Bacchus  the 
cultivator  of  the  vine,  or  of  Hercules  the  cleanfer  of  a 
liable. 

To  communicate  their  difcovery,  the  inventors  of  litera- 
ry fymbols  found  it  neceffary  to  mark  them  on  fome  fub- 
ilance  fufceptible  of  impreflion  or  penetration.  What  that 
fub (lance  was,  is  a  fubject  of  curious,  but  unimportant  en- 
quiry. The  original  mode  of  inferibing  the  newly  difcover- 
ed  characters,  however  conducted,  was  probably  rery  im« 
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perfect  ;  but,  as  it  happens  in  all  difcoveries  of  momentous 
confequence,  the  idea  of  it,  once  flarted,  was  purfued  with 
that  general  ardour  and  attention,  which  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  great  improvement.  The  Hone,  the  palm  leaf,  the 
biblos  or  bark  of  the  linden  tree,  the  leaden  tablet,  the 
papyrus  manufactured  into  the  cbarta,  the  parchments  and 
the  pugillares,  refpedlively  ferved,  "';  pvogrefiivs  adva 
ment  fuggefted,  or  as  convenience  required,  to  receive  the 
written  lucubrations  of  the  ancient  poet,  philofopher,  legif- 
iator,  andhiftorian. 

That  many  of  the  noblefl  efforts  of  ancient  genius, 
though  committed  to  writing  on  fubftances  fo  frail  as  the 
papyrus,  and  fo  fubje6l  to  erafure  as  the  waxen  tablet, 
mould  have  reached  the  pvefent  age,  is  an  event  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  fuppofmg,  that  their  confpicuous  beauties 
occafioned  uncommon  vigilance  and  folicitude  in  their  pre- 
fervation. 

At  a  very  late  period,  a  fubftance  formed  of  macerated 
linen,  was  found  fuperior  in  beauty,  convenience,  and  dura- 
tion, and  better  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  literature,  than 
all  the  prior  devices  of  mechanical  ingenuity.  It  derived 
its  name  from  the  Mag  that  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
which  though  it  in  fome  degree  refembled,  it  greatly  ex- 
celled. Porous,  yet  of  firm  contexture,  it  admitted  the  in- 
scription of  characters  with  a  facility,  equalled  only  by  the 
retention  with  which  it  prefcrved  them.  By  the  eafe  with 
which  it  is  procured  and  inferibed,  it  refcued  the  ancient 
authors  from  the  poflibility  of  oblivion,  and  may  ftriftly  be 
faid  to  have  formed  that  monument  more  durable  than  brafs, 
which  a  celebrated  poet  prophefied  to  himfelf  with  a  con- 
fidence, juftifkd  at  length  by  the  accomplishment  of  his  pro* 
diction. 
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No.  CXXXVII.  ON  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH 
LED  TO  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  ART  OF  PRINTING, 
WITH  MISCELLANEOUS    REMARKS    ON     IT. 


THE  bufincfs  of  transcribing  the  remains  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  literature,  became  an  ufeful,  an  innocent, 
and  a  pleafing  employ  to  many  of  thofe  who,  in  the  dark 
ages,  would  elfe  have  pined  in  the  liPclefs  languor  of  monaftic 
retirement.  Exempt  from  the  avocacions  of  civil  life,  in- 
capable of  literary  exertion  from  the  want  of  books  and  op- 
portunities of  improvement,  they  devoted  the  frequent  in- 
tervals of  religious  duty,  to  the  tranfeription  of  authors 
whom  they  often  little  underilood.  The  fervile  office  of  a 
mere  copyill  was  not  difdained  by  thofe  who  knew  not  to 
invent  ;  and  the  writers  in  the  fcriptorinm  were  infpired 
with  an  emulation  to  excel,  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  their 
illuminations,  the  fidelity  of  their  copy  and  the  multitude  of 
their  performances. 

But  when  every  letter  of  every  copy  was  to  be  formed 
by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  hand,  the  moll  perfeve- 
ring  affiduity  could  effect  but  Hide.  The  books  appear 
not  to  have  been  written  with  the  rapidity  of  a  modern 
transcriber,  but  with  formal  iliffnefs  ;  or  a  correct  elegance, 
equally  inconliilent  with  expedition.  They  were  therefore 
rare,  and  confequently  much  valued,  and  whenever  fold* 
were  fold  at  a  great  price.  Few,  indeed,  but  crowned  and 
mitred  heads,  or  incorporated  communities,  were  able  to 
procure  a  number  fufficient  to  merit  the  appellation  of  a  li- 
brary ;  and  even  the  boafted  libraries  of  princes  and 
prelates,  were  fuch  as  are  now  eafdy  exceeded  by  every 
private  collection.  To  be  poor,  with  whatever  ability 
or  inclination,  was,  at  one  time,  an  infurmountable  obfta- 
cle  to  literary  improvement :  and,  perhaps,  we  indulge 
en  unreafonable  acrimony  in  our  general  cenfure  of  monk- 
iih  {loth  and  ignorance,  not  confidering  that  an  involun- 
tary fault  ceafes  to  be  blameable  ;  that  ignorance,  is  ne- 
ceffary  where  the  means  of  in  formation  are  fcarce  j  and  that 
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iloth  is  not  to  be  avoided,  where  the  requifites  of  proper  em- 
ployment are  not  attainable  without  great  expence,  or  ear- 
ner! folicitation. 

It  was,  perhaps,  lefs  with  a  view  to  obviate  thefe  in- 
conveniencies,  than  from  the  interefted  motives  of  deriv- 
ing greater  gain  by  exacting  the  ufual  price  for  copies 
multiplied  with  more  eafe  and  expedition,  that  a  new  mode 
was  at  length  practifed,  derived  from  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing  ;  a  difcovery  which,  of  all  thofe  recorded 
in  civil  hiflory,  is  of  the  mofl  important  and  extenfive  confe- 
quence. 

That  the  firft  productions  of  the  prefs  were  intended 
to  pafs  for  manufcripts,  we  are  led  to  conclude  from  the 
refemblance  of  the  type  to  the  written  characters,  from 
the  omiflion  of  illuminations,  which  were  to  be  fupplied 
by  the  pen  to  facilitate  the  deception,  and  from  the  inven- 
tor's concealment  of  his  procefs,  fo  far  as  to  incur  fufpicion 
of  witchcraft  or  magic,  by  which  alone  the  riril  obfervers 
could  account  for  the  extraordinary  multiplication  of  the 
tranferipts. 

But  the  deceit  was  foon  detected.  The  perfect  refem- 
blance in  the  maps  of  the  letters,  in  the  place  and  number 
of  the  words  on  every  page  the  Angular  correctnefs,  and, 
above  all,  the  numerous  copies  of  the  fame  author,  inevita- 
bly led  to  a  difcovery  of  the  truth.  To  conceal  it,  indeed, 
was  no  longer  deilred,  when  experience  had  fuggefted  the 
great  lucrative  advantages,  and  the  practicability  of  multi- 
plying books  without  end  by  the  procefs  newly  invented. 
It  foon  appeared,  though  it  was  not  obvious  at  firft,  that 
the  new  mode  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the  reader,  as 
as  enfier  to  the  copyift  and  that  printed  books  would 
univerfally  fuptrfafe  the  ufe  of  manufcripts,  from  a  choice 
fed  on  judicious  preference.  The  art  was  foon  profel- 
fedas  a  trade  and  the  bufinefs  of  copying,  which  had  once 
afforded  oniy  amufement  or  gain  to  the  curious  and  the  idle, 
..e  the  conftant  employment  and  fupport  of  a  numerous 
tribe  of  arvifans,  and  conitituted  a  very  considerable  fouree 
of  mercantile  advantage. 

Of  an  art,  which,  though  it  had  yet  acquired  but  fmall 
degrees  of  perfection  appeared  of  moft  extenii-ve  utility  in 
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religion,  in  politics,  in  literature,  and  even  in  commerce, 
no  labour  has  been  fpared  to  inveftigate  the  hiitory  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  enquirers  into  the  origin  of  arts,  initi- 
gated  by  the  zeal  of  minute  curioiky  to  puih  their  refeareh- 
es  too  far,  often  difcover  them  fo  rude,  obvious,  and  inarti- 
ficial at  their  commencement,  as  to  reflect  very  little  honour 
on  thofe  whom  they  oitentatioufly  exhibit  as  the  earlielt 
inventors.  Such  has  been  the  refult  of  the  investigations  of 
thofe  who,  diffatisried  with  the  commonly-received  opinions 
on  the  date  of  the  invention  of  printing,  pretend  to  have 
difcovered  traces  of  it  many  years  before  the  firft  produc- 
tion of  Fauilus,  in  J  457  ;  and  it  is  true,  that  the  Speculum 
Salutis,  and  a  few  other  books  are  extant,  Avhich  are,  on 
good  reafons,  judged  to  have  been  ftamped,  not  printed 
ftcundum  artem>  long  before  the  eredtion  of  a  prefs  at  Mentz : 
but  the  mode  in  which  they  were  executed,  like  the  Chi- 
nefe,  bears  but  little  reiemblance  to  the  art  of  printing, 
properly  fo  called  ;  it  appears  not  by  any  hiitorical  memoir, 
to  have  fuggefted  the  iirft  hint  of  it,  and  is  too  imperfect  to 
deferve  notice  as  even  the  infant  ilate  of  this  momentous 
invention. 

National  pride,  like  the  pride  of  individuals,  is  often 
founded  on  flight  or  dubious  preteniions.  Thus  have  Ger- 
many and  Holland  contended,  with  all  the  warmth  of  par- 
ty,  for  the  imaginary  honour  of  giving  birth  to  the  invent- 
or of  printing,  who,  after  all,  was  probably  led  to  the  difco- 
very,  not  by  the  enlarged  views  oi  public  utility,  but  by 
fortunate  circumitances  concurring  with  the  deiire  of  pri- 
vate and  pecuniary  advantage  :  but  though  the  hiitory  of 
printing,  like  all  other  hiftories,  is  in  feme  degree  obfeure 
and  doubtful  at  its  earlielt  period ;  though  Strafburg  has 
boafted  of  Mentel,  and  Haarlem  of  Colter,  as  the  inventor; 
yet  is  there  great  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  few  argu- 
ments advanced  in  their  favour  are  fopported  only  by  for- 
gery and  falfehood :  and  we  may  fafely  affert,  with  the  ma- 
jority of  writers,  and  with  the  general  voice  of  Europe, 
that  the  time  of  the  invention,  was  about  the  year  1440  ; 
the  place  Mentz,  and  the  perfons  Guttenburg,  Fauftus,  and 
Schaeffer,  in  conjundion. 
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He  who  wifhes  to  trace  the  art  in  its  gradual  progrefs, 
from  the  wooden  and  immovable  letter  to  the  movable  and 
metal  type,  and  to  the  completion  of  the  whole  contrivance, 
will  receive  fatisfactory  information  from  the  annals  of  the 
elaborate  Mattaire.  In  the  mean  t  me,  the  effayHl  will  a- 
void  the  repetition  of  facts  already  too  well  known  and  e- 
flabHilied  to  admit  additional  illuftration,  and  will  think 
himfelf  more  properly  employed  in  making  reflections  on 
the  literary,  the  moral,  the  political,  and  the  religious  ef- 
fects which  have  refulted  from  the  invention. 

It  is  indeed,  generally,  true,  that  the  hiiiory  of  a  mecha- 
nical art  affords  but  infipid  entertainment  to  a  mind  which 
is  tinctured  with  liberality  of  philofophy  and  the  elegance 
of  claflical  literature.  It  often  exhibits  manual  excellence 
United  with  fuch  meannefs  of  fentiment,  and  vulgarity  of 
manners,  as  unavoidably  mingles  diiguft  with  admiration  ;• 
but  to  the  truth  of  this  general  remark,  the  annals  of  typo- 
graphy are  a  fingular  exception.  Many  are  recorded  to  have 
laboured  at  the  prefs,  whofe  literary  attainments  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  chair  of  a  profefTor.  By  their 
annotations,  they  illuftrated  the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  thofe  au- 
thors, the  letter  of  whofe  writings  they  embellished  by  the 
moft  beautiful  and  accurate  impreifions. 

The  names  of  the  Aldi,  of  Robert  and  Henry  Stephans,  of 
Turncbus,  and  of  many  more  who  united  mechanical  inge- 
nuity with  profound  erudition,  will  ever  be  remembered 
with  refpect  and  gratitude  by  the  votary  of  ancient  learn-r 
ing.  Happily  for  letters,  at  a  time  when  the  valuable 
works  of  antiquity  were  contained  in  manufcripts,  fome- 
times  illegibly  written,  and  often  mutilated  or  corrupted,  a 
number  of  men  arofe  whofe  knowledge  aod  fagacity  enabled 
them  to  afcertain  and  exhibit,  by  the  newly  difcovered  art, 
the  genuine  reading.  Such  men  were  greater  benefactors 
to  mankind,  than  many  who  have  been  more  celebrated  j 
nor  is  it  an  ill-grounded  glory  which  Italy  derives  from  her 
Mantuii,  Germany  from  her  Froben,  France  from  her  Ste- 
phani,  the  Netherlands  from  their  Plantin,  and  England 
from  her  Caxton. 

Every  lover  of  accurate  editions  looks  back  with  regret 
on  thofe  times  when  an  Erafmus  corrected  what  an  Aldus 
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printed  ;  when,  like  the  painter  of  antiquity,  a  printer  ex- 
po fed  his  production  to  the  pufTenger,  and  folieited  cenfure; 
and  when  the  legislature  or  a  great  nation  provided  by  a 
ftatute,  with  a  penalty,  for  the  correctnefs  of  publications. 
To  prefer,  with  implicit  attachment,  all  the  earlier  pro- 
ductions of  the  art  to  the  more  recent,  were  to  be  actuated 
with  the  naiTOw  fpirit  of  a  typographical  virtuofo  ;  yet  the 
truth  is,  what  indeed  was  to  be  expected  from  the  fuperior 
learning  of  thofc  who  were  formerly  concerned  in  the  pro- 
eels,  they  furpafs  the  more  fplendid  editions  of  later  times, 
in  the  one  great  excellence  of  correctnefs.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  the  fungous  production  of  the  modern  writer, 
appears  with  a  fplendour  of  paper,  and  brilliancy  of  type, 
unknown  in  the  fifteenth  century  :  and,  if  the  work  is 
written  in  the  vernacular  language,  and  on  a  familiar  fub- 
ject,  is  perhaps  fuffieiently  correct.  It  is  true,  likewife, 
that  considering  "the  expedition  of  the  artifan,  the  degree 
of  correctnefs  with  which  the  common  papers  of  intelli- 
gence appear,  is  really  wonderful,  and  affords  a  linking  in- 
itance  how  much  induilry  can  effect,  when  itimulated  to 
exertion  by  the  hope  of  that  abundant  gain,  which  our 
reore  than  Athenian  love  of  political  information  conftantly 
fupplies.  Of  fuch  difpatch,  a  Plantin  would,  perhaps,  have 
denied  the  poffibility.  But  books  of  learning,  especially 
when  written  in  the  dead  languages,  are  more  flowly  brought 
forth,  and  by  no  means  with  equal  perfection.  The  miflaken 
avarice,  the  carelefs  precipitation,  and  the  grofs  ignorance 
of  fome  modern  typographers,  often  frustrate  all  the  pad 
labour  of  correctors  and  commentators,  who  have  toiled 
with  aching  eyes  in  the  revifal  of  proof  fheets,  and  in  the 
collation  of  manufcripts.  The  editions  of  Greek  and  La- 
tin daffies,  produced  within  thefe  few  years  from  the  En- 
glilh  prefs,  are  deplorably  incorrect,  and  feem  to  indicate  a 
declenlion  of  an  art  which  has  afforded  light  and  given  ho- 
nour to  empires.  The  paper  and  the  type  are  beautiful  ; 
but  they  are  both  fpoiled  by  the  want  of  learned  and  accu- 
rate correction.  A  corrector  (hould  read  with  a  micro  f- 
copic  eye;  and  the  reward  of  honour  and  emolument  fhould 
await  his  faithful  labours.  His  work  is  the  work  of  the 
head ,  the  reft  is  mechanical* 
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No.  CXXXVIII.  ON  THE  MORAL,  POLITICAL,  AND 
RELIGIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  PRINTING  J  WITH  CONCLUD- 
ING   REMARKS. 


BY  one,  of  thofe  laudable  artifices  which  prevent  private 
avarice  from  withholding  public  benefits,  the  art  of 
printing  was  ftolen  from  Haarlem,  and  brought  to  Oxford 
by  Frederic  Corfellis.  But  while  we  are  confidering  the 
introduction  of  printing  into  England,  not  to  commemo- 
rate the  names  of  Bouchier,  Tumour,  and  Caxton,  who 
were  moil  inftrumental  to  it,  would  be  an  omiffion  equally 
negligent  and  ungrateful.  Nor  fhould  the  tribute  of  praife 
be  any  longer  withheld  by  neglect  from  earl  Tiptoft  and 
earl  Rivers,  who,  at  this  period,  were  reftorers  and  patrons 
of  learning  in  our  own  country,  and  who  contributed  to  its 
advancement,  in  imitation  of  their  contemporary,  Pius  the 
Second  in  Italy,  both  by  their  munificence  and  example. 

The  literary  advantages  derived  from  the  invention  are 
fo  obvious,  that  to  point  them  out  with  all  the  formality  of 
difquifition  is  unneceflary. 

But  the  moralift,  no  lefs  than  the  man  of  letters,  finds 
himfelf  interefted  in  the  confequences  refulting  from  the 
mechanical  mode  of  multiplying  the  copies  of  books.  To 
this  caufe,  he  attributes  that  change  in  the  manners  and 
fentiments  which  has  taken  place  within  the  interval  of  a 
century  or  two,  and  which  cannot  efcape  even  fuperficial 
obfervation.  Philofophy,  once  preferved  among  a  chofen 
few,  with  the  felfifhnefs  of  an  Alexander,  who  reprimanded 
Ariitotle  for  divulging  the  fecrets  of  fcience,  has  now  dif- 
fufed  its  influence  on  the  mean  as  well  as  the  great,  the 
gay  and  the  fair  as  well  as  the  fevere  and  ftudious,  the  mer- 
chant and  the  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  contemplative 
profeffor.  Pamphlets  and  manuals,  on  every  fubject.  of  hu- 
man enquiry,  are  circulated  by  the  affiduous  trader  at  a 
fmall  price  among  the  loweft  ranks  of  the  community,  the 
greateft  part  of  whom  bave  been  furnifhed  with  the  ability 
of  reading  by  an  eleexnofynary  education.     A  tin&ure  of 
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Utters,  which  was  once  rare,  and  formed  a  mining  charac- 
ter, has  pervaded  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and  in  a  free  coun- 
try like  our  own,  where  it  is  not  checked  in  its  operation  - 
by  political  retlraints,  has  produced  remarkable  effects  on 
the  general  fyitem  of  morality.  Much  good  has  refulted 
from  it  :  happy,  if  it  had  nut  teen  mixed  with  that  cha- 
radteriitic  alloy  of  human  happinefs,  much  evil.  Learning, 
thus  communicated  to  the  vulgar,  has  taught  the  favage 
ferocity  of  grofs  ignorance  to  yield  to  gentlenefs  and  hu- 
manity ;  but  it  has  alfo  fuperinduced  a  general  indolence, 
refinement,  and  falfe  delicacy.  It  has  been  the  means  of 
exhibiting,  to  the  beft  advantage,  the  image  of  virtue  in 
her  natural  beauty ;  but  it  has  alfo  held  up  to  view  the 
meretricious  charms  of  vice  in  the  falfe  ornaments  fuperad- 
ded  by  a  corrupt  imagination.  It  has  been  a  fteady  light 
to  lighten  men  in  the, .path  of  truth  ;  but  it  has  alfo  been 
a  meteor  leading  them  into  the  mazes  of  error,  and  plung- 
ing them  at  lad  into  the  depths  of  mifery.  If  it  has  often 
tempted  us  to  boafl  of  living  in  an  enlightened  age,  it  has 
no  lefs  frequently  induced  us  to  regret  the  old  times  of  ig- 
norant, but  innocent  (Implicity.  If  we  fometimes  lookback 
with  a  mixture  of  fcorn  and  pity  on  the  unlettered  ages 
that  preceded  us  ;  we  alfo  fometimes  confefs  ourfelveB  rea- 
dy to  renounce  the  pride  of  fuperior  knowledge  for  the  {So- 
lid happinefs  of  that  national  probity,  which,  though  it 
may  not  have  receded,  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  progrefs 
in  fcientific  improvement.  Here,  however,  the  old  maxim 
will  be  fuq-gefted  to  every  one,  that  a  good  argument  againR 
the  ufe  of  a  thing,  cannot  be  drawn  from  its  abufe.  It  will 
at  the  fame  time  be  remembered,  that  the  prefent  times  are 
ever  feeii  through  the  fallacious  mediums  of  prejudice  and 
paffion  ;  and  that  the  cenfivres  dF the  fatirift  may  not  arife 
from  real  degeneracy,  but  that  common  propeniity  which 
has,  in  all  ages,  given  rife  to  invectives  againft  the  prevail- 
ing manners.  If  it  is  true,  that  improvement  in  knowledge 
is  a  natural  and  laudable  object  of  human  defire,  the  more 
general  that  improvement,  the  happier  and  more  perfect  is 
human  nature,  and  the  more  eflimable  that  art  from  which 
it  is  principally  derived. 
.  But  however  equivocal  the  effects  of  the  univerfal  dif- 
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fcmi nation  of  literature  on  the  morals  of  thcfe  who  cannot 
judge  and  felecl:  with  the  fame  eafe  with  which  they  can 
procure  books,  there  Is  no  doubt  of  their  being  beneficial 
among  others,  whofe  judgment  is  dire6ted  by  liberal  cul- 
ture, and  whofe  fentiments  are  undepraved  by  faihionable 
difTipation.  Before  the  introduction  of  printing,  the  flu- 
dent,  who  revolted  at  the  idea  of  languifliiug  in  the  floth  of 
monkery,  had  fcaicely  any  fcope  for  his  indullry  and  talents, 
but  in  the  puerile  perplexities  of  a  fcholaftic  philofophy,  as 
little  adapted  to  call  forth  the  virtues  of  the  heart,  as  to 
promote  valuable  knowledge  :  but  fince  that  important  sera 
in  the  annals  of  learning,  every  individual,  even  the  pooreit 
cf  the  Mufes'  train,  has  been  enabled  to  obtain,  without 
difficulty,  the  works  of  thofe  great  matters  in  practical  and 
fpeculative  ethics,  the  Greek  and  Roman  philofophers.  He 
is  taught  by  the  fame  inftruc"t.or3  who  formed  a  Xenophon 
and  a  Scipio,  and  can  hold  converfe,  in  the  retirements  of 
his  chamber,  with  the  celebrated  fages  of  antiquity,  with 
nearly  the  fame  advantages  as  if  he  actually  fat  with  So- 
crates beneath  the  fhade  of  the  plane-tree,  walked  with 
Plato  in  the  Lyceum,  or  accompanied  Cicero  to  his  Tuf- 
culan  villa. 

Whatever  tends  to  diffufe  new  light  on  the  underftand- 
ings  of  a  whole  people,  or  to  effect  a  change  in  the  general 
fyftem  of  manners,  foon  produces  a  fimilar  revolution  in 
their  political  character.  Airy  fabrics,  which,  when  feen 
through  the  milts  of  ignorance,  were  fuppofed  to  be  rea- 
lities,  vani/hed  at  the  light  of  learning,  as  the  inchantment 
is  difiblved  by  the  operat  on  of  the  talifman.  The  fun  cf 
fcience  arofe,  the  profpect  cleared  around,  and  they  who 
had  fhuddered  at  the  ideal  phantoms  of  the  night,  ventured 
to  walk  forth  and  examine  every  object  that  folicited  at- 
tention. The  prejudices  on  the  fubject  of  civil  government, 
formed  by  ignorance,  and  foftered  by  the  policy  of  power, 
when  once  the  art  gf  printing  had  multiplied  books,  and 
roufed  the  fpirit  of  enquiry,  foon  gave  way  to  the  dictates 
of  inftructed  reafon.  The  natural  rights  of  mankind  be- 
came well  underftood,  the  law  of  nations  was  attended  to, 
implicit  obedience  was  neither  exacted  on  the  one  part  with 
the  fame  rigour  as  before,  nor  paid  on  the  other  with  £qual 
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fervility.  What  remained  of  the  feudal  inftitutions  could 
not  long  fubfift,  when  more  liberal  ideas  of  the  nearer  equa- 
lity of  mankind  were  imbibed  from  books,  and  when  a  great 
degree  of  dignity  and  power  was  attainable,  not  only  by 
birth  and  riches,  but  by  mere  literary  eminence.  The  dii- 
tinftion  of  vaflal  and  lord  foon  ceafed  to  be  the  only  one  in 
the  community,  when  men  were  led,  by  the  eafe  with  which, 
books  were  procured,  to  afpire  after  the  fine  arts,  philofo- 
phy,  and  erudition.  Such  lhidies  infufed  a  noble  generofity 
of  fpirit,  which  fcorned  to  pay  an  abject  homage  to  ignorant 
opulence.  Ignorant  opulence,  indeed,  could  not  maintain, 
or  even  exact  by  force,  that  truly  valuable  refpect  which  is 
naturally  due,  and  cheerfully  paid,  to  perfonal  dignity. 
Men,  by  reading,  were  led  to  reflect;,  and  by  reflection  dis- 
covered that  they  had  been  under  an  error  when  they  look- 
ed up  to  their  governors  as  to  a  fuperior  order  of  beings ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  they  learned  the  happinefs  of  living 
under  a  well-regulated  conftitution,  the  duty  of  obedience 
in  return  for  protection,  and  the  political  neceflity  of  fubor- 
dination.  Hiftory,  and  treatifes  of  politics,  fuggefted  jull 
notions  of  civil  fociety,  and  a  fenfe  of  expediency  produced 
at  length  that  voluntary  acquiefcence  which  was  once  ex- 
acted by  p.etenfions  to  divine  right,  or  by  the  immediate 
interpofition  of  authority.  The  lull  of  dominion,  which 
difgraced  the  iron  reign  of  the  fullen  and  unlettered  tyrant, 
was  fucceeded,  in  the  enlightened  father  of  his  people,  by 
a  fpirit  of  benevolence  and  philofophical  moderation.  That 
power,  which  was  once  placed  on  the  fandy  foundation  of 
popular  prejudice  and  fear,  when  thofe  fears  and  prejudices 
were  diflipated  by  free  difquifition,  acquired  an  eftablifh- 
ment  on  the  bafis  of  reafon.  Nor  let  it  be  deemed  idle  fpe- 
culation  to  attribute  thefe  falutary  confequences,  to  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  fince  to  him  who  attentively  confiders 
all  its  remote  as  well  as  proximate  effects,  it  will  appear 
fully  adequate  to  their  production.  When  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple on  a  fudden  were  enabled  to  exert  with  vigour  the  fa* 
culty  of  accurate  and  compreheniive  thought,  which  had 
only  lain  dormant  for  want  of  opportunity,  the  effect  on 
the  moral  and  political  world  mull  be  as  (hiking,  as  that 
■which  takes  place  in  the  phyfical,  at  the  return  of  day  after 
night,  and  fpring  after  winter. 
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Thus  lias  Fauftus  and  -Mentz,  by  an  art  invented  and 
cxercifed  with  views  of  private  emolument,  ultimately  con- 
tributed more  to  the  empires,  and  cauled  more  important 
events  in  their  hiftory,  than  all  the  efforts  of  the  renowned 
conquerors  and  lawgivers  of  antiquity.  That  the  fame  art 
which  has  produced  thefe  falutary  confequences,  has  alio 
been  the  means  of  encouraging  licentioufnefs,  of  animating 
{edition,  and  kindling  the  flames  of  civil  war,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  that  lamentable  condition  of  human  affairs  which  is 
obferved  to  counterbalance  every  gcod  with  a  proportion  of 
concomitant   evil. 

To  the  art  of  printing,  however,  it  is  acknowledged,  we 
owe  the  reformation.  It  has  been  jnttly  remarked  that  if 
the  books  of  Luther  had  been  multiplied  only  by  the  flow 
procefs  of  the  hand-writing,  they  mult  have  been  few,  and 
would  have  been  eafily  fuppreffed  by  the  combination  of 
wealth  and  power :  but,  poured  forth  in  abundance  from 
the  prefs,  they  fpread  over  the  land  with  the  rapidity  of  an 
inundation,  which  acquires  additional  force  from  the  efforts 
ufed  to  obftruft  its  progrefs.  He  who  undertook  to  pre- 
vent the  difperfion  of  the  books  once  iffued  from  the  prefs, 
attempted  a  talk  no  lefs  arduous  than  the  deftruc'tion  of  the 
Hydra.  Refiftance  was  vain,  and  religion  was  reformed  : 
and  we  who  are  chiefly  interefted  in  this  happy  revolution 
mud  remember,  amidft  the  praifes  bellowed  on  Luther,  that 
his  endeavours  had  been  ineffectual,  unaQifted  by  the  inventi- 
on of  Fauftus. 

How  greatly  the  caufe  of  religion  has  been  promoted  by 
the  art,  rauft  appear,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  it  has  pla- 
ced thofe  facred  books  in  the  hand  of  every  individual, 
which,  befides  that  they  were  once  locked  up  in  a  deael 
language,  could  not  be  procured  without  great  difficulty. 
The  numerous  comments  on  them  of  every  kind,  which 
tend  to  promote  piety,  and  to  form  the  Chriftian  philofo- 
pher,  would  probably  never  have  been  eompofed,  and  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  extended  their  beneficial  influence, 
if  typography  had  ftill  been  unknown.  By  that  art,  the 
light,  which  is  to  illuminate  a  dark  world,  has  been  placed 
in  a  fituation  more  advantageous  to  the  emiflion  of  its  rays  : 
but  if  it  has  been  the  means  of  illuftrating  the  do&ripes, 
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and  enforcing  the  practice  of  religion,  it  has  alfo,  particu- 
larly in  the  prefent  age,  llruck  at  the  root  of  piety  and 
moral  virtue,  by  propagating  opinions  favourable  to  the 
fceptic  and  the  voluptuary.  It  has  enabled  modern  authors 
wantonly  to  gratify  their  avarice,  their  vanity,  and  their 
mifanthxophy,  in  dii'Iem  mating  novel  fy  (terns  iubverfive  of 
the  dignity  and  happinefs  of  human  nature  :  but  though  the 
eriion  of  the  art  is  lamentably  remarkable  in  thofe  vo- 
lumes which  i(Tue,  with  offenfive  profuiion,  from  the  vain  the 
v.  icked,  and  the  hungry,  yet  this  good  refults  from  the 
evil,  that  as  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail,  fhe  muft  derive 
frtih  iufire,  by  difplaying  the  fuperiority  of  her  ftrength  in 
the  conflict:  with  fophiftry. 

Thus  the  art  of  printing,  in  whatever  light  it  is  viewed, 
has  deferred  refpedt  and  attention.  From  the  ingenuity 
of  the  contrivance,  it  has  ever  excited  mechanical  curiolity  ; 
.  its  int  iinat  -  connection  with  learning,  it  has  juftly 
claimed  .historical  notice;  and  from  its  extenfive  influence 
pn  m  and  religion,  it  is  now  become  a  fub-' 

}tA  of  let)  .  '.'.  (peculation. 

But  bov  evei  v  e  may  felicitate   mankind  on  the  inventi- 
on, thi  srhaps   thofe  who  wim,  that,  together  with 
ite  comr:  *.i  I^l  art  c**  ma  u  ufa6hiring  gun-powder,  it  had  not 
j  -t   been  brought  to  light.     Of  its  effects  on   literature, 
.  that   it  has  increafed  the  number  of  books,  till 
.  than  improve  the  mind  ;  and  of  its  ma- 
-  on  morals  they  complain,  that  it  has  often 
'  ;ement,  incompatible  with  the  iimplici- 
ty  c                   piety  and  genuine  virtue.     With  refpecvt  to 
its  V.                  :onfequence,  it  may  be   faid,  that  though  it 
produces  to   the  world  an  infinite  number  of  worthlefs  pub- 
lications, yet  true  wit  and  line  compofition  will  Hill  retain 
their  value,  and  it  will  be  an  eafy  talk  for  critical  difcern- 
ment  to  feleft  thefe  from  the  furrounding  mafs  of  abfurdity  : 
and  though  with  refpecl  to  its  moral  effe&s,  a  regard  to 
truth  extorts  the  coniefiion  that  it    has  diffufed  immorality 
and  irreiigioa,  divulged  with  cruel  impertinence  the  fecrets 
of  private  life,  and  fpread  the  tale  of  fcandal  through  an  em- 
pire yet  thefe  are  evils  which  will  either  (brink  away  unob- 
ferved  in  the  triumphs  of  time  and  truth  over  falfehood,  or 
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which  may,  at  any  time  be  fupprefled  by  legiflative  interpo- 
iition. 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  a  fubject  not  to  be  touched  up. 
on,  but  with  a  trembling  caution.  Every  ftudent  mull 
abhor  the  thought  of  erecting  the  tribunal  of  a  ftar-ehamber 
in  the  republic  of  letters  :  every  lover  of  his  country  muit 
i  eject  with  difdain  the  propolal  of  lilencing  the  voice  of 
truth  by  the  menace  of  authority  :  but,  at  the  fame  time^ 
•e^very  true  friend  to  learning  and  mankind,  who,  free  from 
the.  enthufiafm  of  party,  underftands  their  real  intereit, 
would  rejoice  to  fee  the  day  when  the  advantages  of  the  li- 
berty of  the  prefs  mall  be  unalloyed  with  thofe  evils  of  its 
licentioufnefs,  which,  without  fome  expedient  of  controul, 
will  prevail  as  long  as  there  are,  on  one  hand,  indigent  and 
lavaricious  publishers,  and,  on  the  other,  factious  and  unprin- 
cipled readers. 

But  innovations  in  a  particular  intimately  connected  with 
civil  liberty,  will  ever  be  guarded  againft  in  a  free  country, 
with  all  the  vigilance  of  jealous  circumfpection.  Men  will 
often  patiently  fupport  the  prefeDt  evil,  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  which  is  appertained  by  experience,  rather  than  incur 
the  hazard  of  a  future  detriment,  which  may  poffibly  out- 
weigh the  beneficial  ends  propofed.  If  then  the  unreftrain- 
cd  ufe  of  the  prefs  is,  as  it  hafi  been  commonly  termed,  the 
palladium  of  liberty,  may  it  never  be  taken  from  us  by 
fraud  or  force  4  and  perhaps  the  evils  refulting  from  the 
abufe  of  this  privilege  are  of  that  kind,  which,  when  perm  it- 
ted  to  take  their  courfe,  ultimately  remedy  themfelves  :  for 
it  is  certain,  that  there  may  be  a  period,  and  perhaps  our 
own  times  approach  to  it,  when  the  petulant  licentioufnefs 
of  public  prints  and  pamphlets  becomes  too  contemptible  to 
gain  attention,  and  therefore  fails  of  producing  a  malignant 
effect.  Avarice  will  ceafe  to  publifh,  when  men  are  too 
wife  to  purchafe  ;  faction  and  vanity  will  be  filent,  when 
they  no  longer  find  an  audience  ;  but  penal  and  coercive 
meafures  are  known  to  give  weight  to  the  nonfenfe  of  fedi- 
tion  and  impiety,  by  alarming  that  attention  which  it  couJd 
not  otherwife  excite,  and  to  occafion  the  e\  ils  intended  to  be 
obviated  as  the  means  ufed  to  extinguifh  a  flame  forneiir  \ 
increafe  its  violence. 
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But  referring  the  difcuflion  of  this  complicated  fubject 
to  legiflative  wifdom,  we  may  venture  to  exprefs  an  honefl 
wiih  without  danger  of  prefumption  ;  and  furely  all  the 
good  and  enlightened  part  of  mankind  will  fympathize  in 
the  deiire,  that  the  time  will  notbedittant,  when  the  qualities 
of  the  heart  fhall  be  cultivated  with  the  fame  general  ardour 
as  the  powers  of  the  underflanding  ;  when  the  affectation 
of  iingularity,  and  the  love  of  money,  fhall  no  longer  multi- 
ply treatifes  tending  to  teach  the  people  a  falfe.philofophy, 
an  erroneous  belief,  or  a  factious  conduct  ;  when  the  art  of 
printing  fhall  no  more  be  perverted  to  embelliih  vice  and 
juftify  folly,  but  operating  in  the  accompli ihment  of  its  pro- 
per purpoies,  at  once  promote  the  intereft,  which  cannot  in- 
deed without  natural  violence  be  feparate,  of  found  learning 
and  unaffected  virtue. 


No.    CXXXIX.        CURSORY     THOUGHTS    ON    SATIRE    ANB 
SATIRISTS. 


THE  good  reception  that  fpecies  of  poetry  called  fatire 
has  commonly  met  with  in  the  world, is  perhaps  owing 
tofome  difpotitions in  thehuman  nature  not  the  moft  amiable* 
It  derives  not  its  power  of  pleafmg,  like  other  poetry,  from 
its  effeds  on  the  imagination.  It  raifes  few  enchanting 
profpe&s  ;  it  is  not  neceflarily  employed  in  lidtion.  A  fpi- 
rit  of  indignation  is  its  effential  principle,  and  by  caufing  a 
fimilar  fpirit  in  the  reader,  it  gently  gratifies  the  irafcible 
paffions. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  it  has  feldom  anfwered  its  oftenu- 
ble  end  of  reforming  the  age.  Yet  allowing  it  to  be  of 
little  ufe  in  reformation,  it  is  often  compofed  with  fuch  evi- 
dent marks  of  genius  as  render  it  intereiling  to  menoftafte. 
And  though  fpleen  may  have  given  rife  to  its  rirft  produc- 
tion, and  the  love  of  cenfure  infured  its  fuccefs,  yet  the 
beauties  of  the  compoiition  will  caufe  it  to  be  read,  even  by 
thofe  who  difapprove  perfonal  inve&ivc,  long  after  the  refent- 
ment  that  occafioned  it  has  fubfided. 
Horace,  the  politeit  writer  whom  the  world  ever  produced^ 
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adopted  fatirical  writing,  and  fucceeded  in  it,  though  there 
is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  his  natural  difpoiition  was  not 
fevere.  The  truth  is,  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
a  man  of  reflection,  and  wrote  his  remarks  on,  men  and  things 
in  familiar  verfe  :  not  without  cenfuring  them  indeed,  but 
without  indulging  the  afperity  of  farcafm.  He  probed  eve- 
ry wound  with  fo  gentle  a  hand,  that  the  patient  fmiled 
under  the  operation.  The  gay  friend  of  Maecenas  had 
lived  in  courts,  and  knew  too  much  of  the  world  to  think 
he  could  reform  the  voluptuous  part  of  it  by  abrupt  feve- 
rity. 

Not  fo  the  ftern  Juvenal.  With  all  the  warmth  of  a  zea- 
lot in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  he  pours  his  majeilic  verfe,  and, 
amid  the  moft  fpirited  invective  and  the  fined  morality, 
emits  many  aluminous  irradiation  of  poetry  beautifully  de- 
icriptive. 

His  predeceflbr  Perfnis  had  afforded  him  a  noble  model. 
He  improved  on  it  in  nothing  but  perfpicuity.  Perfius  is 
all  tire,  fpifit,  animation.  The  frequency  of  his  interroga- 
tions roufes  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  it  is  not  eafy 
to  read  and  underftand  him  without  catching  the  glow  with 
with  which  he"  evidently  wrote.  If  his  obfurity  rofe  from 
fear,  it  does  not  indeed  depreciate  his  merit  as  a  writer  ;  but 
it  has  caufed  him  to  be  lefs  read  and  admired  than  he  deferv  % 
The  laft  lines  of  his  fecond  fatire  are  alone  fuiheient  I 
title  him  to  immortality. 

The  Englifti  feem  10  have  copied  the  manner  of  Jir      J 
rather  than  of  Horace.     Our  national  fpirit  is  indeed  o ' 
manly  and  rougher  kind,   and   feels  fomething  con 
with  itfelf  in  the  vehemence  of  the  indignant  Juvenal. 

The    Roman  is   remarkably    harmonious.      Butj> 
his    imitator,  feems  to   have  thought  roughnefs  of 
as  well  as  of  fentiment,  a  real  grace.     It  is  fcarcely  ^  £ 
fible,  that  a  writer  who  did   not  ftudioufly  avoid  a  fvi  ~      1 
verification,  could  have    written  fo    many    lines   witho;.'. 
ftumbling  on  a  good  one.     Pope  has  revived  his  fame  tt] 
attuning  his  harfh  numbers  ;  a  work  whole   very  excellence 
makes    us  regret  that  a  genius  fo  fertile  as  was  the  b-.:ni  » 
of  Twickenham,  ihould  have  wailed  its  vigour  in  paraphra- 
fes  and  tranflations. 

This  verfatile  poet  has  imbibed  the  very  fpirit  of  Horace. 
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Nor  can  the  mere  Englifh  reader  obtain,  by  the  tranflations 
of  Creech  or  of  Francis,  fo  clear  and  adequate  an  idea  of 
the  true  Horatian  manner,  as  from  the  liberal  imitations  of 

Dryden  feems  to  have  preferred  the  model  of  his  fa- 
vourite Juvenal.  His  nervous  line  was  well  adapted  to  fa- 
tirical  compohtion.  He  fays  himfelf,  "  he  could  write 
"  feverely,  with  more  eafe  than  he  could  write  gently. " 
His  Abfalom  and  Achitophel,  and  his  Mac  Flecknoe,  are 
mafter-pieces  and  models  in  the  ferious  and  vehement  kind 
of  fatire. 

Boileau  feems  to  have  blended  with  judgment  the  man- 
ner of  Horace  and  Juvenal.  Yet  whatever  degree  of  ele- 
gance he  pofl'efTes,  the  natural  monotony  of  French  verfes 
tires  an  ear  accuitomed  to  the  various  harmony  of  our 
Englifh  poets.  The  French  language  never  appears  fo 
mean  as  in  the  heroic  couplet.  He  who  reads  the  Henriade, 
and  at  the  fame  time  thinks  of  Milton,  Dryden,  Garth, 
or  Pope,  muft  clofe  the  volume  with  all  the  loathing  of 
difguft.  He  who  reads  Boileau,  will  find  his  improving 
imitator  Pope,  rife  in  his  opinion.  Pope  roufes  the  atten- 
tion by  all  the  changes  of  muiical  modulation  ;  Boileau 
tooths  it  to  dull  repofe  by  the  lullaby  of  limilar  paufes  uni- 
formly repeated. 

A  poet  of  our  own,  little  attended  to  at  prefent,  once 
enjoyed  a  very  high  degree  of  fame  as  a  latirical  writer. 
Oldham  has  been  called  the  Englifh  Juvenal.  His  fatire 
on  the  Jefuits  has  indeed  much  of  the  fpirit  of  Juvenal.  Ir. 
difplays  wit,  force,  pungency,  and  very  copious  invention  ; 
but  it  is  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  a  vulgarity,  which  rriufi: 
prevent  Oldham  from  keeping  his  place  among  the  clafiics 
of  our  country.  He  has  lafhed  the  Jefuits  with  deferved 
and  unrelenting  rigour  ;  but  though  fever?  puniihment  is 
often  necefiary,  yet  to  fee  it  inflicted  with  the  -wanton  cru- 
elty of  an  affaffin,  is  not  agreeable.  There  are  fome  work 
of  poetry,  as  well  as  of  painting,  which,  though  well  per- 
formed as  pieces  of  art,  loie  the  praife  their  excellence  de- 
mands, by  the  Shocking  nature  of  their  reprefentations. 

A  later  fatiriit,  Dr.  Young,    is  Mill  read  with  pleafure*. 
Cut  he  has  the  fault  of  Seneca,  of  Ovid,  of  Cowls  v  ;  a  p  ro- 
ll 2 
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iufc  and  imfeafonable  application  of  wit.  His  fatires  have 
been  jui'tly  called  a  firing  of  epigrams.  A  lover  of  origi- 
nality, he  did  not  regard  models.  Had  he  endeavoured  to 
imitate  Juvenal  or  Perfius  he  would  have  avoided  this  fault. 
Thofe  great  mailers  were  too  much  engroffedby  the  impor- 
tance of  their  fubjects  to  fall  into  the  puerility  of  witticifm. 
There  is  alfo  fometbing  in  Young's  verification  which  a 
good  ear  does  not  approve. 

But  even  Young,  popular  as  he  was,  has  been  eclipfed 
by  a  poet  who  has  fhene  with  the  effulgence  and  the  infta- 
bility  of  a  meteor.  Churchill  pofleffed  merit  ;  a  merit 
which  was  magnined,  when  feen  through  the  medium  of 
party,  beyond  that  degree  which  it  was  able  to  fupport. 
When  reafon  at  laft  viewed  what  paffion  had  exaggerated, 
(he  was  difgufted  with  the  difappointment,  and  turned  away 
with  neglect.  Thus  the  celebrated  Churchill,  with  whofe 
aplaufe  the  town  re-echoed,  is  linking  to  an  oblivion  which 
he  hardly  deferves  ;  for  though  he  wrote  many  carelefs  lines 
:i.nd  many  dull  pafTages,  yet  the  greater  part  of  his  producti- 
ons difplayed  a  genuine  vein  of  fatirical  genius. 

Within  a  few  years  fatire  has  re-affumed  her  original 
rude  form  offcurrilous  and  petulant  abufe.  An  improved 
verification  has  given  a  glofs  to  illiberal,  calumnious,  and 
anonymous  invectives.  An  undaunted  effrontery^  recom- 
mended by  elegant  verfe,  has  fupplied  the  want  of  every 
elaffical  and  noble  ornament.  That  it  has  been  well  received 
is  no  proof  of  its  folid  excellence  as  composition,  fince,  to  the 
greater  part  of  readers,  the  abufe  which  it  lavifhly  pours  on 
public  and  private  characters,  is  afufficient  recommendation. 
It  differs  from  claiTical  fatire  in  this  as  well  as  other  cir- 
cumftances.  Horace,  Periius,  Juvenal,  though  fometimes 
difgraced  by  obfeenity,  yet  abound  with  fine  moral  fenti- 
ments.  They  not  only  put  vice  to  fname,  but  countenan- 
ced virtue,  and  pointed  out  the  way  to  attain  to  it.  But 
the  fatirifls  of  our  times  feem  to  have  little  elfe  in  view  than 
Lo  gratify  private  pique,  or  party  prejudice.  It  is  indeed 
fcarcely  to  be  expected,  that  in  a  degenerate  age,  many  will 
be  found  to  jpoffefs  dignity  of  character  and  folidity  of  judg- 
ment, in  a  degree  fufneient  to  enable  them  to  ftand  forth  dif- 
interefted  and  efficient  cenfures  of  prevailing  folly  andfefhu 
onable  vice- 
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No.    CXL.        ON     LOGIC      AND    METAPHYSICS. 


TO  falfe  and  carelefs  reafoning  mod  of  the  misfortunes 
of  life  are  to  be  attributed.  Logic  then,  as  an  art, 
is  perhaps  fo  far  ufeful  in  the  conduct  of  life,  as  it  fuperin- 
duces  a  habit  of  accurate  reafoning'. 

But  what  fays  experience  ?  Is  the  man  who  has  digefted 
Burgerfdicius  found  to  be  wifer  in  his  actions  than  others  ? 
The  bell  difputant  that  ever  conquered  in  the  fchools, 
when  he  has  defcended  to  the  walks  of  common  life,  has 
been  found  no  lefs  prone  to  deviate  into  the  paths  of  error, 
to  be  involved  in  the  clouds  of  paffion,  and  mifled  by  the 
Falfe  lights  of  imagination,  than  the  bufy  multitude  who  ne- 
ver heard  of  the  categories. 

Thev  who  polfefs  common  fenfe  in  a  competent  degree, 
will  difcover,  with  no  other  aid,  the  fallacy  of  wrong  reafon- 
ing. They  who  are  deficient  in  it,  will  not  find  a  fubiiitute 
in  the  ufe  of  a  fyllogifm. 

The  great  numbers  who  fupply  civil  and  and  commencal 
offices,  in  which  there  is  a  conftant  neceffity  for  the  exertion 
of  reafon*  and  who  conduct  the  moil  important  affairs  with- 
out the  aid  of  fchola  (lie  logic,  are  proofs  that  vigorous  na- 
ture wants  not  this  {lender  afiiftance.  To  imagine  that  a 
well-formed  mind  cannot  reafon  well  without  logic,  is  no  lefs 
abfurd,  than  to  fuppofe  that  the  folid  oak  wants  the  fupport 
of  the  ivy  that  creeps  around  it. 

The  beii  fchool  for  the  improvement  of  reafon,  after  a 
competent  education,  is  the  living  world.  We  find  even 
the  illiterate,  who  have  fpent  their  lives  in  conftant  action, 
poffeffing  a  very  extenfive  knowledge  of  things,  and  a  mod 
accurate  method  of  judging  of  them  ;  a  knowledge  and  a 
method  which  the  cultivated  but  inexperienced  reafoner  can 
feldom  attain.  It  is  common  to  fee  the  learned  academic, 
whofe  labours  are  at  laft  rewarded  by  a  rural  benefice, 
unable  notwithftanding  his  acquired  ftrength  of  reafon,  to 
cope  with  the  rude  ruftic  in  a  bargain  for  dues,  which  the 
laws  fcave  allotted  him. 
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It  feems  then,  that  the  gradual  decay  of  fcholaftic  lo^ic, 
and  the  contempt  in  which  fyllogiftic  fkill  is  held,  are  not 
unreasonable.  It  contributes  little  to  the  benefit  of  fociety. 
It  is  rather  injurious  to  it,  by  dra-wing  off  that  attention 
which  might  be-  ufefully  bellowed.  What  then  mall  we 
fay  ?  Mull  an  art,  which  our  forefathers  have  ftudied  from 
age  to  age,  and  to  which  many  of  us  have  devoted  our  nrft 
years  at  the  univerhties,  be  exploded  ?  A  veneration  is  due 
to  long  eftablifhed  opinions.  The  powers  of  judging, 
which  ilimulate  the  prefent  age  to  innovation,  were  poffefied 
by  the  pad  in  equal  perfection.  They  had  fome  reafon  for 
their  inftitutions.  The  fame  reafon  may  perhaps  remain  to 
prevent  the  total  abolition  of  them  ;  for  truth  and  reafon 
are  unchangeable.  Our  anceftors  eftablifhed  logical  ftudies 
in  the  univerhties,  becaufe  in  there  days  their  were  few  o- 
ther  books  to  be  obtained,  and  no  other  learning  was  prized. 
Their  defcendants  muit  continue  to  beftow  on  them  a  mo- 
derate attention,  becaufe  every  part  of  knowledge  contri- 
butes to  accomplish  the  profe fled  fcholar.  But  they  need  give 
no  more  than, a  moderate  attention,  becaufe  the  improve- 
ments of  philofophy,  and  the  great  multiplication  of  books 
•  in  every  part  of  human  learning,  enable  the  ftudent  to  fpend 
Ills  time,  and  exercife  his  fagacity  more  ufefully  and  more 
agreeably. 

He  who  pofTefTes  the  genius  and  tafte,  together  with  the 
philofophical  fpirit  of  the  Attic  Harris,  will  do  right  to  cul- 
tivate them  by  ftudying  the  unread  works  of  ancient  logi- 
cians. Our  Englifh  Arifiotle,  whofe  productions  are  at 
once  the  quinteffence  of  elegance,  and  prodigies  of  analyti- 
cal ingenuity,  has  pointed  out  flowers  in  thofe  paths  of 
learning,  where  thorns  only  were  feen  before.  The  Stagy- 
rite  was  literally  idolized  ;  and  had  it  been  the  fate  of  Har- 
ris to  have  lived  a  few  centuries  ago,  he  alfo  would 
have  been  honoured  with  a  fubordinate  deification.  If 
any  thing  can  reftore  a  tafle  for  thefe  languiming  ftudies, 
it  is  the  grace  which  his  ftyle  and  his  accuracy  have  given 
them. 

For  metaphyfics  what  can  be  faid •?  If  every  book  that  has 
been  written  on  them,  and  thoufands  have  been  writtenwere 
annihilated,  not  a  fmgle  individual  in  the  great  community 
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of  all  mankind,  would  in  any  one  refpec"t  have  juft  reafen  to 
lament  the  lofs.  Mathematical  and  arithmetical  itudies  are 
fpeculative,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  do  not  terminate  in  fpecu- 
lation.  They  afford  a  great  pleafure,  abftra&edly  coniider- 
ed,by  the  full  evidence  with  which  they  difplay  their  truths ; 
but  they  tend  to  obvious  utility  as  well  as  to  delight.  The 
builder,  the  navigator,  almoft  every  mechanic  art,  is  aflitltd 
by  geometry,  and  all  men,  without  exception,  are  benefited 
by  arithmetic.  But  metaphylics  tend  only  to  benight  the 
underftanding  in  a  cloud  of  its  own  making,  to  loie  it  in  a 
labyrinth  of  its  own  contrivance. 

Metaphyfics  were  once  encouraged  and  cultivated  be- 
caufe  they  ftrved  the  purpofes  of  fuperilition.  They  invol- 
ved theological  fubjeAs  in  a  perplexity  which  the  limple 
could  not  unravel.  They  gave  an  air  of  nryilery  and  depth, 
which  caught  the  admiration  of  the  vulgar.  They  are 
now  employed,  in  a  fim'lar  manner,  in  the  iervice  of  infide- 
lity. They  have  induced  the  half-learned  and  the  conceited, 
thofe  who  think  they  underftand  them,  and  thofe  who  wiih, 
to  be  {bought by  others  to  underftand  them,  to  adopt,  with- 
out, beip'  .Ive  of  c?nger,  opinions  fatal  to  their 
■  .  the  exiltence  of  fociet^. 

Even  -v'  hi  cultivated  by  the  honeil  asd  .  tOHS, 

b  :  ai>  inftance  of  blameable  p  nd  - .  -at  a 

fciea< e  ij  ivhich  mm  can  never  attain.     It  is  truly  i.iugTi- 

afefe,  %e  obferve  a  creature  with  hardly  knowledge  enough  of 

;ings  around  him  to  guide  him  with  fafety,  perplexing 

1';  with  ontological  enquiries  into  the  nature  of  angels, 

a<     ihe  efTence  of  the  devil. 

e  ontologiits  and  pneumatologifts,  the  nominaks  and 
doSoresferaphiciy  and  all  the  tribe  of  microfcopic 
phiiolophers,  are,  in  the  prefent  age  of  difcernment  total- 
ly neglected.  Even  Malebranche  and  Locke,  the  moil  ra« 
Uonal  of  the  metaphyficians,  are  daily  loling  ground.  As 
ataffc,  they  are  attended  to  in  public  feminaries,  where 
fume  obfoiete  plan  of  iludy  requires  metaphyfical  exercifes  ; 
but  the  multitude  of  more  agreeable  works  fe'dom  leave 
time  or  inclination,  to  the  Undent  who  is  at  liberty  to  chufe 
his  books,  for  the  controverfy  concerning  innate  ideas.  A 
few,  however,  in  the  prefent  times,  have  been  fo  unfortu- 
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nate,  as  to  wafte  their  labour  in  defending  materialism,  in 
expatiating  on  liberty  and  necefiity,  in  diffufing  fcepticifm, 
and  in  proving  that  man  is  no  more  than  an  animal.  This 
laft  fentence  and  this  doctrine  may  piobably  induce 
them  to  prove,  in  their  own  inftances,  that  man  is  an  irritable 
cnntmaJ. 

Such  miferable  effects  of  metaphyseal  refearch  have  in- 
duced an  amiable  writer,  whofe  heart  and  abilities  vie  with 
each  other  for  excellence,  to  vindicate  the  nature  and  im- 
mutability of  truth,  to  expofe  the  futility  of  metaphyfics,  to 
confound  the  devices  of  their  patrons,  and  to  eftablifh  the 
natural  rights  of  common  fenfe.  This  formidable  champion 
has  given  the  laft  fatal  blow  to  languifiiing  fophiftry  ;  a  blow 
which  that  (he  may  never  recover,  every  man  mull  wifh,  who 
knows  thebaneful  influence  ofa  Hume's  dark  inventions,  and 
who  defires  to  counteract  it. 

To  put  an  end  to  fpeculative  error,  it  might,  perhaps,  in 
fome  degree,  be  effectual  to  lay  ltfs  ftrefs  upon  metaphyfics 
in  academical  education.  Thofe  who  prefide  over  our  femi- 
naries  are  no  lefs  liberal  than  enlightened,  and  will  furely, 
on  fome  future  day,  if  any  part  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
intt.ru6t.ion  is  trifling  or  pernicious,  renounce  it  with  alacrity. 
But  a  proper  deference  to  their  refpeclable  opinions  renders 
it  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  an  attention  to  this  abftrufe, 
though  otherwife  ufelefs  fcience,  may  tend  to  give  the 
young  mind  a  habit  of  thinking  with  depth  and  preciiion. 
As  a  fevere  difcipline,  it  may  be  advantageous.  Many  a 
manoeuvre  is  taught  the  foldier  in  his  courfe  of  prepara- 
tion for  war,  which  will  feldom  be  ufeful  in  the  field  of 
battle. 

All  thofe  who  have  little  opportunity  of  being  actively 
ferviceable  to  others,  have  an  unqueftionable  right  to  feek 
amufement  in  abftrufe  fpeculation,  or  in  any  other  paftime 
which  is  innocent.  They  may  puzzle  themfelves  for  diver- 
fion  even  in  metaphyfics.  But  if,  in  the  courfe  of  their  en- 
quiries, they  fhould  fall  upon  a  wonderful  difcovery,  which, 
when  divulged,  would  difturb  the  happy  ignorance  of  man- 
kind, let  them  for  once  be  felfifh,  enjoy  it  in  private,  and 
withhold  it  from  the  community. 
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NO    CXLI.       ON      LATIN      VERSE      AS      AH      EXERCISE      AT 
SCHOOLS. 


NO  part  of  claflical  education  has  been  more  generally 
cenfured  and  more  iirmly  adhered  to,  than  that  of 
exercifing  boys  in  the  compoiition  of  Latin  poetry.  The 
trite  remark,  that  a  poet  is  born,  and  not  formed  by  discip- 
line, has  been  urged  againib  it.  It  has  alfo  been  alleged, 
that  the  time  beilowed  on  it  would  be  more  advantageoufly 
fpent  in  the  ftudy  of  things,  and  in  acquiring  a  right  me- 
thod of  exprelTmg  our  fentiments  in  humble  profe.  It  is  ab- 
furd  enough,  fay  the  objectors,  to  exact  a  certain  portion 
of  Englifh  verfe  frgm  the  fcholar;  but  to  perplex  him  with 
Latin  verfe,  at  a  time  when  he  might  be  learning  a 
thoufand  ufeful  thiugs  ;  what  is  it  but  extreme  imprudence, 
countenanced  indeed  by  general  practice,  but  nevertheless 
both  culpable  and  truly  ridiculous  ? 

They  allow,  however,  that  the  cuftom  is  general,  and 
of  long  duration.  Surely  then  that  degree  of  refpect  is 
due  to  the  general  opinion  of  mankind,  and  to  the  wifdom 
of  our  predeceflbrs,  which  leads  us  to  prefume,  that  there 
muft  have  been  fome  benefit  perceived  by  experience  from 
an  inilitution  thus  ancient  and  univerfal.  And  it  is  natural 
to  confider,  whether  a  few  arguments  may  not  be  found  in 
favour  of  a  mode  lilently  and  uniformly  purfued,  amid  the 
loud  clamour  ever)'  where  raifed  againlt  it. 

The  defenders  of  practices  unjuftly  cenfured  often  do  an 
injury  to  their  caufe,  by  admitting  none  of  the  objections 
to  be  reafonable.  We  will  then  allow,  that  to  learn  to 
make  Latin  verfe  is  to  lofe  time,  when  the  fcholar  is  deftin- 
ed  to  fpend  his  life  in  commerical  or  in  mechanical  employ- 
ments. But  at  the  fame  time,  we  muil  infiit  on  its  utility 
to  the  man  of  independent  fortune,  to  the  divine,  the  law- 
yer, the  phyncian,  and  perhaps  to  the  accomplished  military 
commander. 

To  all  thefe,  an  acquaintance  with  the  dailies  will  add 
an  elegance,  fuch  as  tends  to  complete  their  characteis  as 
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gentlemen  as  well  as  fcholars.  -It  is  the  finifhing  poliih  of 
education,  and  operates  on  the  mind,  like  dancing  on  the 
perfon,  by  fuperadding  a  graceful  habit,  But  there  is  no 
method  fo  well  calculated  to  infufe  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  an  author,  as  to  imitate  and  endeavour  to  rival  his  excel- 
lencies. To  write  Virgilian  verfe  with  true  elegance,  it  is 
necerTary  to  commit  to  memory  every  phrafe  ;  to  catch  the 
very  fpirit  of  Virgil  ;  to  mark  the  varied  paufes  of  his  ver- 
fes,  the  length  of  his  periods,  the  peculiar  grace  of  his  ex- 
preflions  ;  and  to  gixc  the  whole  compofition  a  majedic 
dignity.  All  thefe  requiiites  to  poetical  compofition  in  Lai- 
tin,  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  frequent  and  attentive  perufaj 
of  the  noble  Mantuan. 

The  firfl-fruits  of  genius  produced  by  the  fineft  writers 
that  adorn  our  annals,  were  compofitions  in  Latin  ver  e, 
Milton,  at  a  boyifh  age,  wrote  it  with  great  elegance.  Cow- 
ley excelled  in  it  early.  Addifon  was  much  celebrated 
for  his  juvenile  efTays  in  it.  Prior  began  with  writing  La- 
tin epigrams.  All  the  great  men  who  have  been  educated 
at  public  fchools,  where  it  is  invariably  an  exercife,  were,  du- 
ring  feveral  years,  obliged  to  compofe  it  as  a  daily  talk  ; 
and  though  many  of  them  were  never  diftinguifhed  in  poe- 
try, yet  they  derived  confiderable  advantages  from  the  at- 
tempt, as  will  probably  appear  from  the  following  reflec- 
tions. 

Difficulty  is  naturally  painful  ;  but  to  overcome  it 
caufes  a  very  fenfible  pkafure  and  facilitates  future  con- 
quells,  by  adding  courage.  To  write  Latin  verfe,  is  cer- 
tainly an  arduous  talk  to  a  young  boy  ;  but  the  authority 
of  his  matter,  and  a  fpirit  of  emulation,  urge  him  to  attempt 
with  alacrity  what  his  own  indolence  would  have  led  him 
to  negledt.  Long  practice  gives  facility.  He  linds  he 
has  overcome  what  he  once  thought  infurmountable.  "When 
any  new  undertaking  offers  itfelf  in  future  with  a  difficult 
and  forbidding  afpect,  he  is  not  affrighted  ;  for  he  recollects, 
that  he  has  already  performed  that  which  appeared  to  him 
impracticable.  The  exertion  neceffary  to  accomplifh  what 
is  not  eafy,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  give  the  mind  frefh 
vigour. 

,A  fubjeft  taken  from  a  claflic,  a  moral  fentiment,  or  an 
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ingenious  remark,  is  given  to  a  boy  as  a  fubjeft  of  meditati* 
on  to  employ  his  leifure  during  the  intervals  of  fchool.  He 
is  taught,  that  there  mult  be  an  unity  in  his  defign  ;  that 
he  nmit  invent  a  tliought,  on  which  he  is  to  difplay,  if  he 
^an,  good  fenfe  and  Augultan  wit,  exprefled  in  the  moll  ele- 
gant verification*  This  tends  to  give  a  knowledge  of 
things,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  renders  it  necefiary  to  call 
to  his  alhilance  all  his  ciaflical  phrafeology.  He  muil  re- 
volve  many  ideas  in  his  mind  before  this  thought  occurs.  In 
t  hi  3  pro  eels  he  exercifes  the  powers  of  judgment,  of  discrimi- 
nation, oftalte.  He  recollects  all  his  reading,  he  reviews  all 
he  has  feen  and  heard,  he  fearches  his  books  on  fimilar  to* 
prcs,  and  at  once  improves  what  he  has  obtained,  and  makes 
new  acquiiitions. 

He  who  has  been  converfant  in  great  fchools  will  have 
feen  copies  of  verfes  written  as  the  exercifes  of  an  evening, 
in  which  were  difplayed  wit,  humour,  fine  language,  inge- 
nious turns  harmonious  verfe,  and  very  fhrewd  obfervations 
on  men  and  things.  Such  were  the  Lufus  Weftmonafteri- 
enfes  ;  fuch  were  many  in  the  Mufe  Etonenfes,  and  fuch  are 
thoufands  that  have  never  yet  been  offered  to  the  public 
view.  It  is  a  known  truth,  that  many  of  the  boys  who 
were  engaged  in  thefe  ufeful  fports  of  a  fertile  genius,  after- 
ivards  became  diflinguifned  members  of  the  literary  or  the 
political  republic  ;  and  they  owed  much  of  that  good  recep- 
tion which  they  met  with  in  the  world,  to  the  fame  and 
merit  of  ciaflical  fcholarfhip,  acquired  at  their  fchool. 

Every  liberal  fcholar  delires  to  extend  his  views,  and  to 
be  enabled  to  derive  literary  pleafure  from  all  that  is  capa- 
ble of  affording  it,  If  he  has  formed  no  tafte  for  modern 
Latin  poetry,  he  will  be  a  Itranger  to  many  moft  pieafing 
productions.  But  he  cannot  have  a  juft  relifh  for  them, 
unlefs  he  has  a  knowledge  of  profody,  and  of  their  vari- 
ous metres  ;  and  of  thefe  he  can  feldom  have  a  perfect 
knowledge,  fudi  a  knowledge  as  will  enable  him  to  judge  of 
their  finer  graces,  without  having  compofed  Latin  poetry- 
as  an  exercife. 

It  is  certain,  that  none  of  the  modern  Latinifts  have 
equalled  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  that  the  ciaflical  fludent 
can  no  where  find  entertainment  fo  unmixed  as  in  their 
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original  writings.  But  the  daintiefl  fare  that  an  Apicuu 
ever  invented,  ceafed  to  pleafe  when  conftantly  repeated. 
Nor  can  he  be  faid  to  have  an  undiftinguifhing  tafle,  or  a 
ccarfe  appetite,  who  feeks  variety  in  the  writing  of  the  Yir- 
gilian  Vida,  and  in  the  fweet  ftrains  of  our  own  Vincent 
Bourne.  There  is  often  a  happy  union  of  the  beauties 
that  diftinguifhed  Ovid,  Tibullus,  and  Martial,  in  the  Car- 
mina  Quadragelimalia.  Rapin,  Vanier,  Buchanan,  and 
Browne,  feem  to  have  written  Latin  terfe  with  an  eafe, 
which  would  almoft  lead  to  a  fuppofition  than  Latin  was 
their  vernacular  language.  In  rnifcellaneous  publications 
«f  our  own  and  other  nations,  the  man  of  tafte  will  find  a 
multitude  of  poematia,  which  he  may  read  with  pleafure, 
and  without  danger  of  corrupting  the  purity  cf  his  flyle. 
Merely  as  the  means  of  enjoying  a  fweet  and  innocent 
pleafure  in  greater  perfection, of  filling  up  a  leifure  hour  with 
an  elegant  amufement,  the  compofition  of  Latin  verfe  may 
be  jultly  recommended  to  the  affluent  and  the  generous 
youth,  who  enjoys,  and  knows  how  to  value,  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. Others,  it  mull  be  owned,  will  be  much  better  em- 
ployed in  learning  their  pence- table. 


No.  CXLII.  ON  THE  INSENSIBILITY  OF  THE  KEN- 
TO  THE  CHARMS  OF  A  FEMALE  MIND  CULTIVATED 
WITH    POLITE   AND   SOLID  LITERATURE.      IN  A   LETTER. 


S  I  R, 

I  A  M  the  only  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  who,  en  the 
death  of  my  mother,  which  happened  when  I  was 
about  three  years  old,  concentered  his  affections  0:1  me,  and 
thought  he  could  not  difplay  his  love  more  effectually  than 
in  giving  me  a  good  education.  His  houfe  was  fituated  in 
a  folitary  village,  and  he  had  but  little  parochial  duty,  fo 
that  there  was  fcarcely  any  thing  to  divert  his  attention 
from  this  object.  He  had  ever  been  devoted  to  letters,  and 
confidered  learning,  next  to  virtue,  as  the  nobleft  diilinclion 
of-human  nature. 

As  foon  as  I  coulci  read,  I  was  initiated  in  Lilly's  Gram- 
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mar,  and  before  I  was  eight  years  old,  could  repeat  every 
rule  in  it  with  t\\f  gieatelt  accuracy.  I  was  taught  indeed 
all  kinds  of  needle  work  ;  but  two  hours  in  every  day  were 
invariably  let  apart  for  my  improvement  in  Latin.  I  foon 
perfected  my  felt"  in  the  elementary  parts,  and  had  read  Pha> 
drus  and  Cornelius  Nepos  with  a  Uriel  attention  to  the 
grammatical  conftru&ion  of  every  word  and  phrafe  which 
they  contained.  From  thee  I  was  advanced  to  Virgil  and 
Horace.  Under  the  direction  of  fo  good  a  claflic  as  my 
father,  I  foon  acquired  a  taile  for  their  beauties,  and  not 
only  read  them  through  with  great  delight,  but  committed 
their  more  beautiful  pafiages  to  memory. 

My  father  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  my  prcf.ciency,  and 
with  the  talk  of  initrueting  the  object  of  his  tendereft  love, 
tiiul  he  refoived  to  carry  my  improvements  higher,  and  to 
open  to  my  view  the  fpacious  fields  or  Grecian  literature. 
The  Greek  Grammar  I  mattered  with  great  eafe,  and  I 
found  a  fvvcetnefs  in  the  language  which  amply  repaid  me 
fp»  the  little  difficulties  I  fomeiimes  encountered.  From 
the  Greek  Teftament  I  proceeded  to  the  Cyropsedia  of  Xe- 
ijophqn,  the  Orations,  of  Demosthenes,  the  Dialogues  cf 
Plato,  and  the  Iliad  and  Odyfiey  of  Homer.  That  I  re- 
ceived great  improvement  from  this  courfe,  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  but  the  pleasure  cf  it  aloiie  was  to  me  a  fufficient  re- 
ward. I  was  enabled  to  drink  at  the  fountain-head,  while 
others  were  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  the  di riant 
poll  .ted  ftream.  I  found  that  no  tranflations  whate- 
ver, however  accurately  they  might  exhibit  the  fenfe  of  ori- 
ginals could  expref3  the  beauties  of  the  language.  I  was 
poffefled  of  a  power  of  infpecting  thefe  volumes,  in  admi- 
ration of  which  the  world  has  long  agreed,  but  from  which 
my  fex  has  been  for  the  moil  part  unreafonably  excluded. 
It  was  a  noble  privilege,  and  I  value  myfelf  upon  it ;  but  I 
hope  and  believe  I  did  net  defpife  thofe  who  had  not  par- 
taken of  it  folely  for  want  of  opportunities. 

The  French  and  Italian  languages  became  eafy  after  my 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin,  and  my  father  was  of  opinion 
that  they  are  indifpenfably  neceiTary  to  the  modern  fcholar. 
In  French  I  read  Rollin,  Boileau,  Fofttenelle,  Voiture, 
Bouhours,  Bruyere,  RouiTeau,  Voltaire,  and  Marmontel  $ 
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in  Italian,  Petrarch,  Taffo,  Ariofto,  Guicciardin,  and  the 
Cortegiano  of  Caftiglione.  All  thefe  gave  me  a  degree  of 
pieafure,  which  I  am  fure  none  would  be  without  who  are 
capable  of  obtaining  it. 

After  having  laid  a  foundation  in  the  languages,  which 
I  believe  is  leldom  done  with  fuccefs  but  at  an  early  age, 
my  father  allowed  me  to  feaft  without  controul  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  my  own  country.  The  learning  I  had  acquired 
enabled  me  to  read  them  critically,  and  to  underftand  all 
their  allulions.  The  beil  writers  abound  fo  much  in  quo- 
tations, that  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  ancient  languages,  limit  often  be  mor- 
tified at  their  inability  to  unlock  the  concealed  treafure. 

All  the  cla!f:cal  poets,  from  Shakefpeare  to  Pope,  were 
my  iludy  and  delight.  Hiftory,  which  my  father  always 
recommended  as  peculiarly  fuited  to  adorn  the  female  mind, 
was  a  favourite  purfuit.  I  digeiled  Hume  and  Robertfon, 
and  took  a  pieafure  in  every  biographical  anecdote  I  could 
::.  After  reading  a  life,  or  the  hiftory  of  any  parti- 
cular event,  I  was  always  defi red  by  my  father  to  give  my 
ientiments  upon  it  in  writing  ;  an  exercife  which  I  found 
to  be  attended  with  great  advantage. 

I  never  penetrated  deeply  into  the  fciences,  yet  I  could 
not  reft  fatished  without  a  iuperficial  knowledge  of  aftro- 
nomy,  of  the  folar  fyltem,  of  experimental  philofophy,  and 
of  geography,  mathematical,  phyiical,  and  political.  This 
tittle  was  neceflary  f:r  rational  convcrfation,  and  I  had  nei- 
ther time  nor  tafte  for  fcientific  reiinements.  Poetry  was 
my  ddight,  and  I  fometimes  wrote  it,  as  the  partiality  of 
my  poor  father  led  him  to  alTert,  in  a  pleating  manner. 

I  do  not  make  it  a  merit  of  my  own,  becaufe  it  was  aU 
tirely  owing  to  my  father's  direction,  that  with  all  my  at- 
tention to  books  I  did  not  neglect  the  ornamental  accom- 
plishments. My  father  excelled  in  mufic,  and  he  taught 
me  to  play  on  the  harpfichord.  He  engaged  a  good  maf- 
ter  to  inftruct  me  in  dancing,  and  he  always  cautioned  me 
againil  that  neglect  of  drefs  and  of  accurate  cleanlinefc, 
which,  he  faid,  had  fometimes  involved  literary  ladies  in 
deferved  difgrace.  He  likewife  inculcated  the  neceflity  of 
avoiding  a  pedantic  mar.ncr  of  converfation,  and  ftrittly 
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charged  me  never  to  be  overbearing,  or  to  (hew  in  the  com- 
pany of  others  the  leait  appearance  of  coufcious  fuperiority. 
I  believe  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  1  complied  with  his 
directions,  and  that  I  talked  with  perfect  eafe  among  the 
fuperficial,  and  neither  expreifed  nor  felt  contempt,  except 
where  vanity  and  affectation  were  combined  with  ignorance. 

Yet,  notwithfianding  my  improvements,  and  my  earaeft 
endeavours  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  invidious,  I 
find  myfelf  received  in  the  world  with  lefs  cordiality  than 
I  had  rcafon  to  expect.  My  own  fex  (land  too  much  in 
awe  of  me  to  bear  me  any  affection.  When  I  come  into 
their  company,  an  universal  filence  would  prevail,  if  it  were 
not  interrupted  by  myfelf.  Though  I  cannot  fay  that  I 
am  treated  rudely,  yet  I  can  eafily  perceive  that  the  civi- 
lities I  receive  are  conftrained  ;  and  I  have  every  rcafon 
to  believe,  that  no  fmall  pains  are  taken  to  traduce  my  cha- 
racter, and  to  ridicule  my  taile  in  drefs,  and  all  the  circum- 
flances  of  external  behaviour.  It  is  kindly  hinted,  that  a 
little  awkwardnefs  and  impropriety  may  be  excufed  in  a 
learned  lady,  and  that  drefs  and  decorum  are  beneath  the 
notice  of  a  poetefs. 

I  have  no  reafofl  to  think  that  my  perfon  is  particularly 
difagreeable  ;  yet,  I  how  not  how  it  is,  I  am  avoided  by 
gentlemen  who  are  ambitious  of  the  company  of  other  la- 
dies. They  have  dropt,  in  the  hearing  of  fome  of  my 
friends,  that  though  they  think  me  extremely  clever,  yet 
they  cannot  reconcile  the  ideas  of  female  attractions  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek.  They  do  not  mean  to  de- 
tract from  my  praife  ;  but  they  mufl  own,  that  I  am  not 
the  woman  after  their  hearts.  They  entertain  a  notion, 
that  a  lady  of  improved  underftanding  will  not  fubmit  to. 
the  lefs  dignified  care3  of  managing  a  houfehold.  She  knows 
how  to  make  verfes,  fays  fome  witty  beau,  but  give  me  the 
woman  who  can  make  a  pudding. 

I  muft  confefs,  I  ever  thought  it  the  mod  valuable  re- 
commendation of  a  wife  to  be  capable  of  becoming  a  con- 
verfable  companion  to  her  hu(band  ;  nor  did  I  ever  con- 
ceive that  the  qualifications  of  a  cook-maid,  a  laundrefs,  or 
a  houfe- keeper,  were  the  moll  defirable  accomplifhments  in 
a  partner  for  life.  A  woman  of  improved  underllanding 
X  2 
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and  real  lento  is   more  lij  a    . 
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No.    CXLIII.       ON     PARENTAL     INDULGENCE. 


THE  love  of  progeny  feems  to  operate  as  ftrongly  in 
the  brute  creation  as  in  the  human  fpecies,  daring 
the  helplefs  age  of  immaturity.  The  guidance  of  iniiind, 
indeed,  as  it  is  mere  decisively  determinate,  fecms  to  bring 
up  an  offspring  with  lefs  deviation  from  the  purpofes  of 
nature,  than  the  fupefior  faculty  of  reaion.  The  greater 
acutenefs  of  reaion  leads  to  hefication,  and  involves  in  error, 
while  it  is  detracted  by  the  variety  of  objects  it  afembles 
for  its  choice.  The  bird  never  injures  its  young  by  reple- 
tion. The  young,  indeed,  of  few  animals,  when  left  to 
the  care  of  the  parent,  without  the  interference  of  man,  is 
found  to  perim.  But  it  is  well  known  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  children  die  in  the  metropolis,  under  the  age  of 
two  years.  '  The  caufe  is  in  general  the  neglect  of  nature 
for  the  aids  of  art,  proceeding  from  a  degree  of  fondnefs; 
which  humiliates  the  parent  to  take  all  the  care  upon  her- 
felf,  and  to  leave  littie  to  the  viable  procefs  of  natural  ener- 
gies. 

If  the  child  furvive  by  the  vigour  of  its  conflitution  to  a 
puerile  age,  even  then  the  fondnefs  of  the  parent,  amiable  in 
its  origin,  but  the  injurious  to  the  object  it  moil  wifhes  to 
benefit,  is  found  to  deitroy  the  very  purpofes  of  living,  by 
endeavouring  to  render  life  pleafurable  to  excefs,  and  with- 
out viciffitude.  If  his  abfence  can  be  fo  far  borne  as  to  per-  - 
mit  him  to  enter  at  a  fchool,  an  earned  dehre  is  exprefTed 
that  he  may  be  indulged  in  all  thofe  luxuries  of  the  table 
which  pollute  the  pure  ftream  of  the  infant  blood,  and,  by 
overloading  the  organs  of  intellect,  preclude  the  poffibility 
of  folid  improvement.  He,  whofe  attention  mould  be  en- 
grafted by  his  book,  and  who  fhould  learn  to  look  on  every 
pleafure  of  the  fenfes  as  a  fubordinate  pleafure,  is  taught,  by 
the  overweening  attachment  of  a  parent,  to  have  little  o- 
ther  care  than  to  pamper  the  groffeft  among  the  animal  ap- 
petites. 

Regularity  of  diet,  and  modefi  decency  in  all  the  circum« 
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fiances  of  feholailic  life,  are  often  reprefented  as  the  re- 
fult  of  a  too  penurious  occonoray  ;  and  the  young  pupil 
no  fooner  returns,  in  the  days  of  vacation,  to  his  paternal 
roof,  than  he  is  crammed  with  delicacies,  to  compen- 
fate  the  penance  he  has  undergone  at  the  place  of  his  edu- 
cation. 

Wc  can  derive  but  little  improvement  from  the  teacher 
we  contemn.  Yet  how  can  the  boy  avoid  contempt  for  the 
mailer,  whom  he  is  taught  to  coniider  as  totally  regard- 
lefs  of  any  thing  but  his  own  fordid  intereft,  and  capable 
of  depriving  the  child  committed  to  his  care  of  his  proper 
fuilenance  ?  But  they  who  are  fenfible  in  other  refpedls, 
are*  rendered,  by  their  fondnefs,  weak  enough  to  believe 
any  calumny  which  a  froward  child  utters  for  the  fake 
of  changing  his  place  of  education,  or  of  remaining  at 
home. 

The  propenfity  to  indulgence  is  fo  flioag,  that  at  the 
matured  age,  and  with  the  raoft  improved  reafon,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  reflraint  it  within  the  limits  of  moderation.  To 
encourage,  inilead  of  checking  this  natural  tendency,  is  in 
effect,  to  nurfc  thole  vices  of  the  future  youth,  and  to  caufe 
thofe  exceffes  of  early  manhood,  which  in  the  endhailen  die 
grey  heirs  of  the  inconhderate  parent  with  forrow  to  the 
grave.  Few  would  be  profligate  in  the  extreme,  it  they 
were  not  untaught  all  the  virtue  they  learn  under  their  tu- 
tors, by  the  example  and  inadvertence  of  their  own  family. 
When  immorality  is  obliquely  recommended  by  a  father's 
practice,  the  infection  is  irrefiftible.  A  tutor's  admonitions 
are  foon  fuppofed  to  proceed  merely  from  official  care,  when 
they  contradict  the  conduct  of  him  whom  a  child  naturally 
loves  above  all  others. 

The  general  cuftom  of  allowing  a  confiderable  weekly 
ftipend,  and  of  giving  pecuniary  prefents  to  the  fchool-boy, 
often  fruftrates  the  intentions  of  education.  It  is  not  like- 
ly that  he  mould  give  his  thoughts  to  literary  improvement, 
who  is  obliged  to  ftudy  how  he  mail  fpend  the  bounty  of 
his  aunts  and  coufins ;  and  whofe  pocket  always  enables  him 
tafind  recreation  without  feeking  it  in  books.  It  would 
be  happy  if  things  could  be  fo  contrived,  that,,  for  want  of 
employment,  he  ihould  Jae  driven  to  thofe  volumes  where 
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employment  of  the  fweeteft  kind  maybe  always  found,  at- 
tended with  the  mod  valuable  advantages.  A  profufion 
of  money  at  a  childifh  age  is  not  uncommonly  the  caufe  of 
fubfequent  extravagance,  and  tends  to  introduce  one  of  the 
moil  pernicious  andleait  curable  vices,  a  propenfity  to  gam- 
ing. But  reafoning  can  avail  little  againft  the  partiality  of 
fome  fond  relation,  who  cannot  fuffer  prefent  pleafure  to  be 
neglected  by  her  favourite,  for  the  fake  of  an  advantage 
which  io  diitant  and  uncertain. 

It  is  ufually  fuppofed  that  maternal  affection  is  flronger 
than  paternal.  There  .is  no  doubt  but  that  it  often  inter- 
pofes,  in  adjuring  the  plan  of  education-  Its  kind  folicitude 
is  too  amiable  to  be  cenfured  with  afperity.  Yet  we  mult 
alien,  that  it  is  not  poftTble  that  a  mother,  though  fenfible 
and  accomplished,  mould  be  \o  well  qualified  to  direct  the 
care  of  a  boy's  education  in  all  its  parts,  as  a  father  of  equal 
abilities.  All  the  important  departments  in  civil  life  are  fil- 
led by  men.  The  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  fenate-houfe,  are  ap- 
propriated to  men.  Men,  from  the  facility  with  which 
they  travel,  and  their  fuperior  hardinefs,  fee  more  of  the 
world  than  Women,  who,  with  the  fame  opportunities,  might 
indeed  make  the  fame  obfervations  ;  but' who,  in  the  prefent 
Hate  of  things,  cannot  judge  of  thofe  qualifications,  attain- 
ments, manners,  and  characters,  which  recommend  to  no- 
tice in  all  the  profefilons  of  life,  and  tend  to  infure  fuccefs. 
Hence  it  is  that  they  are  obferved  to  fet  the  higheft  value 
on  ornamental  accomplishments,  of  the  grace  of  which  their 
fir.e  tafle  is  peculiarly  fenfible  ;  and  to  under-rate  the  more 
folid  attain  merits,  with  the  utility  and  beauty  of  which  their 
Munition  often  keeps  them  unacquainted.  Many  a  fond 
and  feniible  mother  has  controverted  the  neceffity  of  learn- 
ing Latin,  as  a  dead  language,  in  which  there  can  be  no  ufe, 
while  the  living  languages  of  France  and  Italy  are  more 
eafily  attainable,  and  infinitely  more  fafhionable.  Such  a 
judgment  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  ;  nor  does  it  proceed 
from  natural  weaknefs,  but  from  an  unavoidable  unacquaint- 
ance  with  the  charms  of  the  claflics,  and  the  utility  of  La- 
tin in  the  practice  of  every  liberal  art,  in  the  converfatiou 
of  the  enlightened,  and  in  the  ftudy  of  the  moil  admired 
modern  books,  which  abound  in  Latin  quotations,  in  allur 
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fions  to  the  daffies,  and  in  words  which  cannot  be  fully 
underftood  without  undemanding  the  language  from  which 
they  are  derived. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  extreme  tendernefs  of  maternal  af- 
fection will  not  pci  rait  that  flrict  difcipline  to  be  exercifrd 
on  a  beloved  fon,  which,  though  it  has  nothing  in  it  of  harfh 
feverity,  refembles  not  the  foft  and  indulgent  treatment  of 
the  mother  or  rfurfe.  Scarcely  any  thing  of  value  is  brought 
to  perfection  without  fome  care  analogous  to  this  fcholaftic 
difcipline.  The  tree  will  not  produce  its  fruits  in  fufficient 
abundance,  or  with  a  proper  flavour,  unlefs  it  is  chaftifed  :n 
its  luxuriances  by  the-  hand  of  art.  It  is  requifite  that  the 
ftubborn  foil  fnould  be  broken  by  cultivation.  The  moil 
ferviceable  animals  arc  either  ufclefs  or  hurtful,  till  reduced 
to  obedience  by  coercion.  Man,  above  all,  poffeiled  as  he 
is  of  itronger  powers  and  actiter  perceptions,  of  ill  qualities 
no  lefs  than  good,  in  a  fuperior  degree,  requires  all  the  aids 
of  art  to  correct  his  enormities,  and  teach  him  to  act  a  ra- 
tional and  confident  part  in  the  theatre  of  the  world.  Al- 
though the  infliction  of  f?.lut*ry  difcipline  may  give  pain 
even  to  thofe  who  know  it  to  be  falutary,  yet  they  mud  not, 
for  the  fake  of  fparing  their  own  feelings,  act  in  contradic- 
tion to  their  judgment,  and  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  thofe 
whom  they  moft  tenderly  love.  Exceffrve  lenity  and  indul- 
gence are  ultimately  excefTive  rigour. 

With  the  excellent  effects  of  Spartan  difcipline,  every 
one  is  acquainted.  Of  the  lamentable  confequences  of  mo-, 
dern  relaxation,  daily  experience  furnifhes  examples.  The 
puerile  age  is  patient  and  tractible.  Reformation  muft  be* 
gin  there.  Temperance,  diligence,  modefty,  and  humility, 
cannot  be  too  early  inculcated.  Thefe  will  lead  through 
the  temple  of  virtue  to  the  temple  of  honour  and  happinefs. 
In  this  progrefs,  flrict  difcipline  will  fornetimes  be  necefTa- 
ry  ;  but  let  not  the  pretence  of  proper  correction  give  an 
opportunity  for  the  gratification  of  vindictive  cruelty.  In- 
humanity, even  in  a  Buiby,  admits  not  of  palliation. 
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CXLIV.    ON   THE    POEMS   ATTRIBUTED  TO   ROWLEY, 


THERE  are  many  truths  which  we  firmly  believe, 
though  we  are  unable  to  refute  every  argument 
which  the  extreme  fubtilty  of  refined  learning  may  advance 
■  D  invalidate  them.  When  I  read  the  researches  of  thofe 
learned  antiquaries  who  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
the  poems  attributed  to  Rowley  were  really  written  by  him, 
I  obferve  many  ingenious  remarks  in  confirmation  of  their 
opinion,  which  it  would  be  tedious,  if  not  difficult,  to  con- 
trovert. But  I  no  fooner  turn  to  the  poems,  than  the  hr 
bour  of  the  antiquaries  appears  only  a  wafte  of  time  and  inge- 
nuity, and  I  am  involuntarily  forced  to  join  in  placing  that 
laurel,  which  he  feems  fo  well  10  have  deferved,  on  the  brow 
of  Chatterton. 

The  poems  b«ar  io  many  marks  of  fuperior  genius,  that 
they  have  deiervediy  excited  the  general  attention  of  polite 
fcho.ars,  and  are  coniidered  as  the  moil  remarkable  produc- 
tions in  modern  poetry.  We  have  many  inilances  01  poe- 
tical eminence  at  an  early  age  ;  but  neither  Cowley,  Milton, 
Kor  Pope,  ever  produced  any  thing  while  they  were  boys., 
which  can  juitlybe  compared  to  the  poems  of  ChattertoP. 
The  learned  antiquaries  do  not  indeed  difpute  their  excel- 
lence. They  extol  in  the  higheft  terms  of  applaufe.  They 
raife  their  favourite  Rowley  to  a  rivalry  with  Homer  ;  but 
they  make  the  very  merit  of  the  works  an  argument  againil 
the  real  author.  Is  it  poflible,  fay  they,  that  a  hoy  could 
produce  compofition  fo  beautiful  and  fo  malted y  ?  That  a 
common  boy  mould  produce  them  is  not  pofiible  ;  but  that 
they  mould  be  produced  by  a  boy  of  an  extraordinary  geni- 
us, fuch  a  genius  as  was  that  of  Homer  and  Spakefpeare  ; 
fuch  a  genius  as  appears  not  above  once  in  many  centu- 
ries thoug;h  a  prodigy,  is  fuch  an  one  as  by  no  means  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  rational  credibility, 

That  Chatterton  was  fuch  a  genius,  his  manners  and  his 
life  in  fome  degree  evince.  He  had  all  the  tremulous  fen*- 
fibility  of  genius,  all  its  eccentricities,  all  its  pride,  and  ail 
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£ts  fpirit.  Even  his  death,  unfortunate  and  wicked  as  it  was, 
displayed  a  haughtinefs  of  foul,  which  urged  him  to  fpurn 
a  world,  where  even  his  exalted  genius  could  not  vindicate 
Jiim  from  contempt,  indigence,  and  contumely. 

Againft  the  opinion  of  his  fuperiority  of  genius,  the  mif- 
cellanies  which  he  published  in  a  periodical  pamphlet,  are 
triumphantly  produced.  But  what  proof  is  there,  that  all 
which  are  attributed  to  him  are  really  his  own  ?  They  are 
collected  after  his  death  ;  collected,  I  fuppofe,  by  conjec- 
ture and  publimed  in  a  feparate  volume,  with  all  the  typo- 
graphical errata  of  the  hafty  pamphlets  from  which  they 
are  reprinted.  But  in  many  of  the  pieces  which  were  con- 
fefTedly  written  by  him,  there  are  marks  of  genius  not  in* 
deed  equal  to  thofe  of  the  counterfeit  Rowley,  but  fuch  as 
prove,  that  the  boy  who  wrote  them  could  write  better. 
In  compofmg  the  ancient  poems  all  his  attention  had  been 
exerted.  It  was  the  firft,  and  feems  to  have  been  the  great- 
eft,  object  of  his  life,  to  raife  himfelf  to  future  eminence  by 
the  inftrumentality  of  a  fictitious  poet  of  a  former  age, 
Nights,  if  not  days,  were  devoted  to  the  work  ;  for  we 
have  it  on  record,  that  he  ufedto  lit  awake  in  his  chamber 
during  the  filence  of  midnight.  But  the  little  compofiti- 
ons  which  he  wrote  for  the  magazines  were  either  written 
in  a  carelefs  mood,  when  he  relaxed  his  mind  from  his  grand 
work,  or  in  a  moment  of  diftrefs,  when  an  extemporary  ef- 
fay,  or  copy  of  verfes,  was  neceffary  to  procure  him  a  half- 
penny roll  and  a  draught  of  fmall  beer.  When  he  found 
that  the  editors  were  more  defirous  of  quantity  than  qua- 
lity, and,  amidll  the  numerous  volunteers  in  their  fervice, 
feemed  backward  to  enorao-e  with  one  who  wanted  a  Hi- 
pend,  he  forefaw  that  even  the  little  which  nature  wanted 
would  not  be  fupplied — He  faw  and  refigned  his  indignant 
fpirit. 

Unfortunate  boy  !  fhort  and  evil  were  thy  days,  but 
thy  fame  (hall  be  immortal.  Hadft  thou  been  known  to 
the  munificent  patrons  of  genius- — 

Unfortunate  boy  !  poorly  waft  thou  accommodated  du- 
ring thy  fhort  fojourning  among  us  ;-^-rudely  waft  thou 
treated, — forely  did  thy  feeling  foul  fufFer  from  the  fcorn 
of  the  unworthy  ;  and  there  are,  at  laft,  thofe  who  wiih  to 
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rgb  thee  of  thy  only  meed,  thy  poflhumous  glory.  Severe 
too  are  the  ceniurers  of  thy  morals.  In  the  gloomy  mo- 
ments of  defpondency,  I  Kar  thou  haft  uttered  impious  and 
blafpucmoJo  thoughts,  which  none  can  defend,  and  which 
neithei  thy  youth,  nor  thy  fiery  ipirit,  nor  thy  filiation, 
can  excttfe«  But  let  thy  more  rigid  cenfors  reflect,  that 
tl'ou  waft  literally  and  ilrictly  but  a  boy.  Let  many  of 
thy  bittercft  enemies  reflect  what  were  their  own  religious 
principles,  and  whether  they  had  any,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, fifteen,  and  iixteen.  Surely  it  is  a  fevere  and  an  un- 
juit  furmife,  that  thou  wouldll  probably  have  ended  thy 
life  as  a  victim  of  the  laws,  if  thou  hadit  not  iinifhed  it  as 
thou  didft  ;  fmce  the  very  acl  by  which  thou  durft  put  an 
eyd  to  thy  painful  exigence,  proves  that  thou  thoughteft  it 
better  to  die,  than  to  fupport  life  by  theft  or  violence.    / 

The  fpeculative  errors  of  a  boy  who  wrote  from  the  fud- 
den  fuggeftions  of  pailion  or  defpondency,  who  is  not  con- 
v  iclcd  of  any  immoral  or  diihoneft  aci  in  confequence  of 
in's  (peculations,  ought  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion.  But 
there  feems  to  be' a  general  and  inveterate  dillike  to  the  boy, 
e xcluhvely  of  the  poet  ;  a  diilike  which  many  will  be  ready 
to  impute,  and,  indeed,  not  without  the  appearance  of  rea- 
fon,  to  that  infolence  and  envy  of  the  little  great,  which 
cannot  bear  to  acknowledge  fo  tranfeeudent  and  command- 
ing a  fuperiority  in  the  humble  .child  of  want  and  obfeuritv. 

Malice,  if  there  was  any,  may  finely  now  be  at  reft  ;  for 
u  Cold  he  lies  tn  the  grave  below."  But  where  were  ye, 
O  ye  friends  to  genius,  when,  thing  with  difappointment* 
dinxeflec!  for  food  and  raiment,  with  every  frightful  form 
of  human  mifery  painted  on  his  fine  imagination,  poor 
Chatterton  funk  in  defpair  ?  Alas  !  ye  knew  him  not  then, 

and  now  it  is  too  Lte,- 

For  now  he  is  dead  ; 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree, 
So  fang  the   fweet  youth,  in   as  tender  an  elegy  as  ever 
flowed  from  a  feeling  heart. 

In  return  for  the  pleafure  I  have  received  from  thy  po- 
'-rr.Sj  I  nay  thee,  poor  b-">y,  t,he  trifling  tribute  of  my  praife, 
Thyfeif  thou  haft  emblazoned  ;  thine  own  monument  thoi* 

Vol,  II.  Y 
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had  erected.  But  they  whom  thou  haft  delighted,  feel  a 
pleaiure  in  vindicating  thine  honours  from  the  rude  attacks 
of  detraction.  Thy  lentiments,  thy  verfe,  thy  rythm,  all 
are  modern,  all  are  thine.  By  the  help  of  gloffaries  and 
dictionaries,  and  the  perufal  of  many  old  Englilh  writers, 
thou  hail  been  able  to  tranflate  the  language  of  the  pre- 
fect time  into  that  of  former  centuries.  Thou  haft  built 
an  artificial  ruin.  The  ftones  are  mofTy  and  old,  the  whole 
fabric  appears  really  antique  to  the  diftant  and  the  carelefs 
fpeclator ;  even  the  connoifieur,  who  pores  with  fpe&acles 
on  the  fingle  ftones,  andinfpects  the  mofTy  concretions  with 
an  antiquarian  eye,  boldly  authenticates  its  antiquity  ;  but 
they  who  examine  without  prejudice,  and  by  the  criterion 
of  common  fenfe,  clearly  difcover  the  cement  and  the  work- 
man  (hip  of  a  modern  mafon. 

But  though  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  the  po- 
ems were  written  by  Chatterton,  yet  I  mean  not  to  dictate 
to  others,  nor  will  I  engage  in  controverfy.  1  have  expref- 
fed  my  feelings  as  thofe  of  a  reader,  who,  though  he  ref- 
pecls  the  ftudy  of  antiquities,  diflikes  the  blind  prejudices 
of  the  mere  antiquary.  I  leave  the  weapons  of  controverfy 
to  be  wielded  by  thofe  powerful  champions  in  the  caufe  of 
Chatterton,  a  Tyrwhitt  and  a  Warton.  I  give  a  iingle 
vote  for  Chatterton  j  but  I  can  make  no  intereft  in  his 
favour. 


No.    CXLV.       ON    THE     MORAL  TENDENCY    OF   THE     WRI- 
TINGS   OF     STERNE. 


IT  is  the  privilege  of  genius,  like  the  fun,  to  gild  every 
objed  on  which  it  emits  its  iuftre.  If  the  influence 
of  its  light  and  heat  be  directed  on  deformity  itfelf,  fome- 
thing  of  an  agreeable  tinge  js  communicated  ;  and  that 
which  naturally  excites  horror  and  averlion,  begins  at  laft 
to  pleafe.  .Genius,  like  the  fabulous  power  of  a  Midas, 
feerns  to  convert  all  it  touches  into  gold,  and,  with  the 
wonderful  property  of  the  philofophers  ftone,  to  tranfmute 
the  bafeU  to  the  pureft  metal.  Hence  it  has  happened,«that 
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doctrines  which  common  fenfe  and  common  prudence  have 
repudiated,  are  no  fooner  recommended  by  writers  of  geni- 
us, than  they  are  received  without  debate,  and  admired  as 
the  ultimate  discoveries  of  improved  philofophy.  Let  the 
fame  opinions  be  advanced  by  a  dull  writer,  and  even  the 
vain  and  the  vicious,  whom  they  tend  to  encourage,  will 
refute  and  diiavow  them,  from  principles  of  pride  and  of 
ihame. 

That  Sterne  poflefTcd  a  fine  particle  of  real  genius,  if 
our  reafon  were  difpofed  to  deny  it,  our  fenfations  on  pe- 
ruling  him  will  fully  evince.  It  is,  1  think,  an  infallible 
proof  of  real  genius,  when  a  writer  polTciles  the  power  of 
lhaking  the  nerves,  or  of  affecting  the  mind  in  the  molt 
lively  ma.iner  in  a  few  words,  and  with  the  moft  perfect 
fnnplicity  of  language.  Such  a  power  confpicuoufly  marks 
both  a  Shakcfpeare  and  a  Sterne  ;  though  Sterne  is  far  be- 
low Shakefpeare  in  the  icale  of  genius. 

1  am  ready  to  allow  to  Sterne  another  and  a  moft  exalt- 
ed merit,  belldes  and  above  the  praife  of  genius.  There 
never  was  a  heathen  philofopher,  of  any  age  or  nation,  who 
has  recommended  in  fo  affecting  a  manner,  the  benignant 
doctrines  of  a  general  philanthropy.  He  has  corrected 
the  acrimony  of  the  heart,  fmoothed  the  afperities  of  na- 
tural temper,  and  taught  the  milk  of  human  kindnefs  to 
flow  ail-cheerily  (it  is  his  own  expreffion)  in  gentle  and  un- 
interrupted channels. 

To  have  effected  fo  amiable  a  purpofe  is  a  great  praife, 
a  diftinguilhed  honour.  I  lament  that  the  praife  is  lcrTened 
and  the  honour  fullied  by  many  faults  and  many  follies, 
which  render  the  writings  of  Sterne  juftly  and  greatly  re- 
prehenfible. 

If  we  confider  them  as  compofitions,  and  are  guided  in 
pur  judgment  by  the  dictates  of  found  criticifm,  and  by 
thole  iVandards  of  excellence,  the  rectitude  of  which  has 
been  decided  by  the  testimony  of  the  politeft  ages,  it  will 
be  necelTary  to  pronounce  on  them  a  fevere  fentence.  The 
great  critic  of  antiquity  required,  as  the  neceffary  conlli- 
tuents  of  a  legitimate  compofition,  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end.  I  believe  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  them  in 
the    chaotic  confufton    of  Trillram  Shandy.      But,    dif- 
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regarding  the  tribunal  of  Ai-iitotle,  to  which  the  modern 
pretenders  to  genius  do  not  con  der  themielvts  as  amena- 
ble, it  will  {till  be  true,  even  by  the  decisions  ef  rcafon  aJid 
common  fenfe,  that  his  writings  abound  with  faults. 

Obfcurity  has  always  been  deemed  one  of  the  greateft 
errors  of  which  a  writer  can  be  guilty  ;  and  there  have  been 
few  readers,  except  thofe  who  thought  that  the  acknow- 
ledgment would  derogate  from  their  reputation  for  wifdom, 
who  have  not  complained  that  Triilram  Shandy  is  in  many 
places  difguftfully  obfcure. 

The  admirers  of  Sterne  extol  his  wit.  Eut  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  that  his  wit  is  of  the  lowefl  kind,  and  the 
eafieft  of  invention  ;  for  is  it  not  for  the  moft  part  allufive 
obfeenity  ?  a  fpecies  of  wit  to  be  found  in  its  fulled  per- 
fection in  the  vulgareft  and  vilefl  haunts  of  vice  ?  -  It  is, 
indeed,  eafy  to  attracl  the  notice  and  the  admiration  of  the 
youthful  and  the  wanton,  by  exhibiting  loofe  images  under 
a  tranfparent  veil.  It  is  true  indeed  there  is  ufually  a  veil, 
and  the  decent  are  therefore  tempted  to  read  ;  but  the  veil, 
like  the  affected  modeity  of  a  courtezan,  ferves  only  as  an 
artifice  to  facilitate  corruption. 

The  praiie  of  humour  has  been  lav i Hied  on  him  with  pe- 
culiar bounty.  If  quaintnefs  is  humour,  the  praife  is  all 
his  own,  and  let  Cervantes  and  Fielding  bow  their  heads  to 
Sterne.  They  who  admire  Uncle  Toby,  Doctor  Slop,  and 
Corporal  Trim,  as  natural  characters,  or  as  exhibiting  true 
humour  in  their  manners  and  converfations,  are  little  ac- 
quainted with  naure,  and  have  no  juft  tafte  for  genuine  hu- 
mour. It  is  evident  enough  that  the  author  meant  to  be  hu- 
morous and  witty,  and  many  of  his  readers,  in  the  abundance 
of  their  good-nature,  have  taken  the  will  for  the  deed. 

But  till  obfcurity,  till,  obfeenity,  till  quaintnefs,  till  im- 
pudence, till  oddity,  and  mere  wantonnefs,  wildnefs,  and 
extravagance,  are  perfections  in  writing,  Triitram  Shan- 
dy cannot  juftly  claim  the  rank  to  which  it  has  been 
raifed  by  folly  and  faihion,  by  caprice,  libertinifm,  and 
ignorance.  I  know  that  this  cenfure  will  be  confider  d  ai 
blafphemy  by  the  idolators  of  Sterne  ;  but  I  hope  it  will 
not  four  that  rnilk  of  human  kindnefs  which  they  may  have 
imbibed  from  bis  writings ;  and  to  an  excefiive  degree  of 
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which  many  Toft  and  and  effeminate  perfons  affectedly  pre* 
tend.  Let  thdr  philanthropy  reprefs  awhil?  their  referrt- 
ment,  and  I  will  venture  to  predict,  that  tine  will  infenti- 
bly  ltrip  the  writer  of  thofe  honours  which  never  belonged  to 
him. 

But  will  you  allow  his  fcrmons  no  merit  ?  I  allow  fome 
of  them  the  merit  of  the  pathetic  ;  but  the  laborious  at- 
tempts to  be  witty  and  humorous  have  fpoiled  the  greater 
part  of  them.  The  appearance  of  fincerity  is  one  of  the  bed 
beautiesof  afermon.  But  Sterne  items  as  ifhe  were  laughing 
at  his  audience,  as  if  he  had  afcended  the  pulpit  in  a  frolic, 
and  preached  in  mockery.  Had  he  however  written  nothing 
but  his  fermons,  he  certainly  would  not  have  been  ceniured 
as  the  deltroyer  of  the  moras  and  the  happinefs  of  private 
life. 

There  are,  indeed,  exquifite  touches  of  the  pathetic  in- 
teifperfed  throughout  all  his  works.  His  pathetic  ftorlcs 
are  greatly  admired.  The  pathetic  was  the  chief  excellence 
of  his  writings  ;  his  admirers  will  be  difpleafed  if  cne  wert 
to  add,  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  admits  of  unalloyed 
applaufe.  It  is  certainly  this  which  chielly  adorns  the  Sen- 
timental Journey  :  a  work  which,  whatever  are  its  merits, 
has  had  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  virtue,  and  confequent- 
ly  on  the  happinefs,  of  public  and  private  i'ociety. 

That  foftnefs,  that  afFe&ed  and  exceflive  fympathy  at 
flrft  fight,  that  fentimental  affection,  which  is  but  lujlin  d'tf- 
guifet  and  which  is  lb  flrongly  infpired.  by  the  Sentimental 
Journey  and  by  Triftram  Shandy,  have  been  the  rein  of 
thoufands  of  our  countrymen  and  country-women,  who  fan- 
cied, that  while  they  were  breaking  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  they  were  actuated  by  the  fine  feelings  of  fsnHt/^nfal 
ajfedion.  How  much  are  divorces  multiplied  fir.ee  Sterne 
appeared ! 

Sterne  himfelf,  with  all  his  pretenfions,  is  faid  to  have  dis- 
played in  private  life,  a  bad  and  a  hard  heart ;  and  I  fhall  not 
hefitate  to  pronounce  him,  though  many  admire  him  aus  the 
firfl  of  philofopers,  the  grand  promoter  of  adultry,  and  eve^ 
jy  fpecies  of  illicit  commerce. 


Ya 
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No.  CXLVI.  ON  THE  WEIGHT  AND  EFFICACY  WHICH 
MORALITY  MAY  DERIVE  FROM  THE  INFLUENCE  AND 
EXAMPLE     OF    THOSE     WHO     4RE      CALLED    THE     GREAT. 


IT  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  world  abounds  with  moral 
initruction,  and  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  good  thing  fo 
eaiily  obtained  as  good  advice  ;  but  it  is  no  lefs  true,  that 
moral  initruction  and  good  advice  are  found  to  pofTefs  a  very 
fmall  degree  of  influence  in  the  bufy  walks  of  active  life. 
In  the  church,  we  hear  the  fcriptures  read  and  fermons 
preached  ;  in  the  library,  wc  ftudy  and  admire  the  mora- 
lity of  the  philosophers  ;  but  how  few,  in  the  actual  pur- 
fuits  of  ambition,  of  irttereft,  of  pleafure,  and  even  in 
the  common  occupations  and  intercourfe  of  ordinary  life, 
Suffer  their  conduct  to  be  regulated  by  the  precept  of  a 
Solomon,  of  a  Socrates,  or  of  Him  who  was  greater  than 
cither  ! 

No  fentence  is  triter,  than  that  example  is  more  powerful 
than  precept  :  but  when  the  example  is  fet  by  the  rich 
and  the  great,  its  influence  on  the  herd  of  mankind  becomes 
irrefiftible.  What  can  books  effect  ?  what  avail  the  gentle 
admonitions  of  the  retired  moraliit,  againft  the  examples  of 
lords,  dukes,  and  Eaii  India  nabobs  ?  Can  the  Hill  final! 
voice  of  conscience  be  heard  by  thofe  who  live  in  the  noific 
and  tumult  of  pleafurable  purfuits  ;  or  can  the  mild  doc- 
trines of  the  humble  Jefus  be  attended  to,  amid  the  agitati- 
ons of  the  gaming  table,  and  the  debaucheries  of  a  brothel? 
A  vicious  nobleman,  orprofligatcman  of  fafhion,  contributes 
more  to  extirpate  morality,  and  diminim  the  little  portion 
of  happinefs  which  is  allowed  to  mankind,  than  all  the  ma- 
lignant writings  of  the  lecptics,  from  Mandeville  and  Bo- 
lingbroke,  down  to  the  feeble,  yet  conceited  writer,  who 
infinuates  his  corrupt  and  infidel  opinions  under  the  fair 
femblance  of  an  elegant  hiftory.  I  cannot  help  obferving, 
when  I  think  of  this  laft  and  recent  attempt,  that  it  refem- 
bles  that  of  the  evil  fpi.  it,  who  when  he  beguiled  the  mother 
of  mankind,  and  ruined  all  her  progeny,  ufed  the  foft  words 
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of  an  attested  eloquence.  The  ferpent  was  however  curfed  ; 
but  the  wilv  hiitorian  is  invited  to  a  court,  rewarded  with 
places  of  honour  and  advantage,  and  eagerly  enrolled  in  the 
legi  dative  body  of  a  mighty  and  a  chriiliau  nation. 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  when  a  government  bellows  pe- 
culiar honour  on  men  who  have  written  againit  the  religion 
of  their  country \  and  who  have  impioufly  fought  againit  the 
King  of  kings,  it  mull  lofe  the  refped  and  attaehment  of  all 
good  men.  The  religion  of  a  country  is  unqueitionably 
worthy  of  more  foiicitude  in  its  prefervation  than  the  poli- 
tical conftitution,  however  excellent  and  admirable.  Kings, 
with  all  their  minions,  and  prerogatives,  lawgivers  and  laws, 
are  trifles  compared  to  that  fyilem  of  religion,  on  which 
depends  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  every  individu- 
al throughout  the  empire.  What  avails  it,  that  under  a 
iuccefsvul  adminiilration  the  French  are  beaten,  and  the 
Americans  fcourged  for  the  lia  of  rebellion,  if  the  lame  ad- 
mimirxation  ruins  our  beft,  our  fweeteft  hopes  ;  thofe  which 
rely  on  the  protection  of  a  kind  Providence,  and  thofe  which 
cheer  us  in  this  vale  of  mifery  by  the  bright  gleams  of  a  fun 
which  mall  rife  to  fet  no  more  ? 

But  fuppoling  the  narrow  minded  minifters  of  a  govern- 
ment fo  involved  in  gaming,  fenfuality,  and  temporal  con- 
cerns, as  to  view  all  religion  as  impofture,  and  all  modes  of 
faith  as  political  contrivances  ;  yet  furely  they  a6l  inconfill- 
tntly  with  the  dictates  of  their  own  mean  and  low  fpecies  of 
wifdom,  when  they  extirpate,  by  their  example,  that  religion 
which  they  allow  to  be  politically  ufeful.  What  murt  the 
common  people  think  when  profligate  men  are  advanced  to 
the  head  of  a  profeflion  ?  Thcv  cannot  butbelieve,  that  thofe 
who  are  reputed  to  be  fo  much  wifer  than  themfelves,  and 
who  are  evidently  greater,  in  a  worldly  fenfe  of  the  epithet, 
mud  have  chofen  that  fyftem  of  opinions,  and  that  plan  of 
conduct,  which  are  moll  likely  to  be  juft  and  rational,  fafe 
and  pleafant.  "  If  my  lord,  or  his  grace."  fays  the  mecha- 
nic, "  of  whofe  wifdom  liileuing  fenates  Hand  in  awe,  is  a 
"  debauchee  and  an  infidel,  I  muft  conclude  that  my  parifh 
u  preacher,  an  obfeure  and  homely  man,  is  a  hypocrite,  re- 
"  ligion  a  farce,  morality  a  ufelefs  reftraint  on  the  liberty  of 
"  nature.     Welcome,  then,  univerfal  libertinifm  !  and  let 
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M  us  ha£ento  the  houfe  of  the  harlot  ;  let  us  drink  the  fwect 
M  cup  of  intoxication  ;  let  us  fcorn  the  creeping  manners  of 
"  vulvar  induitty,  and,  like  men  of  fpirit,  feek  our  fortunes 
u  with  a  pitlol  on  the  highway." 

We  will  fuppo  e  the  cafe  of  a  great  officer  of  Hate,  but 
cf  an  abandoned  character,  refiding  at  a  great  houfe  in 
a  populous  ftreet  of  the  metropolis.  His  confpicucus 
ftation  draws  the  eyes  of  all  the  neighbours  on  ever)'  part  of 
his  private  as  well  as  his  public  conduit.  His  neighbours, 
we  will  proceed  to  fuppcfe  are  honeft  men,  bred,  in  what  he 
cal's  the  prejudices,  but  which  they  really  believed  the  vir- 
tues, of  their  forefathers.  They  are  faithful  hufbar.ds,  they 
are  conftant  churchmen.  They  are  temperate  and  cecono- 
mical.  They  are  induilrious  in  their  occupations,  andjuil 
iv.  the  payment  of  their  debts.  Cut  the  great  man  produ- 
ces in  them  a  total  metamorphofis.  He  lives  in  a  ftate  of 
fashionable  feparation  from  his  wife,  whom  he  treated  cru- 
elly and  wickedly.  He  keeps  a  miiirefs.  His  houfe  is  a 
conftant  fcene  of  intemperate  ftlb\ity.  His  Sundays  are, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  devoted  to  jollity,  gaming,  and  de- 
bauchery. He  would  as  foon  think  of  going  to  heaven  as 
to  church  ;  and  as  to  paying  debts,  it  is  quite  unfafhionable, 
and  he  has  genteeler  methods  of  expending  his  money  than 
On  the  low  tradefmen  who  Supply  him  with  nothing  elfe  but 
r.eceflanes.  Who,  that  has  any  pretenfions  to  fafliion, 
could  bear  to  neglect  a  horft-race  and  the  gaming-table, 
merely  to  fatisfy  the  grtafy  inhabitants  of  Clare-market  ? 
Such  is  femetimes  the  example  of  the  great  neighbour. 

i\ow  I  aik,  whether  the  reflraints  of  a  common  educati- 
on or  of  common  principles,  whether  the  maxims  of  books 
or  the  admonitions  of  preachers,  can  counterbalance  the 
weight  offuchan  example,  rendered  brilliant  by  riches  and 
grandeur,  and  iliil  farther  recommeneded  by  the  patronage 
cf  a  king,  and  the  authority  of  office  ?  Vice  and  mifery  are 
communicated  from  him,  firft  to  his  neighbourhood,  and 
then  to  the  public  at  large,  like  infectious  and  fatal  difeafes 
from  the  foul  contagion  of  a  putrid  carcafe. 

But  if  a  king,  a  court,  a  miniilry,  a  parliament,  were  to 
honour  and  leward  thofe  only,  or  chiefly,  whole  characters 
were  unimpeached,  and  to  brand  with  infamy,  or  at  leat  to 
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neglect,  the  abandoned  libertine  and  the  audacious  blulphe- 
tner,  however  celebrated  for  eloquence  and  abilities,  then 
would  the  empire  be  fixed  on  a  balls  of  adamant ;  then 
would  faction  and  rebellion  be  no  more  ;  and  the  rulers  of 
this  world  would  deferve  to  be  honoured  with  a  title  to 
which  they  have  ufually  but  little  claim,  that  of  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  Beneficent  and  Almighty  Lord  of  all 
Creation. 


No.  CXL.VII.  ON  THE  PROFLIGACY  AND  CONSE- 
QULNT  MISERY  OF  THE  LOWER  CLASSES,  AND  OX  THE 
MEANS  OF  PREVENTION. 


A  Contemplative  and  benevolent  man  can  fcarcely  lock 
down  for  a  moment  ori  the  lower  walie  of  life  with- 
out feeling  his  companion  powerfully  excited.  On  what- 
ever fide  he  turns,  he  beholds  human  nature  fadly  degrad- 
ed, and  linking  into  the  moll  deplorable  wretchednefs,  ia 
proportion  as  it  recedes  from  its  natural  and  its  attainab  e 
perfection.  Ye  philofophers,  who  exert  your  ingenuity  to 
explode,  as  unneceifary,  the  little  virtue  and  religion  that 
remain- among  us  leave,  your  clolets  awhile,  and  furvey  man- 
kind as  they  are  found  in  the  purlieus  of  a  great  metropolis, 
in  the  haunts  of  old  Drury,  of  St.  Giles's,  of  Duke's  Place, 
of  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  of  the  brothel,  of  the  prifon- 
houfe  ;  and  then  fay,  whether  your  hearts  do  not  fmite  yen 
on  the  recollection,  that  you  have  exercifed  thofe  talents 
which  God  Almighty  gave  you  for  benignant  purpofes,  in 
breaking  down  the  fences  of  morality  !  Let  him  who  cool- 
ly controverts  the  diilinclion  between  moral  good  and  evil, 
and  who,  mitigated  by  vice  and  vanity  boldly  fights  againft 
the  religion  of  Jefus,  and  the  comfortable  doctrines  of  grace 
and  redemption,  repair  to  the  cells  of  the  convict,  to  the 
condemnedhole,andfpend  the  midnight  hourwith  the  mur- 
derer who  is  doomed  to  fall  a  victim  on  the  morrow  to  the 
juftice  of  his  country.  Ah  !  little  think  the  conceited  fo- 
phifts  who  fit  calmly  at  their  defks,  and  teach  men  to  Laugh 
at  ail  that  i$  ferioiM  and  facred,  to  what  an  abyfs  of  mifery 
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the  a&ual  pra&fce  of  their  fpeculative  opinions  will  reduce 
the  poor  loll  child  of  fallen  Adam  !  If  they  thought  on 
this,  and  poffeflfed  hearts  capable  of  feeling,  they  would 
mudder  at  the  tendency  of  their  writings,  and  henceforth 
employ  their  abilities  in  restoring  human  nature  to  happi- 
nefs  and  dignity. 

The  evils  arifing  from  the  poverty  of  the  lower  ranks  are 
trifting,  when  compared  with  thofe  occafioned  by  their  de- 
pravity. There  is,  indeed,  no  real  and  fubtlantial  happi- 
iiefs,  of  which  poverty,  when  accompanied  with  health  and 
innocence,  is  not  capable  ;  but  wallowing  in  vice,  involved 
in  the  perplexities  of  fraud,  haunted  by  the  fears,  of  detec- 
tion, and  difirefTtd  and  tormented  with  the  difcafes  of  in- 
temperance, it  becomes  fuch  a  ftate  of  wretchednefs  and 
wickednefs  as  can  only  be  exceeded  in  the  regions  of  infer- 
nal torture.  And  can  the  rulers  of  this  world  pofTeis  a 
plenitude  of  power  without  attempting  to  exert  it  in  its 
fu'lleft  force  in  the  prevention,  or  at  leaft  the  mitigation,  of 
extreme  mifery  among  the  loweft,  the  mod  numerous,  and 
perhaps  the  moft  ufeful  members  of  the  community  ?  I  have 
no  efteem  for  that  fpecies  of  politics  which  pretends  to  pur- 
ine a  national  good  independently  of  the  happinefs  of  indi- 
viduals ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  a  fytlem  of  govern- 
ment which  derives  any  part  of  its  wealth  from  the  wretch- 
ednefs of  the  greater  part  of  its  fubjeds,  not  only  defective 
but  diabolical.  To  encourage  intoxication  for  the  fake  of 
increafing  a  revenue,  though  it  may  be  natural  in  a  confe- 
deracy of  (harpers,  is  an  idea  fo  mean,  fo  bafe,  fo  cruel,  that 
the  ftatefman  who  entertains  it,  however  loaded  with  civil 
honours,  and  renowned  for  hiswifdom,  deferves  to  be  flig- 
matized  with  Immortal  infamy.  That  the  vices  and  mife- 
ries  of  the  lower  clafles  chiefly  arife  from  the  multiplication 
of  houfes  of  public  entertainment,  is  a  truth  which  none 
have  ever  controverted.  And  perhaps  no  efTe&ual  and  per- 
manent remedy  can  be  applied,  without  the  interpolation  of 
the  legiflature  in,  leflening  the  number  of  public  houfes,  and 
in  exacting  a  ftric~l  fcrutiny  into  the  characters  of  thofe  to 
whom  licences  are  allqwed. 

But  in  the  prefent  conftitution  of  affairs,  it  is  greatly  to 
be  feared,  that  the  defire  of  raifing  a  large  revenue  will 
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ufually  fuperfede  all  moral  confiderations.  What,  indeed, 
is  the  mora)  ill  to  the  financier  ?  The  greatnefs  of  empire, 
like  that  of  private  life,  is  for  the  moft part  cftimated  by- 
riches,  executively  of  private  virtue  and  of  intellectual  ex- 
cellence. If  then  we  vainly  appeal  to  the  legiflature,  we 
mult  feck  in  other  refources  for  the  alleviation  of  a  difeafc 
which  perhaps  the  legiflature  alone  can  radically  cure. 

Now  it  is  certain,  that  much  of  the  profligacy  of  the  ple- 
beian order  arifes  from  extreme  ignorance.  All  men  pur- 
iue  with  ardour  the  poffeffion  of  fome  good,  real  or  imagi- 
nary. What  is  it  which  muft  conftituie  this  good,  and  ap- 
pear fuperior  to  all  other  objects,  in  the  mind  of  a  wretch 
born  in  a  cellar  or  a  garret  of  Kent-ftreet,  or  Broad  St. 
Giles's  almoft  ftarved  with  cold  and  hunger  during  his  in- 
fancy, beaten,  reviled,  abufed,  neglected  while  a  boy,  and 
conducted  to  manhood  amidft  the  moll  fhocking  exam- 
ples of  cruelty  and  fraud,  of  drunkennefs  and  debauche- 
ry ?  Is  it  probable  that,  for  the  moft  part,  he  fhould  have 
an  idea  of  any  other  good  but  the  pofleffion  of  money,  and 
the  indulgence  of  the  groiTefl  fenfuality  ?  Can  he  have  any 
principles  or  habits  of  virtue  to  reftrain  him  from  fecret 
fraud  and  open  violence  ?  His  underftanding  is  no  lefs  rude 
and  uncultivated  than  that  of  the  favage,  and  becomes  at 
laft  incapable  of  admitting  any  inilruction  but  in  the  low 
tiicksofa  thief,  and  the  artifices  of  a  proftitute.  The 
wcrld  exifts  not  to  him,  but  as  it  appears  amidft  the  vileft, 
the  moft  degenerate,  and  the  molt  ignorant  of  the  human 
race.  He  purfues  afummum  bonum,  or  a  chief  good,  which 
appears  to  him  to  conlift  in  feizing  the  property  of  the  in. 
cautious,  and  in  ufmg  his  gains  as  the  inftruroent  of  indul- 
gence in  brutal  excefs.  Poor  unfortunate  brother  !  for  a 
brother  we  muft  acknowledge  thee,  deformed  as  thou  art 
with  rags,  and  loathfome  to  the  eye  of  delicacy — Haplcfs 
boy  !  if  thou  hadft  known  purer  pleafures  and  better  objects, 
thou  wouldft  probably  have  fought  them  with  the  fame 
eagernefs  which  has  brought  thee  to  the  gibbet.  The  digni- 
fied ftatefman,  the  venerable  bi (hop,  the  authoritative  judge 
who  tries  and  who  condemns  thee  to  die,  might  probably 
have  done  as  thou  haft  done,  and  fuffered  as  thou  fuflereft, 
had  he  been  bom  as  thou  waft  born,  the  child  of  mifery,  the 
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outcaft  of  fociety  ;  friendlefs,  homelefs,  unbeloved,  unre- 
garded, unknown,  and  unknowing  of  the  means  and  motives 
of  an  honeft  induftry.  Thou  failed  a  victim  to  the  laws  in* 
deed,  and  perhaps  a  juft  victim  ;  but  I  will  pity  thee,  my 
heart  fiiall  bleed  for  thee,  and  venture  itill  to  predict,  that 
the  fweet  mercy  of  Heaven  \\  ill  mitigate  the  fe  verity  of  hu- 
man juft  ice. 

He  who  can  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  affluence  without 
confidering  the  mifcry  of  the  lower  clafles,  and  endeavour- 
ing, according  to  his  influence  and  abilities,  to  alleviate  the 
burthen,  probably  poifefies  a  difpofition  v :h:ch  no  riches 
can  render  happy,  Charity  is  characteriftic  of  this  coun- 
try, and  is,  indeed,  the  natural  efieci:  of  Briiiih  generontyf 
Our  clergy  are  constantly  recommending  it  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  the  many  palaces  of  the  poor  which  lift  up  their 
roofs  around  it,  are  eminent  and  honourable  teflimonies, 
that  their  preaching  is  not  in  vain  when  they  recommend 
munificence.  There  are,  however,  few  charitable  eltabhm- 
ments  that  fo  immediately  tend  to  match  the  Lwelt  claffe.s 
from  wretchednefs  and  ruin  as  that  of  the  Marine  Society  ; 
and  ii:  my  praife  could  contribute  to  effect:  it,  the  fame  of 
its  inititutors  fnould  be  immortal.  But  their  own  benevo- 
lent hearts,  and  that  God,  in  whofe  gracious  purpoies  they 
co-operate,  are  able  to  beitovv  on  thern  a  reward  infinitely 
fuperiorto  all  human  glory. 

They  who  inform  the  undcrflan dings  of  the  poor,  in 
fuch  a  manner  and  degree  as  to  amend  their  morals,  contri- 
bute more  to  their  happinefs  than  the  mod  munificent  a- 
mong  their  pecuniary  benefactors.  In  a  great  and  com- 
mercial nation  honelt  induftry  will  feldom  be  deilitute  of 
employment  and  reward.  And  here  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing the  fmgular  utility  and  importance  of  the  clergy.  The 
church  doors  are  open  to  all:  and  valuable  initruclion  in 
every  duty  of  human  life  is  afforded  gratuitoufly.  Cur  Sa- 
viour, who  knew  and  felt  for  the  wretchednefs  of  the. lower 
clafles,  fe<  ms  to  have  defigned  the  gofpel,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  for  the  poor  ;  and  the  poor  of  this  country  have 
the  gofpel  preached  to  them,  if  they  are  willing  to  liften  to 
it,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  that  the  poor  in  general,  but  .especially  thofe  of  the^ 
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metropolis,  neglect  to  avail  themfelves  of  this  fingular  and 
unfpeakable  advan  age.  Thofe  among  them  who  give  any 
attention  to  religion,  are  often  led  to  a  ftate  approaching  to> 
lunacy,  by  ^illiterate  and  fanatical  pretenders  to  heavenly 
illumination. 

I  venture  to  affirm  then,  that  more  weight  and  authori- 
ty fhould  be  given  to  the  regular  clergy,  whether  diflenters 
or  on  the  eftafoli  foment.  I  mean  not  to  erect  a  fpiritual 
tyranny,  for  I  abhor  all  tyranny  ;  but  I  wilh  that  fome 
mode  fhould  be  devifed  for  rendering  the  regular  clergy 
more  refpectable  than  they  now  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  vul- 
gar. And  I  fhould  imagine  the  raoft  effectual  method  of* 
accompliihing  this  purppfe  is  to  reward  thofe  who  are  emi- 
nently didinguifhed  for  piety  and  for  their  parochial  labours, 
with  thofe  preferments,  and  with  thofe  honours,  which,  in 
the  eye  of  reafon  and  of  God,  are  juftly  their  due.  In  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things,  the  worthy  curate,  who  fpends  all 
his  days  in  preaching,  praying,  and  in  vifiting  the  nek, 
ihall  earn  lefs,  and  be  lefs  refpected,  than  a  fmith  and  a  car- 
penter ;  and  at  his  death  leave  his  widow  and  his  children 
to  the  cold  protection  of  chanty.  But  a  young  rake,  who 
happens  to  be  coufm  to  a  lord  or  a  bifhop,  or  to  be  connect- 
ed with  thofe  wjio  have  influence  at  an  election,  fhall  get 
himfelf  blacked  o-ver  or  japanned^  as  he  vulgarly  phrafes  it, 
at  an  ordination,  and  thenceforward  be  preferred  to  plura- 
lities, and  ihine,  as  a  fenfible  author  obferves,  in  all  public 
places  bat  his  own  pulpits. 

But,  after  all  that  the  cergy  can  do,  even  when  abufes 
are  removed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  lower  claffes  will  be 
led  by  the  examples  of  the  higher.  But  oh  !  ye  who  call 
yourfelves  the  great,  coudefcend  once  m  your  lives  to  vifit 
a  gaol,  and  to  furvey  the  manfions  of  woe  and  wickednefs 
in  the  out-ikirts  of  the  town  !  I  apply  not  to  your  purfes  ; 
you  are  liberal  in  fubferibing  to  all  kinds  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions. Ye  do  well.  But  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
that  the  fetting  of  a  good  example  to  the  lower  claffes,  con- 
sidered merely  as  an  a&  of  charity,  will  do  more  good,  and 
prevent  more  mifery,  than  if  ye  cut  down  your  lad  oak,  or 
gi\Q  all  ye  win  at  the  gaming-table,  to  found  an.hofpital* 
j?r  eftablifh  a  difpenfary. 

Vol.  II.  Z 
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No.  CXLVIII.  ON  SOME  PASSAGES  IN  ARISTOTLE'S 
RHETORIC,  WITH  MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS  ON  HIS 
STYLE,    GENIUS,    AND    WORKS. 


ARISTOTLE  eftablimedan  intellectual  empire,  more 
glorious  and  univerfal  than  the  conqueits  of  his 
pupil.  But  he  is  a  remarkable  inftanee  of  the  caprice  of 
human  judgment  and  the  revolutions  of  tafte.  After  having 
been  idolized  with  a  veneration  almoit  blafphemous,  he  is 
now  moil  undefervedly  neglected.  And  yet  his  works,  tho1 
un entertaining  and  obfcure  to  the  reader  who  perufes  them 
with  the  fame  attention  which  he  gives  to  a  novel  and  a 
newfpaper,  abound  with  matter  which  cannot  fail  to  enrich 
the  mind,  and  to  delight  a  philofophical  tafte  by  its  beauti- 
ful truth  and  accuracy.  In  his  three  books  on  the  rheto- 
rical art,  are  many  pafTages,  which  defcribe  human  nature 
in  the  moil  curious  manner,  and  with  the  greatest  fidelity 
of  delineation.  He  characterizes  the  manners  of  different 
ages,  no  lefs  fcientiiically  than  a  Hunter  would  defcribe  an 
anatomical  fubject,  or  a  Linnaeus  a  plant.  The  fine  pic- 
tures of  the  manners  of  young  and  old  men  in  the  fecond 
book,  are  fuch  as  Horace  has  imitated,  but  not  equalled  ; 
fuch  as  might  have  richly  fertilized  the  imagination  of  a 
Shakefpeare.  The  celebrated  fpeech  of  jaques,  is  not  equal 
to  the  accurate  and  complete  defcriptions  of  the  manners 
of  different  ages  in  the  life  of  man  by  the  neglected  Arif- 
totle. 

The  clofe,  yet  comprehenfive  language  of  Ariilotle,  will 
Scarcely  admit  of  a  literal  tranflation.  I  (hall  not  then  at- 
tempt to  deliver  his  fentiments  in  Englifh,  fnce  I  mould 
not  fatisfy  myfelf ;  but  I  will  refer  the  young  ftudent  to 
the  admirable  original,  where,  in  the  fourteenth,  and  a  few 
fubfequent  chapters  of  the  fecond  book,  he  will  be  able  tq 
acquire  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

I  have  felected  thefe  pafTages  as  a  fpecimen  of  Ariftotle, 
with  an  intention  to  obviate  the  prepofftfTions  of  thofewho 
imagine  that  every  part  of  his  works  is  abftrufe  and  difficult 
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of  comprehenfion.  A  good  translation  would  be  the  bell 
commentary  that  could  be  given  of  them  :  but  he  who 
was  the  belt  qualitied  to  perform  it  in  perfection  is  now  ivj> 
more.  It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  grtat 
philofopher  of  Salisbury  did  not  condeieend  to  enrich  his 
country  with  a  tranfiation  of  the  btft  among  the  works  of 
his  admired  Stagyrite.  Mr.  Harris's  ityle  is,  indeed,  for 
the  molt  part,  the  ftyle  of  Plato  ;  but  we  may  conclude 
from  the  many  paiTages  from  Ariftotle,  which  he  has  molt 
accurately  tranflated  in  hi*  notes,  that  he  would  have  ren- 
der d  whole  treatifes  in  Engliih  to  the  greateft  advantage. 
He  has,  however,  caufed  the  want  of  a  translation  of  Arif- 
totle  to  be  lefs  felt,  by  fupplying  fuch  originals  himielf  as 
certainly  vie  with  his  Grecian  mailer. 

I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  though  this  is  an  age  in 
which  many  ingenious  authors  delight  in  metaphyseal  re- 
fearches,  yet  few  attend  to  the  writings  of  Ariftotle.  In- 
deed, many  of  the  modern  philofophers,  who  have  done  all 
thcry  can  to  obfeure  the  light  of  nature,  common  fenie,  and 
revelation,  by  the  clouds  of  metaphyfics,  have  not  been 
futneiently  acquainted  with  Greek,  or  with  ancient  learn- 
ing, to  be  able  to  improve  themfelves  by  the  iiae  philofa- 
phy  of  the  polifned  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Like  fpi- 
ders  in  a  dark  and  dirty  corner,  they  have  drawn  ilimfy 
cobwebs  from  themfelves,  with  which  they  cruelly  endea- 
vour to  enfnare  the  giddy  and  unwary. 

It  is  indeed  my  misfortune,  if  it  be  a  misfortune,  to  have 
no  great  idea  of  the  utility  of  metaphyseal  difquifition. 
And  though  Ariftotle's  logic  and  metaphyfics  principally 
contributed,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  render  him  the  idol  of 
the  world,  I  cannot  help  confidering  them  as  the  leaft  ufe- 
ful  parts  of  his  various  lucubrations.  They  are  indeed  va- 
luable curiofities,  and  illuftrious  monuments  of  human  in- 
genuity ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  when  compared  to  his  rhe- 
torical, ethical,  and  political  books,  they  are  as  the  hufk 
and  the  (hell  to  the  pulp  and  the  kernel.  It  was  thefe, 
however,  together  with  his  erroneous  phyfics,  which  indu- 
ced the  bigoted  theologifts  to  number  Ariftotle  among  the 
faints  in  the  calendar,  and  to  publifh  a  hiftory  of  his  life 
and  death  ;  which  concluded  with  averting,  that  Ariftotle 
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was  the  forerunner  of  Chrift  in  philofophy,  as  John  the  Bap- 
tift  bad  been  in  grace.  Images  of  him  and  of  the  founder 
of  chriftianity  were  beheld  at  one  time  with  equal  vcuera- 
tion.  It  is  laid,  that  fome  fects  tanght  their  difoipks  the 
categories  inftead  of  the  catechifm,  and  read  in  the  church 
a  feftion  of  the  ethics  inftead  of  a  chapter  in  the  Gofpel, 

If  the  exclamation  which  he  is  related  to  have  made  at 
his  death  be  true,  he  appears  to  have  polferled  very  rational 
ideas  on  the  fubjecl:  of  religion. 

A  chriftian  might  have  faid,  as  it  is  reported  he  faid,  juft 
before  his  diifolution,  "  In  fin  and  fhame  was  I  born,  in 
"  forrow  have  I  lived,  in  trouble  I  depart  ;  O  !  thou  Caufe 
*'  of  caufes,  have  mercy  upon  me  !" — I  found  this  anec- 
dote of  Ariftotle  in  the  Centuries  of  Camerarius,  but  I  am 
not  certain  of  its  authenticity. 

The  ftyle  of  Ariftotle  has  been  cenfured  as  harm  and 
inelegant ;  but  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  few  works,  of 
which  fo  much  remains,  are  fuppofed  to  have  fuifered  more 
from  the  carelefuiefs  or  prefumption  of  transcribers,  and 
the  injuries  of  long  duration,  than  the  works  of  the  great 
legifiator  of  tafte  and  philofophy.  We  may  fairly  attri- 
bute any  chafms  and  roughneffes  in  the  ftyle  to  fome  rude 
hand,  or  to  accident.  Strabo  indeed  relates,  that  the  works 
of  Ariftotle  were  greatly  injured  by  damps,  as  they  were 
buried  in  the  earth  a  long  time  after  the  death  of  their  wri- 
ter. When  they  were  brought  to  Rome,  and  tranferibed, 
they  were  again  injured  by  the  hand  of  ignorance.  It  is 
not  credible  that  fo  accurate  a  writer  mould  have  neglected 
thofe  graces  of  ftyle  which  the  nature  of  his  fubje&s  ad- 
mitted. The  ftyle  of  his  beft  works  is  truly  pure  and  Attic ; 
and  Quintilian,  whofe  judgment  ought  to  decide,  expref- 
fes  a  doubt  whether  he  mould  pronounce  him  more  illuf- 
trious  for  bis  knowledge,  his  copioufnefs,  his  acumen,  hit 
variety,  or  the  fweetneis  of  his  ftyle. 
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NO.    CXLIX.       ON   THE    BEAUTY   AND    HAPPINESS   OF   AM 
OPEN    BEHAVIOUR.  AND   AN    INGENUOUS    DISPOSITION. 


A  Great  part  of  mankind,  if  they  cannot  furnilh  them- 
felves  with  the  courage  and  generofity  of  the  lion, 
think  themfelves  equally  happy,  and  much  wiier,  with  the 
pitiful  cunning  of  the  fox.  Every  word  they  fpeak,  how- 
ever trivial  the  fubject,  is  weighed  before  it  is  uttered.  A 
difguftful  filence  is  obferved  till  iomebody  of  authority  has 
advanced  an  opinion,  and  then,  with  a  civil  leer,  a  doubtful 
and  hefitating  aflent  is  given,  fuch  as  may  not  preclude  the 
opportunity  of  a  fubfequent  retraction.  If  the  converfa- 
tion  turn  only  on  the  common  topics  of  the  weather,  the 
news, the  play,  the  opera,  tney  are  no  lefs  referved  in  uttering 
their  opinion,  than  if  their  lives  and  fortunes  depended  on 
the  fentiment  they  mould  at  lail  venture  to  advance,  with 
oracular  dignity.  Whatever  may  be  their  real  idea  on  thej 
fubject,  as  truth  is  a  trifle  compared  to  the  object  of  plea- 
fing  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe,  they  generally  con. 
trive  gently  to  agree  with  you  ;  unlefs  it  ihould  appear  to 
them,  on  mature  conlideration,  that  their  opinion  (if  con- 
tingencies to  the  number  of  at  leaft  ten  thoufand  fhoukl 
take  place)  may,  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  century,  involve 
them  in  fome  fmall  danger  of  giving  a  little  offence,  or  of 
incurring  a  fmall  embarraffment.  They  wear  a  conftant 
fmile  on  their  countenance,  and  are  all  goodnefs  and  bene- 
volence, if  you  will  believe  their  profeffions  :  but  beware-; 
for  their  hearts  are  as  dark  as  the  abyiTes  which  conftiuite 
the  abodes  of  the  evil  fpirit.  A  man  of  this  character  nige'r 
eft,  as  Horace  fays,  and  thou,  who  juftly  ciaimeft  the  title 
of  an  honefi  Englifhman,  be  upon  thy  guard  when  thine  ill 
fortune  introduces  thee  into  his  company. 

Thefe  crafty  animals  are  even  more  referved,  cautious, 
timid,  and  terpentine,  in  action  than  in  conversation.  They 
lay  the  deepelt  fchemes,  and  no  conclave  of  cardinals-,  dq 
combination  of  confpirators,  no  confederacy  of  thieves,  ever 
deliberated  with  more  impenetrable  fecrccy.  Connections 
Z  z 
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are  fought  with  the  moft  painful  fclicitude.  No  arts  and 
no  affiduities  are  negle&ed  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  great. 
Their  hearts  pant  with  the  utmoil  anxiety  to  be  introduced 
to  a  family  of  dalinc~r.ion  and  opulence,  not  only  becaufe 
the  connection  gratifies  their  pride,  but  alfo  becaufe,  in  the 
wonderful  complications  and  viciffitudes  of  human  affairs,  it 
may  one  day  promote  their  intereft.  Alas  !  before  that 
day  arrives,  their  perpetual  uneafinefs  has  often  put  a  peri- 
od to  their  ambition,  by  terminating  their  exiftence.  But 
even  if  they  gain  their  ends,  after  a  youth  and  a  manhood 
confumed  in  conftant  care  and  fervitude,  yet  the  pleafure 
is  not  adequate  to  the  pain,  nor  the  advantage  to  the  labour. 
Every  one  is  ready  to  complain  of  the  fliortnefs  of  life  ;  to 
ipend,  therefore,  the  greateft  part  of  it  in  perpetual  fear, 
caution,  fufpence,  and  folicitude,  merely  to  accornplifh  an 
object  of  worldly  ambition  or  avarice  ;  what  is  it  but  the 
proverbial  folly  of  him  who  lofes  a  pound  to  fave  a  penny  ? 
Give  me,  O  ye  powers  !  an  ingenuous  man  would  exclaim, 
give  rne  health  and  liberty,  with  a  competence,  and  I  will 
companionate  the  man  of  a  timid  and  fervile  foul,  who  has 
at  laft  crept  on  hands  and  knees,  through  thick  and  thin, 
into  a  ftall,  and  feated  his  limbs,  after  they  have  been  pai- 
red with  care,  on  the  bench  of  judges  or  of  bifhops. 

Indeed,  the  perpetual  agitation  of  fpirits,  the  torment- 
ing fears,  and  the  ardent  hopes,  which  alternately  diforder 
the  bofom  of  the  fubtle  and  fufpicious  worldling,  are  more 
than  a  counterbalance  to  all  the  riches  and  titular  honours 
which  fuccefsful  cunning  can  obtain.  What  avail  croziers, 
coronets,  fortunes,  manfion-houfes,  parks,  and  equipages, 
when  the  poor  poffeffor  of  them  has  worn  out  his  fenfibili- 
ty,  ruined  his  nerves,  loft  his  eyes,  and  perhaps  ftained  his 
honour,  and  wounded  his  confeience  in  the  toilfome  drudg- 
ery of  the  moil  abjedt  fervitude,  from  his  youth  up  even  to 
the  hoary  age  of  feeblenefs  and  decrepitude  ?  When  a  man 
has  a  numerous  offspring,  it  may,  indeed,  be  generous  to 
facrifice  his  own  eafe  and  happinefs  to  their  advancement. 
He  may  feel  a  virtuous  pleafure  in  his  conduct,  which  may 
footh  him  under  every  circumftance  of  difagreeable  toil  or 
painful  fubmiffion.  But  it  is  obvious  to  obferve,  that  the 
moft  artful  of  men,  and  the  greateft  flaves  to  intereft  .aad 
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ambition,  are  frequently  unmarried  men  ;  and  that  they 
were  unmarried,  becaufe  their  caution  and  timidity  would 
never  permit  them  to  take  a  ftep  which  could  never  be  re- 
voked :  themfelves,  however  unamiable,  have  been  the  only 
objects  of  their  love  ;  and  the  reft  of  mankind  hare  been 
made  ufe  of  merely  as  the  inilruments  of  their  mean  purpo- 
fes  andfelhih  gratifications.  But  the  reft  of  mankind  need 
not  envy  them,  for  they  inflifl  on  themfelves  the  puniihments 
they  deferve.  They  are  always  craving  and  never  fatisfied  ; 
they  fuffer  a  torment  which  is  juftly  reprefented  as  infernal ; 
that  of  being  perpetually  reaching  after  blefiings  which  they 
can  never  grafp,  of  being  prohibited  to  tafte  the  fruit,  whofe 
colour  appears  fo  charming  to  the  eye,  and  whofe  flavour 
10  delicious  to  the  imagination. 

How  lovely  and  how  happy,  on  the  other  hand,  an  open 
and  ingenious  behaviour !  An  honeft,  unfufpicious  heart 
diffufes  a  ferenity  over  life  like  that  of  a  fine  day,  when  no 
cloud  conceals  the  blue  sether,  nor  a  blaft  ruffles  the  iliilnefs 
of  the  air  ; — but  a  crafty  and  deligning  bofom  is  all  tumult 
and  darknefs,  and  may  be  faid  to  refemble  a  mifty  and  dis- 
ordered atmofphere  in  the  comfortlefs  climate  of  the  poor 
Highlander.  The  one  raifes  a  man  almoft  to  the  rank  of 
an  angel  of  light  ;  the  other  finks  him  to  a  level  with  the 
powers  of  darknefs. — The  one  conftitutes  a  terreftrial  heaven 
in  the  breaft,  the  other  deforms  and  debafes  it  till  it  becomes 
another  hell. 

An  open  and  ingenuous  difpofition  is  not  only  beautiful 
and  moft  conducive  to  private  happinefs,  but  productive  of 
many  virtues  effential  to  the  welfare  of  fociety.  What  is  fo- 
ciety  without  confidence  ?  But  if  the  felfifh  and  mean  fyftem 
which  is  eftablifhed  and  recommended  among  many  whofe 
advice  and  example  have  weight,  mould  univerfally  prevail, 
in  whom,  and  in  what  (hall  we  be  able  to  confide  ?-— It  is 
already  mocking  to  a  liberal  mind  to  oblerve  what  a  mult>» 
tude  of  papers,  parchments,  oaths,  and  folemn  engagements 
is  required,  even  in  3  trivial  negociation.  On  the  contra- 
ry, how  comfortable  and  how  honourable  to  human  natare, 
jf  promifes  were  bonds,  and  afiertions  affidavits.  What 
pleafure  and  what  improvement  would  be  derived  from  con- 
verfatioa,  if  every  one  would  dare  to  fpeak  his  real  fenti- 
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ments,  with  modefty  and  decorum  indeed,  but  without  any 
unmanly  fear  of  offending,  or  fervile  defire  to  pleaie  for 
the  fake  of  intereft  ?  To  pleafe  by  honeft  means,  and  from 
the  pure  motives  of  friendfhip  and  philanthropy,  is  a  duty ; 
but  they  who  (ludy  the  art  of  pleafmg  merely  for  their  own 
fakes,  are,  of  all  characters,  thofe  which  ought  leaft  to  pleafe, 
and  which  appear,  when  the  mafque  is  removed,  the  moll 
difguftful.  Truth,  and  fimplicity  of  manners,  are  not  only 
effentialto  virtue  and  happinels,  but  as  objects  of  tafte, truly 
beautiful.  Good  minds  will  always  be  pleafed  with  them, 
and  bad  minds  we  need  not  wifh  to  pleafe. 

Since  cunning  and  deceit  are  thus  odious  in  themfelves, 
and  incompatible  with  realhappinefs  and  dignity,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  thofe  inilrudtors  ofthe  riling  generation, 
who  have  infilled  on  Emulation  and  diflimulation,  on  the 
penfieri  Jlretti,  on  the  thoufand  tricks  of  worldly  wifdom, 
are  no  lefs  miflaken  in  their  ideas,  than  mean,  contracted, 
and  illiberal  Liften  not  ye  generous  young  men,  whofe 
hearts  are  yet  untainted,  liften  not  to  the  delulive  advice  of 
men  fo  deluded  or  fo  bafe,  Have  cou«»ge  enough  to  avow 
the  fentiments  of  your  fouls,  and  let  your  countenance  and 
your  tongue  be  the  heralds  of  your  hearts.  Pleaie,  con- 
fidently with  truth  and  honour,  or  be  contented  not  to 
pleafe.  Let  juftice  and  benevolence  fill  your  bofom,  and 
they  will  mine  fpontaneoufly,  like  the  real  gem  without  the 
aid  of  a  foil,  and  with  the  molt  durable  and  captivating  bril- 
liancy. 


No.    CL.       A    REMEDY    FOR    DISCONTENT 


COMPLAINTS  and  murmurs  are  often  loudeft  asd 
moft  frequent  among  thofe  who  pofifefs  all  the  exter- 
nal means  of  temporal  enjoyment.  Something  is  ftill  want- 
ing,  however  high  and  opulent  their  condition,  fully  to 
complete  their  fatisfa&ion.  Suppofe  an  indulgent  Provi- 
dence to  accomplilh  every  defire  ;  are  they  now  at  laft  con- 
tented ?  Alas  •  no  ;  their  uneannefs  feems  for  ever  to  in- 
treafe,  in  proportion  as  their  real  neccffities  are  diminHhed. 
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It  is  in  vain  then  to  endeavour  to  mike  them  happy  by  ad- 
■o  their  ftote,   or  aggrandising  their  honours.  Their 
appetite  is  no  lefs  infatiable  than  their  taite  faitidious. 

it  there  yet  may  remain  a  remedy.  Let  thufe,  who  - 
are  miferable  among  riches  and  grandeur,  leave,  for  a  mo- 
ment, their  elevated  rank,  and  defcend  from  their  palaces  to 
the  humble  habitations  of  real  and  unaffected  woe.  If  their 
hearts  are  not  deititute  of  feeling,  they  will  return  from  the 
fad  feenes  to  their  clofets,  and  on  their  knees  pour  fourth 
the  ejaculations  of  gratitude  to  that  univerfal  Parent,  who 
has  given  them  abundance,  and  exempted  them  from  the 
thouiand  ills  under  the  preffure  of  which  the  greater  part 
of  his  children  drag  the  load  of  life.  Inilead  of  [pending 
their  hours  in  brooding  over  their  own  imaginary  evils,  they 
will  devote  them  to  the  alleviation  of  real  iniiery  among  tite 
deftitute  fons  of  Indigence,  in  the  necrle&ed  walks  of  vulgar 
life. 

That  one  half  of  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other 
half  lives,  is  a  common  andjuft  obfervation.  A  fine  lady, 
furrounded  with  every  means  of  accommodation  and  luxury, 
complains  id  a  moment  of  ennui,  that  furely  no  moral  is  fo 
wretched  a:>  herfelf.  Her  fufferings  are  too  great  for  her 
acute  fenfibilky.  She  expefts  pity  from  all  her  acquaint- 
ance and  pie  a  fes  herfelf  with  the  idea  that  me  is  an  example 
of  fmgular  misfortune  and  remarkable  patience.  Phyfic'ans 
attend,  and  with  affected  folicitude  feel  the  healthy  pulfe, 
which,  however,  they  dare  not  pronounce  healthy,  left;  they 
•  mould  give  offence  by  attempting  to  fpoil  the  refined  luxury 
of  fancied  woe.  To  be  fuppofed  always  ill,  and  consequent- 
ly to  be  always  exciting  the  tender  attention  and  enquiries 
of  all  around,  is  a  ftate  fo  charming  in  the  ideas  of  the  weak, 
luxurious,  and  indolent  minds  of  fome  falhionable ladies,  that 
many  fpend  their  lives  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  imaginary  con- 
vaiefcence.  There  is  fomethingfo  indelicate  in  being  hale, 
hearty,  and  ftout,  like  a  rofy  milk-maid,  that  a  very  fine  and 
very  high-bred  lady  ia  almoft  ready  to  fiint  at  the  idea. 
From  exceflive  indulgence,  fhe  becomes  at  laft  in  reality, 
what  flie  at  firil  only  fancied  herfelf,  a  perpetual  invalid.  By 
ajuft  retribution,  fhe  9s  really  punifhed  v/ith  that  wretched- 
-nefs  of  which  fhe  ungratefully  and  unreafonably  complained 
in  the  midft  of  health,  eafe,  and  opulence. 
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One  might  afk  all  the  ftfterhood  and  fraternity  of  rich 
and  healthy  rnurmurers,  Have  you  compared  your  fituation 
and  circurnilances  with  that  of  thofe  of  your  fellow-creatures  ■ 
who  aire  condemned  to  labour  in  the  gold  mints  of  Peru  ? 
Have  you  compared  your  fituation  with  that  of  thofe  of  your 
own  country,  who  have  hardly  ever  feen  the  fun,  but  live 
confined  in  tin  mines,  lead  mines,  ftone  quarries,  and  coal 
pits  i  Before  you  call  yourlelf  wretched,  take  a  furvey  of 
the  goals,  in  which  unfortunate  and  honed  debtors  are  doom- 
ed to  pine  for  life  ;  walk  through  the  wards  of  an  hofpital ; 
think  of  the  hardfhips  of  a  common  foldier  or  i'ailor;  think  of 
the  galley-flavc,  the  day  labourer  ;  nay,  the  common  fervant 
in  your  own  houfe  j  think  of  your  poor  neighbour  at  the 
next  door  ;  and  if  there  were  not  danger  of  its  being  called 
impolite  and  methodiflical,  I  would  add,  think  of  Him 
who,  for  your  fake,  fweated,  as  it  were,  drops  of  blood  on 
Calvary. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  duty  to  confider  the  evils  of  thofe  who 
are  placed  beneath  us  ;  for  the  chief  purpofe  of  chriilianity 
is,  to  alleviate  the  miferies  of  that  part  of  mankind,  whom, 
indeed,  the  world  defpifes  ;  but  whom,  He  who  made 
t*hem,  pities,  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  own  children. 
Their  miferies  are  not  fanciful,  their  complaints  are  not 
exaggerated.  The  clergy,  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
vifit  the  lick,  or  to  baptize  new-born  infants,  are  often 
fpectators  of  fuch  fcenes  as  would  cure  the  difcontented  of 
every  malady.  The  following  reprefentation  is  but  too  real, 
and  may  be  paralleled  in  many  of  its  circumftances  in  alraoft 
every  pariih  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  minifter  of  a  countiy  village  was  called  upon  to  bap- 
tize an  infant  juft  born.  The  cottage  was  iituated  on  a 
lonely  common,  and  as  it  was  in  the  midil  of  the  winter, 
and  the  floods  were  out,  it  was  abfolutely  necefiary  to  wade 
in  water  through  the  lower  room  to  a  ladder,  which  ferved 
inftead  of  flairs.  The  chamber  (and  it  was  the  only  one) 
was  fo  low,  that  you  could  not  ftand  upright  in  it ;  there 
was  one  window  which  admitted  air  as  freely  as  light,  for 
the  rags  which  had  been  fluffed  into  the  broken  pane* 
were  now  taken  out  to  contribute  to  the  covering  of  the 
infant.  In  a  dark  corner  of  the  room  flood  a  fmall  bedftead 
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without  furniture,  and  on  it  lay  the  dead  mother,  who  had 
juft  expired,  in  labour  for  want  of  aifiitance.  The  father 
was  fitting-  on  a  little  ilool  by  the  lire  place,  though  there 
wai  no  fire,  and  endeavouring  to  keep  the  infant  warm  in 
his  bofom.  Five  of  the  feven  children,  half  naked,  were 
alking  their  father  for  a  piece  of  bread,  while  a  fine  boy, 
of  about  three  years  old,  was  Handing  by  his  mother  at  the 
bed-tide,  and  crying  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  "  Take  me,  take 
"  me,  mammy  !" — u  Mammy  is  afleep"  faid  one  of  hi:;  lif- 
ters, with  two  tears  Handing  on  her  cheeks  ;  "  mammy  is 
"  afleep,  Johnny,  go  play  with  the  baby  on  daddy '3  knee.." 
The  father  took  him  up  on  his  knee,  and  his  grief,  which 
had  hitherto  kept  him  dumb,  and  in  a  (late  of  temporal  y 
jnfen  Ability,  burn:  out  in  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  relieved  his 
heart,  which  feemed  ready  to  break.  "  Don't  cry,  pray 
"  don't  cry,"  faid  the  eldefl  boy,  n  the  nurfe  is  coming 
"  up  (lairs  with  a  two-penny  loaf  in  her  hand,  and  mammy 
"  will  wake  prefently,  and  I  will  carry  her  the  largeft 
."  piece."  Upon  this,  an  old  woman,  crooked  with  age,  and 
cloathed  in  tatta-s  came  hobbling  on  her  little  flick  into 
the  room,  and,  after  heaving  a  groan,  calmly  fat  down,  dref- 
fed  the  child  in  its  rags,  then  divided  the  loaf  as  far  as  it 
would  go,  and  informed  the  poor  man  that  the  church- 
wardens, to  whom  me  had  gone,  would  fend  fome  relief,  as 
foon  as  they  had  difpatched  a  naughty  baggage  to  her  own 
parifh,  who  had  delivered  herfelf  of  twins  in  the  efquire's 
hovel.  Relief  indeed  was  fent,  and  a  little  contribution  af- 
terwards raifed  by  the  interposition  of  the  minifter.  If  he 
had  not  feen  the  cafe,  it  would  have  pafTed  on  as  a  common 
aiTair,  and  a  thing  of  courfe. 

Minifters  and  medical  practitioners  are  often  witnefTes  to 
lcenes  even  more  wretc  ed  than  this  ;  where,  to  poverty, 
cold,  nakednefs,  and  death,  are  added  the  languors  of  linger- 
ing andlaathfome  difeafes,  and  the  torments  of  excruciating 
pain  A  feeling  heart,  among  the  rich  and  the  great,  who 
are  at  the  fame  time  querulous  without  caufe,  would  learn  a 
lenon  in  many  a  garret  of  Broad  St.  Giles's  or  Shoreditch, 
more  efficacious  than  all  the  lectures  of  the  moral  or  divine 
philofcpher. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  and  applauding  a  mode  of  cha- 
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rity  of  late  much  encouraged  in  this  metropolis,  which  is 
indeed  diftinguilhed  above  all  others  for  the  wifdom  and 
variety  of  its  elecmofynary  inftitutions.  Difpenfaries  are 
eilablLhed  for  the  poor  and  patient3  viiited  at  their  own 
habitations  by  phyficians  of  allowed  (kill  and  diilingui (li- 
ed character.  I  will  only  take  the  liberty  to  exprefs  a  wifh, 
that  fome  regulations  may  be  made  to  prevent  this  noble 
defign  from  being  perverted,  like  many  others,  to  purpofes 
of  private  interefl. 


O.  CLI.  ON  THE  UTILITY  OF  RELIGIOUS  CEREMO- 
NIES, AND  OF  ADMITTING  MUSIC  AND  EXTERNAL 
MAGNIFICENCE    IN     PLACES      OF     DEVOTION. 


IF  all  men  were  enlightened  by  education  and  philofo-' 
phy,  and  at  ail  hours  actuated  by  the  principles  of  rea- 
fen,  it  would  be  unnece.Tary  to  have  recourfe  to  external 
objects  in  producing  devout  and  virtuous  affections-  But 
as  there  mufl  always  be  a  great  majority,  who,  from  the 
want  of  opportunities  or  capacities  for  improvement,  are 
weak  and  ignorant ;  and  as  even  among  the  wife  and  learn- 
ed there  are  none  who  are  constantly  exempted  from  the 
common  infirmities  of  human  nature,  it  becomes  expedient 
to  devife  modes  of  operating  on  the  foul  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  fenfes.  It  was  for  this  reafon,  that  in  all  great 
communities  the  officers  and   offices  of  reiirion  have  been 

o 

furrounded  with  whatever  is  calculated  to  roufe  the  atten- 
tion, to  interefl  the  heart,  to  ftrike  the  eye,  and  to  elevate 
the  imagination. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  thofe  well-mean- 
ing reformers,  who  wifh  to  diveft  religion  of  external  fplen- 
dour  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  man,  or  influen- 
ced by  narrow  mot  ves.  They  mean,  perhaps  to  fpiritua- 
lize  every  thing,  and  the  purpofe  is  laudable  ;  but  they 
know  not,  or  they  confider  not,  that  ordinary  fpirits,  fuch 
as  are  thofe  of  the  vicious  and  vulgar,  are  moll  eafily  and 
effectually  touched  by  the  inilrumentality  of  exterior  and 
material  objects.  He  who  wifhes  to  penetrate  to  the  recef- 
fesofthe  vulgar  foul,  will  fucceed  better  by-the  co-6perati- 
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on  of  the  eyes  and  the  ears,  than   merely  by  sdJrefiiug  the, 
rational  faculty. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  potency  of  founds  and 
Oghts,  u&afTifted  by  reafon,  if  we  contemplate  their  .effect  in 
war.  The  drum,  the  fife,  the  habiliments  of  a  foldier,  the 
flag,  and  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  military  tranfaetions, 
contribute,  perhaps,  more  than  any  fenfc  of  duty,  or  any  na- 
tive or  acquired  fentlments  of  bravery,  to  lead  on  the  cm- 
battled  phalanx  even  to  the  cannon's  mouth.  It  is  fomc- 
thing  operating  in  the  mind  in  a  iimilar  manner,  which  moil 
eafily  bows  the  ftubborn  knee  of  the  haidened  offender,  and 
fubdues  tofoftnefs  the  ileely  heart  on  which  no  force  of  ar- 
gument could  of  itfelf  ftamp  an  impremon.  There  are  few 
who  cannot  here  or  fee,  but  many  who  cannot  understand* 
All  can  feel  a  poweful  ftroke  on  the  fancy  or  pafiions,  but 
Few,  in  comparison,  are  affected  by  a  fyllogifm. 

Mufic  therefore,  poetry,  painting,  and  architecture,  may 
vei-y  reafonably  be  affociated  as  auxiliaries  of  Reafon,  an  em- 
prefs,  whofe  fubjects  are  rebellious.  And  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  they  who  repudiate  all  ornament,  and  all  the  modes 
of  affecting  the  fenfes  of  the  vulgar  in  the  offices  of  religion, 
as  indecent,  impious,  or  improper,  do  not  recollect:  the  tem- 
ple of  Solomon,  but  fuffer  their  good  fenfe  to  be  overpower- 
ed in  this  inftance  by  the  zeal  of  a  barbarous  faniticifm. 

The  offices  of  religion  where  mufic  and  artificial  embelli-n- 
ments  are  admitted,  become  fo  alluring,  that  thofe  whe* 
would  never  think  of  their  more  ferious  duties,  are  often  in- 
vited by  them  to  the  church,  and  gradually  converted. 
Like  the  rake  of  antiquity,  who  mingled  in  the  audience  of 
a  philofopher  with  a  defign  to  ridicule  him,  but  who  was 
made  a  convert  before  his  departure,  many  of  the  loofe  and 
profligate  votaries  of  vice  have  been  int'eed  by  the  mufic 
and  afterwards  reformed  by  the  fermon,  which  they  intend- 
ed to  flight,  and  perhaps  had  begun  to  deride. 

The  proceflions  and  pompous  formalities  of  religion, 
however  exploded  in  the  warmth  of  reformation  as  papiiti- 
cal  relics,  are  certainly  ufeful  in  the  community,  when  they 
are  not  fuffered  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation.  They 
were  efteemed  and  obferved  in  ancient  Athens  and  ancient 
]R.ome,by  thofe  who  loved  and  enjoyed  liberty  in  its  fulled 
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extent.  They  were  found  to  aggrandize  the  majefly  of 
empire,  toinfpirea  generous  enthuiiafm  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  to  furniih  them  with  an  amufemeut,  not  only- 
innocent  and  improving,  but  attended  with  a  very  high  and 
fatisfactory  pleafure.  None  can  deteft  popery  more  than 
myfelf ;  but  yet  it  appears  to  me,  that  many  of  the  fplendecl 
and  auguft  fcenes  which  that  perfuafion  admits,  are  highly 
ufeful,  if  confiderd  only  as  furnifhing  a  harmlefs  entertain- 
ment to  the  lower  orders  of  mankind.  What  charms  can  a 
London  carman,  chairman,  hackney-coachman,  fifhwoman, 
find  in  an  Englifh  meeting  or  a  church  ?  but  they  would  be 
delighted,  and  very  powerfully  affected  with  the  grandeur 
and  folemnity  of  a  Romifh  proceffion.  As  we  have  no  al- 
lurements adapted  to  their  ignorant  and  rude  minds,  they 
fpend  the  Sunday  at  an  alehoufe,  even  at  the  next  door  to 
the  church,  without  a  wifh  to  enter  the  confecrated  place. 
All  that  pafTes  there  is  above  their  comprehenfion.  They 
are  but  little  removed  from  the  ftate  of  the  brutes,  and  they 
mull  remain  fo  ;  for  there  is  nothing,  in  the  only  places  in 
which  they  have  an  opportunity  of  inftruetion,  to  (Irike 
their  imaginations,  and  penetrate,  through  the  paflage  of 
the  fenfes,  to  the  receffes  of  the  dormant  foul. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  we  admit  muiic  in  the  eftablifhed 
church  ;  but  it  is  alfo  true,  that  it  is  in  general  a  kind  of 
muiic  which  is  little  better  than  difcord  to  the  vulgar  ear. 
For  in  the  metropolis,  where  organs  are  chiefly  to  be  found, 
the  performers  are  too  fond  of  Ihewing  their  powers  of  ex- 
ecution, and  feldom  play  thofe  fimple  tunes  which  can  alone 
affect  the  minds  of  the  iimple  and  uninformed. 

There  has  been  much  converfation  on  the  fubjeft  of  a- 
dorning  St.  Paul's  cathedral  with  the  productions  of  the 
pencil.  Many  artifls,  it  is  faid,  have  offered  to  contribute 
the  efforts  of  their  ingenuity.  Some  fcruples  have  arifen  to 
impede  the  defigm  In  this  age  they  cannot  be  puritanical. 
I  really  think  that  judicious  paintings  would  prcduce  a  de- 
iirable  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  lower  claffes.  But  if 
painting  is  not  to  be  admitted,  there  furely  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  fculpture.  Weltminfter-abbey  is  crowded  with 
monuments  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  predict,  that  our  pofte- 
rity  will  fee  St.  Paul's  .equally  ho.noured.    I  hope  the^  evenj; 
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will  not  take  place  fo  hte  as  to  exclude  fuch  artifts  as  Ba* 
con,  or  if  painting  is  admitted,  fuch  as  Reynolds,  Weft, 
and  Romney. 

With  an  union  of  architecture,  poetry,  mufic,  and  paint- 
ing, we  may  exlaim  with  Bruyere  :  °  Que  de  magnificence 
41  et  de  dignite  dans  le  cidte  divin  !  que  d'  elevation  dans 
"  les  Pfeaumes !  que  de  majefte  dans  les  chants  !  que  de 
4*  pompe  dans  les  folemnitcs  !  tout  edifie  et  tout  annoncc 
"  la  profence  du  Saint  des  Saints." 


No.    CLII.       ON     THE    FRJ-SENT   STATE  OF    PARLIAMENT- 
ARY   ELOQUENCE. 


IN  taking  a  view  of  parliamentary  eloquence,  I  mean  to 
conlider  it  as  totally  independent  of  party  and  politics, 
and  folely  as  a  fubjecSt  of  literary  tafte.  It  muft  be  a  pecu- 
liar narrownefs  of  fpirit  which  beftows  or  refufes  applaufe 
to  the  productions  of  genius,  becaufe  they  are  found  to  fa- 
vour either  a  court  or  an  oppofition.  I  would  allow  an 
equal  mare  of  praife  to  equal  genius,  whether  it  appeared 
in  a  leader  of  the  minority,  or  ia  the  firft  minifter  of  ftate. 
The  fpeeches  from  the  throne  are  little  more  than  the 
formalities  of  office.  It  would  be  unreafonable  to  expect 
in  them  the  fire,  the  pathos,  the  argument  of  genuine  and 
animated  oratory.  But  they  poflefs  an  air  of  dignity  highly 
proper  and  chara&eriitical.  They  breathe  a  fpirit  of  fm- 
cerity  and  paternal  tendernefs,  which  at  once  marks  the 
judgment  of  the  comp  ofer,  and  endears  the  fpeaker  to  his 
people.  There  was  one  on  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  America,  which  deferves  to  be  felecled  as  a  very  fpi- 
rited  and  memorable  harangue.  It  would  have  adorned  the 
page  of  a  Livy.  **  The  refolutions  of  parliament,"  faid 
his  Majefty,  M  breathed  a  fpirit  of  moderation  and  forbear- 
*?  ance. — I  have  acted  with  the  fame  temper  ;  anxious  to 
"  prevent,  if  it  had  been  pofiible,  the  efFufion  of  the  blood 
M  of  my  fubje&s,  and  the  calamities  which  are  infeperable 
"  from  a  ftate  of  war ;  itill  hoping,  that  my  people  in 
f*  America  would  have  difcerned  the  traiterous  view*  of 
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"  their  leaders,  and  have  been  convinced,  that  to  be  a  fub- 
*'  ject  to  Great  Britain,  with  all  its  confequences,  is  to  be 
**  the  freeft  member  of  any  civil  fociety  in  the  known  world. 
"  The  rebellious  war  now  levied  is  become  more  gene- 
*'  ral,  and  is  manifeftly  carried  on  for  the  purpofe  of  efta- 
"  blifhing  an  independent  empire.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the 
"  fatal  effects  of  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  a  plan.  The  object  is 
**  too  important,  the  fpirit  of  the  Britifh  nation  too  high, 
"  the  refcurces  with  which  God  hath  bleffed  her  too  nu- 
«?  merous,  to  give  up  fo  many  colonies  which  me  has  plant- 
"  ed  with  great  induflry,  nurfed  with  great  tendernefs,  cn- 
".  couraged  with  many  commercial  advantages,  and  pro- 
"  tecled  and  defended  at  much  expence  of  blood  and  trea- 

•'  fure. :The  conftant  employment  of  my  thoughts,  and 

"  the  moil  eavnefl  wifhes  of  my  heart,  tend  wholly  to  the 

"  fafety  and  happinefs  of  all  my  people."- The  fpirit 

of  a  great  king,  and  the  tender  folicitude  which  fpeaks  the 
true  father  of  his  people,  render  this  fpeech  truly  excellent, 
and,  indeed,  its  excellence  was  evinced  by  its  effects  ;  for 
foon  after  it  was  diffeminated  over  the  nation,  the  Ameri- 
can war,  which  was  once  univerfally  odious,  became  a  po- 
pular rneafure.  Little  did  the  compofer  of  the  above  paf- 
fage  conceive,  that  in  a  few  years  the  high  fpirit  of  the  Bri~ 
tljh  nation  would  be  reduced  to  the  humiliating  necefiity  of 
aimoft  fupplicating  for  peace  the  deluded  people  of  America. 
In  an  affembly,  like  the  higher  houfe,  confiding  of  men, 
in  whofe  education  no  expence  has  been  fpared,  who  are, 
or  who  ought  to  be,  animated  by  their  own  exalted  fitua- 
tion  and  the  examples  of  an  illuilrious  anceftry,  one  might 
rtafonably  expect  to  find  frequent  examples  of  diftinguifhed 
eloquence.  But  it  really  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  fmgle 
peer  who  has  attracted  notice  or  admiration  for  the  claflical 
elegance  of  his  matter  or  his  language.  The  law  lords,  re- 
lying on  their  profefllonal  knowledge,  do,  indeed,  frequent- 
ly make  long  and  bold  fpeeches.  Accuflomed  to  brow-beat 
the  evidence  at  the  bar,  and  dictate  on  the  bench,  fome  of 
them  have  retained  their  infolence  and  effrontery  when  ad- 
vanced to  th<2  woolfack.  But  noife,  obftinacy,  and  impe- 
rious dictation,  cannot  pleafe  an  Attic  or  a  Roman  tafte, 
nor  obtain  the  praife  of  pure  and  legitimate  oratory.*  Its 
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rough  and  boiiterous  vehemence  m:iy,  indeed,  frighten  a 
puifne  race  of  peers  into  an  implicit  acquiefcence  with  the 
will  of  a  miniiler,  but  it  will  not  deferve  the  efteem  of  thofe 
who,  in  the  reccfles  of  their  libraries,  appreciate  its  merit 
as  a  work  of  literature.  A  few  dukes  and  lords  in  oppoii- 
tion  have  not  been  deficient  in  noife  nor  in  violence,  but 
their  barbarous  language,  matter,  and  manner,  muft  affigii 
them  a  rank  among  the  Goths,  and  not  among  the  poliihed 
fans  of  Athens  and  Rome.  Of  all  the  fpeeches  fpoken  in 
the  houfe,  how  few  have  ever  been  collected  and  preferved 
in  libraries,  as  models  of  claffical  elegance  !  Paffion  and 
perfonal  animoiity  have,  indeed,  produced  many  inveflives, 
which  gratify  the  fpleen  of  party,  and  are  for  the  time  ex- 
tolled beyond  all  the  productions  of  preceding  ingenuity. 
Eut'is  there  extant  a  lingle  volume  of  fpeeches,  by  the  mod 
famous  among  the  orators  of  the  upper  houfe,  which  cart 
be  produced  as  a  claffical  book,  or  {land  in  competition  with 
the  orations  of  Cicero  ?  I  think  it  neceflary  to  repeat,  that 
my  remarks  have  not  the  lead  reference  to  party.  I  am  in 
fearch  of  an  orator,  to  whom  the  epithet  of  claffical  may 
be  juftly  applied.  I  regret  that  the  fury  of  party  and  the 
meannefs  of  fervility,  has  for  the  mod  part  excluded  that: 
true  tafte,  true  grace,  and  true  fpirit  which  is  necefTary  to 
form  a  claffical  orator,  from  the  harangues  of  an  afTembly' 
juftly  deemed  the  mod  auguft  in  Europe. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  has  always  been  efteemed  a  very 
diflinguiihed  theatre  of  modern  eloquence.  And  there  in- 
deed, notwithstanding  the  fame  impediments  which  prevail 
among  the  peers,  it  is  eafy  to  produce  many  fplendid  exam- 
ples. In  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  men  have  been  ftimula- 
ted  by  the  moft  powerful  motives,  by  the  hopes  of  riling  ; 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  they  have  already  rifen.  But  though 
we  join  in  the  applaufe  of  common  fame,  yet  let  us  afk, 
where  are  to  be  found  the  volumes  of  oratorical  elegance  ? 
Have  the  fpeeches  which  have  gained  the  praife  of  admir- 
ing kingdoms,  been  no  where  collected  and  recorded  ?  Do 
we  lock  them  up  in  our  book-cafes,  and  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  our  children  as  models  for  imitations,  as  lefTons  to  . 
form  their  young  minds,  and  raife  a  fucceffion  of  orators 
and  patriots  ?  No  ;  the  fpeeches  are  celebrated  at  firft,  and 
A  a  2 
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while  they  anfwer  a  temporary  purpofe.  They  are  like  ve- 
getables of  a  night,  or  infects  of  a  day.  They  have  fcl- 
dom  that  i'v'idity  of  merit  which  can  render  the  ore  valua- 
ble when  the  ftamp  is  effaced,  and  the  occafion  of  it  almoft 
forgotten  and  quite  difregarded  ;  which  can  preferve  the 
plate  ftiil  faleable  after  the  fafhion  is  antiquated.  Glorious 
was  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Nations  fhook  at  the  thun- 
der  of  his  voice.  But  where  are  the  harangues  ?  are  they 
preferved  as  illuftrious  models  for  the  inftru&ion  of  pofte- 
rity  ?  Inftead  of  being  engraven  on  brafs,  they  are  almoft 
funk  into  an  oblivion,  like  the  foldiers  whofe  bones  once 
whitened  the  plains  of  Germany.  Yet  I  mean  not  to  de- 
tract from  his  glories.  Language  can  fcarcely  fupply  terms 
to  exprefs  the  weight  of  his  authority,  the  magnitude  of 
his  mind  and  his  character,  and  the  efficacy  with  which  he 
thought,  decided,  fpoke,  and  acted.  But  let  it  not  efcapc 
the  reader's  attention,  that  we  are  enquiring  for  a  rival  to 
the  maiterly  and  tranfeendent  excellence  of  a  Cicero  and  a 
Demofthenes.  If  fuch  has  of  late  appeared  among  us,  the 
curiofity  of  this  age  would  have  preferved  it;  and  if  it  be 
preferved,  let  the  volume  be  openly  produced,  and  the  pub- 
lie  will  embrace  it  as  an  invaluable  treafure. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  the  fenate,  feveral  defperate  de- 
claimers,  who,  wifliing  to  make  themfelves  of  confequence, 
and  to  retrieve  their  own  affairs,  which  they  have  ruined  at 
the  gaming-table,  exert  all  their  effrontery  and  all  their  vo- 
lubility in  any  caufe,  and  on  any  fide,  which  eventually  may 
promote  their  intereft,  or  gratify  their  ambition.  The  ig- 
norant and  difcontented  extol  the  bravado  who  thus  draw* 
courage  from  defpair,  as  a  prodigy  of  abilities,  and  the  mir- 
ror of  eloquence.  But  the  good,  the  wife,  and  the  judici- 
ous obferver,  pities  and  deipifes  him  as  an  unprincipled 
brawler,  with  as  little  tafle  in  eloquence  as  honefty  ;  and  as 
the  mere  rival  of  the  noify  fpouters  at  the  forum,  or  the 
Robinhood. 

The  applaufe  indeed  beftowed  on  one  orator,  is  fcarcely 
adequate  to  his  literary  merit.  Mr.  Burke  has  produced 
to  the  world  very  honourable  teftimonies  of  his  natural  abi- 
lities and  his  acquired  tafte.  What  orations  are  there  pub- 
lifhed  of  modern  members,  which  can  bear  a  companion 
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with  thofe  of  Mr.  Burke  ?  With  what  dignity  he  addref- 
fed  the  people  of  Briilol ;  and  how  mean  and  little  did  they 
appear,  contrafted  with  him  whom  they  rejected  !  Like 
Socrates  before  the  Judges,  he  appeared  more  like  the  r 
mailer  than  their  fuppliant.  He  concludes  with  a  fpirit 
worthy  of  hirn  who  wrote  on  the  fublime  and  beautiful  ; 
worthy  of  a  polimed  ancient  in  the  belt  of  ages — "  And 
«■  now,  gentlemen,"  he  concludes,  "  on  this  ferious  day, 
44  when  I  come,  as  it  were,  to  make  up  my  account  with 
44  you  ;  let  me  take  to  myfclf  fome  degree  of  hone  ft  pride 
44  on  the  nature  of  the  charges  brought  againft  me.  I  do 
44  not  here  (land  accufed  of  venality,  or  negledt  of  duty. 
44  It  is  not  faid  that,  in  the  long  period  of  my  fervice,  I 
44  have,  in  a  fingle  inftance,  facrificed  the  flighted  of  your 
M  interefts  to  my  ambition  or  to  my  fortune.  It  is  not  al« 
"  leged,  that  to  gratify  any  anger  or  revenge  of  my  own, 
44  or  of  my  party,  I  have  had  a  fhare  in  wronging  or  op- 
44  prefling  any  one  man  in  any  defcription. — No ;  the  charg- 
"  es  againft  me  are  all  of  one  kind,  that  I  have  pumed  the 
44  general  principles  of  general  juftice  and  benevolence  too 
14  far  ;  further  than  2  cautious  policy  would  warrant,  and 
44  further  than  the  opinions  of  many  would  go  with  me.  In 
**  every  accident  which  may  happen  through  life,  in  pain, 
14  in  forrow,  in  deprefilon,  and  diftrefs,  I  will  think  of  this 
44  accufation,  and  be  comforted.' ■ 

There  are  not  indeed  many  of  the  members  who  favour 
the  public  with  their  harangues,  fo  that  we  have  not  an 
opportunity  of  judging  of  all  fo  well  as  of  Mr.  Burke's. 
We  mull,  however,  acknowledge  our  great  obligations  to 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Woodfall,  whofe  memory  feems  equal 
to  the  inftanccs  of  which  we  read,  but  which  do  not  often 
occur  in  our  intercourfe  with  fociety. 


No.     CLIII.        A     LIFE     OF    LETTERS     USUALLY    A    LIFE 
OF    COMPARATIVE    INNOCENCE. 


IT  is  not  the  leail  among  the  happy  effects  of  a  ftudious 
life,  that  it  withdraws  the  ftudent  from  the  turbulent 
fee  nut  and  purfuits,  in  which  it  is  fcarcely  lefs  difficult  to 
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pfreferve  innocence  than  tranquillity.  Succe&fiil  ftudy  re- 
quires fo  much  attention,  and  engrofTes  fo  much  of  the  heart, 
that  he  who  is  deeply  engaged  in  it,  though  he  may  indeed 
be  liable  to  temporary  lapfes,  will  feldom  contract  an  inve- 
terate habit  of  immorality.  There  is  in  all  books  of  cha- 
racter a  reverence  for  virtue,  and  a  tendency  to  infpire  a 
laudable  emulation.  He  who  is  early,  long,  and  fuccefsfully 
converfant  with  them,  will  find  his  bofom  filled  with  the 
love  of  truth,  and  finely  affected  with  a  delicate  fenfe  of 
honour.  By  conilantly  exercifmg  his  reafon,  his  paffions 
are  gradually  reduced  to  fubjeciion,  and  his  head  and  heart 
keep  pace  with  each  other  in  improvement.  But  when  I 
affert  that  fuch  are  the  confequences  of  literary  purfuits,  it 
is  neceffary  to  diitinguim  between  the  real  and  pretended 
itudent  ;  for  there  are  many  defultory  readers,  and  volatile 
men  of  parts,  who  affect  eccentricity,  whofe  lives,  if  one 
may  fo  exprefs  it,  are  uniformly  irregular,  and  who  confe- 
quently  exhibit  remarkable 'inflances  of  mifery  and  misfor- 
tune. 

Folly  and  imprudence  will  produce  moral  and  natural 
evil,  their  genuine  offspring,  in  all  fituations  and  modes  of 
life.  The  knowledge  of  arts  and  fciences  cannot  prevent 
the  vices  and  the  woes  which  mud  arife  from  the  want  of 
knowing  how  to  regulate  our  private  and  focial  conduct. 
But  where  prudence  and  virtue  are  not  deficient,  I  believe 
few  walks  of  life  are  pleafanter  and  fafer  than  thofe  which 
lead  through  the  regions  of  literature. 

Many  among  mankind  are  involved  in  perpetual  tumult, 
fo  that  when  they  feel  an  inclination  to  confider  their  duty, 
their  nature,  their  truer!  happinefs,  they  can  fcarcely  find 
an  opportunity.  But  he,  whom  Providence  has  blefTed  with 
an  enlightened  mind,  and  the  command  of  his  own  time,  is 
enabled  to  form  his  heart,  and  direct  his  choice,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  the  moil  improved  intellects,  and  the 
examples  of  the  molt  accomplimed  characters.  He  is,  in- 
deed, a  creature  far  fuperior  to  the  common  herd  of  men  ; 
and  being  acquainted  with  pure  and  exalted  pleafures,  lies 
not  under  the  neceffity  of  feeking  delight  in  the  grofler  gra- 
tifications. He  confiders  not  'property  as  the  chief  good  ; 
he  is  therefore  free  from  temptations  to  violate  his  integrity. 
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Disappointment  in  matters  of  intereit  will  never  render  him 
uneafy  or  dii'contemcd,  for  his  books  have  difcovered  to 
him  a  treafure  more  valuable,  in  his  eftimation,  than  the 
riches  of  Peru.  Through  all  the  vicifiitudes  of  life,  he  has- 
a  fource  of  confolation  in  the  retirement  of  his  library,  and 
in  the  principles  and  reflections  of  his  own  bofom.  From 
his  reading  he  will  collect  a  jufl  eftimate  of  the  world  and 
of  all  around  him  ;  and,  as  he  will  cherifh  no  unreafcnable 
expectations,  he  will  be  exempted  from  fevere  difappoint- 
ment. 

The  converfation  of  many  abounds  with  (lander  and  de- 
traction, not  originally  and  entirely  derived  from  a  malig- 
nity of  nature,  but  alfo  from  ignorance,  from  a  vacancy  of 
intellect,  and  from  an  inability  to  expatiate  on  general  and 
generous  topics.  But  whatever  be  the  motive  of  them,  it 
13  certain  that  few  crimes  are  more  injurious  to  private  hap- 
pinefs,  and  oppofite  to  the  fpirit  of  our  amiable  religion, 
than  Uander  and  detraction.  The  man  of  reading  is  under 
no  temptation  to  calumniate  his  neighbour  from  the  defect 
of  ideas,  or  a  want  of  taftc  for  liberal  and  refined  conver- 
fation. He  interefls  himfelf  in  his  neighbour's  happinefs  ; 
•but  does  not  pry  into  the  affairs,  nor  fit  in  judgment  on  the 
domeilic  arrangements  of  another's  family.  Mofl:  of  the 
topics  of  fcandal  are  too  little  and  too  low  for  him.  He' 
will  not  ftoop  from  his  elevation  low  enough  to  pick  the' 
dirty  trifles  from  the  gx-ound.  His  thoughts  are  engaged 
in  elegant  and  fpeculative  fubjects,  far  removed  from  all 
which  tend  to  excite  envy,  jealoufy,  or  malevolence. 

The  want  of  employment  is  one  of  the  frequent  caufes: 
of  vice  ;  but  he  who  loves  a  book  will  never  want  employ- 
ment. The  purfuits  of  learning  are  boundlefs,  and  they 
prefent  to  the  mind  a  delightful  variety  which  cannot  be 
exhausted.  No  life  is  long  enough  to  fee  all  the  beautiful 
pictures  which  the  arts  and  fciences,  or  which  hiflory,  po- 
etry, and  eloquence  are  able  to  difplay.  The  man  of  letters 
poiTefles  the  power  of  calling  up  a  fucceflion  of  fcenes  to 
his  view  infinitely  numerous  and  diverfified.  He  is  there- 
fore fecured  from  that  unhappy  ftate  which  urges  many  to' 
vice  and  diffipation,  merely  to  fill  a  painful  vacuity.  Even 
though  his.  purfuits  mould  be  trifling,  and  his  difcoveries 
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unimportant,  yet  they  are  harmlefs  to  others,  and  ufeful  to 
himfeif,  as  prefervatives  of  his' innocence.  Let  him  not  be 
ridiculed  or  condemned,  even  though  he  mould  fpend  his 
time  in  collecting  and  defcribing  moths,  modes,  fhells,  birds, 
weeds,  or  coins  ;  for  he  who  loves  thefe  things  feldom  fets 
his  afto&ions  on  pelf*,  or  any  of  thofe  objects  which  corrupt 
and  divide  human  fociety.  He  who  finds  his  pleafures  in 
a  mufeum  or  a  library,  will  not  often  be  feen  in  the  tavern, 
in  the  brothel,  or  at  the  gaming-table.  He  is  pleafed  if  he 
poiTelTes  a  non-defcript  iofiil,  and  envies  not  the  wretched 
enjoyments  of  the  intemperate,  nor  the  ill-gotten  wealth  of 
the  oppreffor  or  extortioner. 

But  his  purfuit:;  have  ufually  a  title  to  much  greater 
praife  than  that  of  being  inoft'eniive.  Suppofe  him  in  any 
of  the  liberal  profeffions.  If  a  clergyman,  for  inftance,  he 
devotes  his  time  and  abilities  to  the  preparation  of  diflus- 
fives  from  vice,  from  folly,  from  mifcondudt,  from  infidelity, 
from  all  that  contributes  to  aggravate  the  wretchednefs  of 
wretched  human  nature.  Here  the  pleafures  naturally  re- 
fulting  from  literary  occupation  are  improved  by  the  fub- 
lime  fenfations  of  a&ive  benevolence,  the  comfortable  con- 
fcioufnefsof  advancing  the  truett  happinefs  of  thofe  among 
our  poor  fellow-creatures  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  education.  In  the  performance  of  the  godlike  office 
of  a  true  parifh  prieft,  there  is  a  neceflity  of  fetting  an  exam- 
ple, and  of  preferving  decorum  of  character ;  a  neceflity 
which  conduces  much  to  the  fecurity  of  innocence.  It  is 
often  a  great  happinefs  to  be  placed  in  a  rank  where,  to 
the  reftraints  of  confidence  and  morality,  are  added  the 
fear  of  peculiar  fhame,  lofs,  and  difgrace,  neceffarily  confe- 
cruent  on  ill  behaviour.  Human  nature  wants  every  -fup- 
port  to  keep  it  from  lapfing  into  depravity.  Even  inter- 
eft  and  a  folicitude  for  reputation,  when,  in  fome  thought- 
lefs  interval,  the  pillars  of  virtue  begin  to  totter,  may  flop 
the  fall.  The  pofiefiion  of  a  valuable  character  which  may 
be  loft,  and  of  a  dignity  which  mull  be  fupported,  are  of- 
ten very  ufeful  auxiliaries  in  defending  the  citadel  againft 
the  temporary  affaults  of  paltion  and  temptation. 

Since,  then,  the  purfuit  of  letters  is  attended  with  many 
circumftaccej  peculiarly  favourable  to  innocence,  and  cos- 
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fequently  to  enjoyment  of  the  purefl  and  mofe  permanent 
fpecies,  they  who  have  been  fixed  in  fo  delirable  a  life  as  a 
life  of  learning,  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Providence  for  their 
fortunate  lot,  and  endeavour  to  make  the  bell  return  in  their 
power,  by  devoting  their  leifure,  their  abilities,  and  their 
acquirements,  to  performing  the  will  of  God,  and  promoting 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 


No.  CLIV.  ON  THE  ADVANTAGE  WHICH  MAY  BE 
DERIVED  TO  THE  TENDER.  AND  PATHETIC  STYLE* 
TROM  USING  THE  WORDS  AND  PHRASES  OF  SCRIP- 
TURE. 


IT  is  obfervable  that  an  audience  often  laughs* or  yawn? 
in  the  moil  interefling  icenes  of  a  modern  tragedy  ;— -a 
lamentable  proof  of  the  poet's  imbecility.  The  poet  !  he 
may,  indeed,  be  a  verfilier  and  a  deciaimer,  but  he  is  no  po* 
et,  who  tells  a  tragic  tale  without  eliciting  a  tear.  Let  us  not 
profane  the  facred  name  of  poet  by  bellowing  it  on  the  feeble; 
poetafter. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  language  of  a  tragedy  is  flowery, 
the  fimilies  and  metaphors  brilliant,  the  verie  melodious  ; 
there  mull  be  a  charm  added  by  the  creative  power  of  al- 
mighty genius,  which  no  didac~iic  rules  can  teach,  which  can- 
not be  adequately  described,  but  which  is  powerfully  felt 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  heart  firings,  and  wbich  caufes  an 
irrefiilible  overflowing  of  the  dakryor  pegai,  the  facri 
forties  lachrymarum. 

Florid  didlion  and  pompous  declamation  are,  indeed, 
found  to  be  the  leaft  adapted  ofall  modes  of  addrefs  to  affett 
the  finer  fenfibilities  of  nature.  Plain  words,  without  epi« 
thets,  without  metaphors,  without  fimilies,  have  oftener  ex- 
cited emotions  of  the  tenderefl  fympathy,  than  the  mod 
laboured  composition  of  Corneille.  Ye  who  would  learn 
to  tcuch  the  heart,  go  not  to  the  fchools  of  France,  but 
become  the  difciples  of  Sophocles,  Shakefpeare,  Steme,  and 
Chatterton.  Thou  captivating  fimplicity  !  'tis  thine  at 
jonce  to  effect   what  all  the  artifices  of  rhetoric,"  with  al| 
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its  tropes  and  figures,  tedioufly  and  vainly  labour  to 
accomplish.  'Tis  thine  to  diflblve  the  hardeft  heart, 
and  to  force  even  ftubborn  nerves  to  tremble.  A  few 
words  of  firnple  pathos  will  penetrate  the  foul  to  the 
quick,  when  a  hundred  lines  of  declamation  mail  afTail  it  as 
feebly  and  ineffectually  as  a  gentle  gale  the  mountain  of  Plin  . 
limmon. 

A  writer  of  tafte  and  genius  may  avail  himfelf  greatly 
in  pathetic  compofitioas,  by  adopting  the  many  words  and 
phrafes,  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  fimplicity,  which  are 
interfperfed  in  that  pleating,  as  well  as  venerable  book,  the 
holy  bible.  I  cannot,  indeed,  entirely  agree  with  thole 
zealous  critics  who  pretend  to  difcover  in  the  fcriptures  all 
the  graces  of  all  the  bed  daffies.  To  pleafe  the  ear  and 
imagination,  were  very  inferior  objects  in  the  benevolent 
mind  of  Him  who  caufed  all  holy  fcriptures  to  be  written 
for  our  irfe.  But,  at  the  fame,  time  it  is  certain  they  abound 
in  fuch  beauties  as  never  fail  to  pleafe  the  moil  cultivated 
tafte.  Befides  their  aftonifhing  fublimity,  they  have  many 
a  paiTage  exquiiitely  tender  and  pathetic.  Our  admirable 
tranflation  has  preferved  them  in  all  their  beauty,  and  an 
pjnglifh  Writer  may  felect  from  it  a  diction  better  fuited  to 
raife  the  fympathy  of  grief,  than  from  the  moll  celebrated 
models  of  human  compofition. 

Sterne,  who,  though  he  is  juftly  condemned  for  his  liber- 
tinifm,  pofteffed  an  uncommon  talent  for  the  pathetic,  has 
availed  himfelf  greatly  of  the  fcriptural  language.  In  all 
his  moll  affecting  paflages,  he  has  imitated  the  turn,  ftyle, 
manner,  and  rknplicity,  of  the  facred  writers,  and  in  many 
of  them  has  tranferibed  whole  fentences.  He  found  no 
language  of  his  own  could  equal  the  finely  expreffive  diction 
of  oar  common  tranflation.  There  are  a  thoufand  inflances 
of  his  imitating  fcripture  interfperfed  in  all  the  better  parts 
erf  his  works,  and  no  reader  of  common  obfervation  can  pafs 
by  them  unnoticed.  I  will  quote  only  one  or  two  inflances 
taken  from  the  moil  admired  pieces  in  the  tender  ftyle. — 
<fc  Maria,  though  not  tall,  was  neverthelefs  of  the  firft  order 
•*  of  line  form:.  Affliction  had  touched  her  looks  with 
"  fomething'  that  was  fcarce  earthly,  and  fo  much  was 
'-  there  abbfut  hfer  of  all  that  the  heart  willies,  or.  the  ey<s 
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*'  looks  for  in  woman,  that  could  the  traces  be  ever  worn 
"  out  of  her  brain,  or  thofe  of  Eliza  out  of  mine,  fhe 
u  fhould  not  only  eat  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of  my  cup, 
'*  but  Maria  mould  lie  in  my  bofom,  and  be  unto  me  us  a 
■"  daughter. 

*'  Adieu,  poor  luckkfs  maden  ?  imbibe  the  oil  and  wine 
i%  which  the  companion  of  a  ftranger,  as  he  fojourneth  on 
*'  his  way,  now  pours  into  thy  wounds.  The  Being  who 
"  has  twice  bruifed  thee  can  only  bind  them  up  for  ever." 
Again,  in  his  defcription  of  the  captive.  "  As  I  darkened 
t*  the  little  light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a  hopelefs  eye  towards 
•"  the  door,  then  call  it  down,  (hook  his  head,  and  went 
"  on  with  his  work  of  arflidon.  I  heard  his  chains  upon 
M  his  legs,  as  he  turned  his  body  to  lay  his  little  Hick  upon 
4i  the  bundle.  He  gave  a  deep  iigh.  I  faw  the  iron  enter 
44  into  his  foul."  It  is  eafy,  but  it  is  not  neceflary,  to  ad- 
duce many  more  inftances  in  which  a  writer,  who  emi- 
nently excelled  in  the  power  of  moving  the  afle&ions,  felt 
himleli  unequal  to  the  talk  of  advancing  the  ftyle  of  pa- 
thos to  its  hi^heft  perfection,  and  fought  alfiftance  of  the 
Bible. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  writer  of  fo  many  tender  and 
Ample  paflages  had  imitated  the  delightful  book  of  Ruth. 
With  what  pleafure  did  a  man  of  his  feelings  read,  "  Intreat 
*'  mc  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following  after 
"  thee  ;  for  whither  thou  goeft,  I  will  go  ;  and  where  thou 
*'  lodgell,  I  will  lodge  ;  thy  people  (hall  be  my  people,  and 
**  thy  God  my  God  ;  where  thou  dielt  will  I  die,  and  there 
*•  will  I  be  buried. ''  Sterne  Hole  the  very  fpirit  of  this 
paflage,  and  indeed  <  fall  the  nne  lVrokes  of  tendernefs,  and 
many  an  one  there  is,  in  a  book  which  is  often  laidafide  by 
polite  fcholars  as  abfurd  and  obfolete.  The  choice  which 
Sterne  has  made  of  texts  and  of  citations  from  the  fcriptures 
in  his  fermons,  are  proofs  that  he  (who  was  one  of  the  bell 
judges  of  the  pathetic)  was  paiticularly  (truck  with  the 
affecting  tendernefs  and  lovely  fimplicity  of  fcriptural 
language. 

The  poet,  therefore,  who  means  to  produce  a  trage- 
dy, which  mall  be  able  to  ftand  its  ground  even  after  the 
£rft  nine  nights,  without  the  aid  of  puiEng,  and  without 
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filling  the  pit  and  boxes  with  orders,  fhould  fometimes  go 
to  the  fame  fountain,  and  drink  the  warters  of  poetical  in- 
fpiration  of  which  Sterne  drank  fo  copioufly.  He  will  im- 
prove greatly  by  ftudying  the  language  and  hiftories  of  Jo- 
feph,  Saul,  and  Jonathan,  of  Ruth,  of  Job,  of  the  Pfalms, 
of  Ifaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  of  many  fingle  paflages  every  where 
interfperfed,  and  of  the  parables  in  the  New  Teftament. 
Judgment  and  tafte  are  certainly  neceffary  to  [elect  ;  but 
he  may  depend  upon  it,  that  a  word  or  two  well  fele&ed  will- 
gain  him  the  trueft  applaufe,  that  which  is  conveyed  in 
iighs  and  tears.  Let  him  fully  purfuade  himfelf,  that  the 
only  method  of  operating  powerfully  on  the  feelings  of  na- 
ture, is  to  renounce  art  and  affectation,  and  to  adhere  to, 
truth  and  fimplicity. 

Something  is  neceffary  to  be  done  to  produce  an  alterati- 
on. The  theatric  ftate  is  in  its  decline.  It  cannot  much 
longer  be  fupported  by  fine  dreffes,  painted  fcenes,  mufic, 
dancing,  and  pantomime.  We  have  hearts  as  well  as  ears, 
and  eyes  ;  if  they  know  not  how  to  touch  our  paflions  at 
Old  Drury,  let  us  haften  to  the  Opera-houfe,  and  fee  the 
man  {land  upon  one  leg. 


No.    CLV.        ON      THE      FIGURE     PARRHESIA,    OR    OK     EX- 
PRESSING   ONE'S    SENTIMENTS    FREELY. 


THEY,  whofe  wifdom  confifts  in  cunning  and  caution, 
who  confider  preferment  as  the  only  or  molt  valuable 
object  of  human  purfuit,  and  who  Itand  in  awe  of  grandeur 
indepently  of  perfonal  merit  and  character,  will  often  fhake 
their  heads  as  they  read  my  effays  (if  they  read  them  at  all, 
which  is  not  likely,)  and  blame  the  writers  imprudence,  in 
ventering  to  exprefs  himfelf  on  many  dangerous  fubjects 
without  reverfe.  It  is  madnefs,  they  exclaim,  to  cut  himfelf 
off  from  all  chance  of  ecclefiaftical  preferment,  to  exclude 
himfelf  from  the  funfhine  of  patronage  ;  and  (to  ufe  the 
words  of  a  celebrated  orator)  "  to  create  a  long,  dull;  dreary, 
•unvaried  "  vifto  of  defpair  and  exclufion." 

But,  "  O  ye  wife  ones    of  the  world,",  (an  honeft  and 
independent  writer  might  fay)  "  iignificautly  as  ye  whifper 
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u  among  each  other,  and  hug  yourfelves  on  your  own  pro- 
*'  found  fagacity,  I  value  not  your  fpurious  wifdom  ;  and 
"  though  I  pretend  not  to  defpife  either  honours  or  emolu- 
u  ments  fairly  and  openly  obtained,  I  think  the  means  ye 
"  ufc  in  their  purfuit  bafe  and  mean,  and  that  ye  purchafe 
"  all  you  poffefs  at  a  price  too  dear.  Ye  reiign  your  reafon, 
"  your  liberty,  and,  I  fear,  too  often,  your  truth  and  ho- 
"  nour.  Ye  are  real  flaves,  and  the  robes  of  office  anddig- 
u  nity,  in  which  ye  pride  yourfelves,  are  but  the  liveries  of 
"  a  fplended  fervitude.  From  one  inftance  of  your  fpirit 
"  and  wifdom  let  the  public  judge  of  all.  Dare  ye,  raifed 
"  by  a  long  courfe  of  mean  fervility  to  a  feat  in  the  Britifli 
<£  fenate,  to  give  a  vote,  or  exprefs  a  lingle  fentiment  accor- 
**  ding  to  your  own  judgment,  and  without  iirlt  religioufly 
'*  confulting  the  god  of  your  idolatry  ?  Cenfure  me  no 
"  more  for  an  honeft  freedom.  Blufh  rather  at  your  own 
"  meannefs  and  cowardice.  Pity  me  no  more,  as  excluding 
"  myfelf,  by  temerity,  from  the  favours  Gf  the  great.  I 
*i  am  happier  in  the  liberty  of  ranging,  in  thought,  through 
"  all  the  mazes  of  human  life,  and  of  uttering  my  undif- 
"  guifed  fent'ments  in  whatever  I  fee  and  hear,  than  in 
44  gaining  favour  where  favour  is  to  be  gained,  merely  by 
"  fubmitting  to  the  meannefs  of  concealing  truth,  and 
**  fpeaking  according  to  the  dictates  of  felf-intereft  alone. 
**  Blame  me  no  more  till  you  point  out  the  paffage  in  the 
'*  g°*Pcl>  where  boldnefs  of  rebuke  is  prohibited,  and 
"  where  a  profefled  fervant  of  Jefus  Chrift  is  taught  to  bow 
44  the  knee  to  an  unbelieving  and  debauched  ruler  of  this 
«'  world." 

"  But  you  are  actuated  by  envy,"  foftly  fuggefts  the 
fuccefsful  chaplain,  the  quondam  tutor,  and  travelling  com- 
panion of  a  gracelefs  duke.  "  You  rail,"  fays  he,  "  at 
44  what  you  cannot  reach." — But,  fir,  give  me  leave  to  aflc, 
44  whether  you  are  not  actuated  by  avarice  and  worldly 
u  ambition  ?  vices,  in  a  chriftian  paftor,  no  lefs  culpable 
44  than  envy.  By  what  were  you  actuated  when  you  gain- 
44  ed  the  favour  of  the  patron  who  raifed  you  to  your  ho- 
*4  nours,  merely  by  drinking  and  caballing  for  him  at  a 
*■  contefted  election  ?  Your  patron  profeffes  himfelf  a  deift, 
*'  and  you  know   he   keeps  many  concubines.     By  what 
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"  were  you  actuated  when  you  were  always  feeking  ni$ 
"  company  and  dining  at  his  table  ?  Was  it  a  deftre  to 
"  convert  him  from  the  error  of  his  ways  ?  Did  you  ever 
"  dare  to  hint  your  difpleafure  at  them  ?  Did  they  difpkafe 
M  you  > 

"  And,  with  refpeft  to  envy  as  the  motive  of  my  free- 
"  dom,  you  will  do  right  to  confider,  that  he  who  envies, 
•'  eagerly  wifhes  to  obtain  the  object.  He  who  eagerly 
u  defires  to  obtain,  ufually  purfues  the  moft  probable 
**  means  of  fuccefs.  But  you  mail  judge,  by  your  own 
u  experience,  whether  what  I  have  faid  is,  in  the  fmalleft 
M  degree,  like  the  methods  which  are  found  moft  fuccefs- 
•*  ful.  Does  it  tally  with  your  own  recipe  for  riling  at 
"  court  ? 

"  Indeed,  fir,  you  muft  excufe  me.  I  cannot  think  as 
'*  you  do  ;  your  objects  and  mine  are  totally  different,  and 
"  muft  be  differently  purfued.  Enjoy  your  heard-earned  ho- 
*f  ncurs  ;  but  let  me  alfo  enjoy  my  liberty,  or,  if  you  chufe 

V  to  call  it  fo,  my  humour.  I  will  boaft;  a  fuperiority  in  one 
u  refpect  ;  I  have  no  matter,  fave  one. 

'*  But  you  fay  I  am  gratifying  my  vanity.  If  to  feek. 
*•'  an  honeil  fame,  be  to  feek  the  gratification  of  my  vani- 
"  ty,  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  I  dare  avow  a  wi(h  to 
4<  poffefs  the  public  efleem,  but  I  purfue  no  mean  or  finifter 

V  method  to  procure  it.  I  rely  for  their  favour  on  my  love 
?  of  truth,  and  the  fincerity  of  my  zeal  in  their   fervice. 

V  Their  good  opinion  is  a  delightful  and  fufficient  reward. 

V  Not  that  I  ever  affected  to  renounce  or  to  defpife  pre- 
"  ferment ;  But  it  comes  unfought  for,  as  well  as  unlook- 
w  ed  for,  if  it  comes  at  all. 

"  To  preferve  the  favour  of  the  public,  and  the  appro- 
•'  bation  of  my  own  heart,  I  think  itneceffary  to  continue, 
f*  while  I  write,  the  open  declaration  of  my  fentiments, 
*'  fuch  as  they  are,  equally  uninfluenced  by  mean  hopes  and 
*'  cowardly  appreheniions.  Individuals  may  apply,  what 
u  was  never  meant  to  be  applied,  to  themfelves  ;  and.  in  the 
u  warmth  of  an  exafperated  mind,  may  fhew  their  refentment 
"  by  neglect  or  cenfure  ;  but  time  and  the  public  feldom 
'■*  fail  to  do  final  juftice. 

"  Let  me  then  be  permitted"  (fuch  a  writer  may  pro- 
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ceed  to  fay  in  his  defence)  "  to  employ  myfelf  in  peace  and 
*{  innocence,  and  to  amuie  readers  of  congenial  fentimcnts, 
••'  by  a  free  communication  of  iechgs  uiuliiguifed  by  art, 
ft*  and  uttered  boldly  as  they  were  excited  warmly,  by  men 
H  and  manners  paffing  in  review.  Let  the  iympathetic  tribe, 
J'  who,  in  the  exuberance  of  their  companion,  exprefs  their 
"  anxiety  left  I  fhould  hurt  my  intereit,  refervc  their  pity 
"  for  ohjecis  of  more  merit.  I  am  happy  in  the  idea,  thai 
"  nothing  which  I  have  written  can  injure  the  intereit  of 
<;  any  one  but  the  writer. 

"  In  times  of  peculiar  exigency" (he  might  add)"there 
"  may  be  a  moral  as  well  as  military  heroifm.  He  deferves 
*'  to  be  degraded  from  his  rank.,  who  is  not  ready  to  incur 
»<  every  hazard  in  the  caufe  which  he  has  juitly  undertaken; 
"  and  not  only  to  forego  honours  and  advantages  in  the  de- 
"  f:nce  of  what  he  deems  the  truth,  but,  if  circumftances 
"  lhould  require  it,  to  die  in  its  confirmation.  A  timid  and 
"  luke-warm  prudence  in  a  good  caufe  is  little  better  than 
"  defertion.". 

Such,  I  fay,  is  the  apology  which  an  independent  writer 
might  make  to  thofe  who  lhould  fay  to  him,  Sunt  quibus 
■rd  videris  ninus  acer.  If  it  contains  in  it  any  thing1 
lev  ere,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  feverity  is  applied  to 
manners,  not  to  perfons  ;  that  no  individual  is  pointed  at  ; 
and  that  he  who  complains  of  it,  probably  deferves  it. 


No.    CLVI.        ON     READIKG     MERELY     WITH    A    VIEW    TO 

AMUSEMENT. 


THERE  are  many  who  fpend  much  of  their  time  in 
reading,  but  who  read  as  they  play  at  cards,  with  no 
other  intention  but  to  pafs  the  time,  without  labouring  un- 
der the  intolerable  burthen  of  a  total  inactivity.  The  more 
trifling  the  book,  the  better  they  fuppofe  it  fuited  to  their 
purpofe.  Plays,  pamphlets,  memoirs,  novels,  and  whate- 
ver entertains  them  without  requiring  any  great  degree  of 
attention,  csnftitute  the  whole  of  their  library.  Even  thefe 
are  read  in  z  deiultory  manner,  without  the  interference  of 
B  b  2 
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tafte  or  the  trouble  of  fele&ion.  Indeed  this  light  food  for 
the  mind  isrfo  much  wanted,  that  the  circulating  libraries 
lay  in  a  ftock  of  it  every  year  ;  and  an  affortment  of  fum- 
jner-reading  is  in  as  great  requeft  at  the  bookiellers  in  the 
watering-places,  as  a  variety  of  new  fpring  patterns  at  the 
filk-mercers  in  Pail-mall.  The  fine  lady  and  gentleman, 
who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  purfue  their  amufement,  and 
in  whofe  delicate  minds  the  drefiing  of  the  hair  is  a  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  firil  importance,  commonly  fpend  two  or  three 
hours  every  day  under  the  hands  of  the  frifeur  ;  but  then 
the  time  is  by  no  means  wafted,  for  it  is  fpent  in  fummer- 
reading  ;  and  as  the  volumes  which  contain  fummer-read- 
ing  are  not  large  folios,  and  neither  printed  on  the  fmaUeft 
type,  nor  on  the  moll  crowded  page,  one  of  them  juft  ferves 
to  fill  up  the  morning  hours  devoted  to  the  artift  of  the 
comb.  The  gentle  ftudent  rifes  from  his  chair  when  the 
operation  is  completed,  takes  offhis  flannel  gown,  fends  back 
the  half-bound  book  to  the  library,  and  enters  upon  the  mo- 
mentous bufmefs  of  making  calls,  without  any  odious  gravity 
or  ferioufnefs,  which  might  perhaps  have  remained  with  him, 
had  his  morning  iludies  required  deep  thought,  or  commu- 
nicated to  him  a  feries  of  fober  reflections.  He  can  in- 
deed, in  a  rainy  day,  devour  half  a  dozen  volumes  of  fum- 
mer-reading,  and  be  no  more  incommoded  than  when  he 
{'wallows  as  many  puffs  and  fyllabubs  at  the  fafhionable  con-, 
fectioners. 

It  muft  be  allowed  that  this  kind  of  reading,  trifling  as 
it  is,  may  often  conftitute  an  amunng  and  a  very  innocent 
paftime.  But  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  ufeful  and  im- 
proving reading  might  be  found,  that  fhould  be  equally, 
and  indeed  more  entertaining.  The  fame  time  fpent  on 
books  of  character,  which  is  laviflied  away  on  literary  tram, 
would  render  many  a  mind,  which  is  now  vain  and  fuperri- 
cial,  really  elegant,  prudent,  and  well-informed.  The  time, 
fpent  under  the  operation  of  the  hair-drefler  is  very  pro- 
perly fpent  in  reading  ;  but  why  mould  not  the  works  of 
the  Englifti  claflics  be  ufed  in  preference  to  a  vile  tranflation 
from  a  foolifh  French  novel  ?  To  a  tafte  not  vitiated,  the 
works  of  Shakefpeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,.  Addifon, 
and  many  other  of  their  fuccefsfui  followers,  are  much  more 
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pleafing  than  the  inelegant  and  hafty  productions  of  hire- 
ling writers*  whofe  indigence  compels  them  to  be  lefs  foli- 
citous  about  quality  than  quantity  ;  who  ftudy  not  fo  much 
what  is  congruous  to  tafle  and  truth,  as  what  will  catch 
the  notice  of  the  general  reader,  and  anfwer  the  venal  pur- 
pofe  of  their  employer  by  a  rapid  fale.  Have  we  not  ma- 
ny true  hitlorics,  elegant  in  their  ilyle,  abounding  with 
matter  moll  improving  to  the  heart  and  underloading,  and 
calculated  to .intereil  and  entertain,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
by  gratifying  curioiity  ?  Unlefs  we  renounce  our  preten- 
fiom  to  reafon,  we  mull  confefs  that  fuch  books  are  capa- 
ble of  furnifning  more  pleafure,  exclufively  of  the  improve- 
ment, than  anonymous  and  unauthenticated  anecdotes,  me- 
moirs, novels,  voyages,  travels,  lives,  and  adventures. 

There  are  thofe  who  have  read  more  volumes  than  the 
profoundell  fcholars  in  the  nation,  who  are  yet  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  elements  of  fcience,  with  the  mod  interefting 
facts  of  true  hiftory,  with  the  maxims  of  philofophy,  with 
the  beauties  of  ftyle,  and  with  the  extent  and  force  of  the 
language.  They  have  read  inattentively  what  indeed  was 
fcarcely  worth  attention  ;  and  they  have  immediately  for- 
gotten what  was  too  futile  to  deferve  remembrance.  Had 
ihcy  poffeiTed  judgment  fufficient  to  point  out  the  proper 
books,  and  refolution  to  purfue  the  dictates  of  their  judg- 
ment, they  would  have  enriched  their  minds  with  ineftimable 
treafures,  and  acquired  the  reputation  and  fatisfac~tion  of 
iolid  fcholars.  The  fame  exertion  of  their  eyes,  the  fame 
confumption  of  their  time,  the  fame  fedentary  confinement, 
would  have  earned  a  prize  of  fufficient  value  to  repay  them 
amply  for  every  effort  of  diligence.  But  now  they  have, 
perhaps,  injured  their  eyes,  ruined  their  health,  neglected 
their  affairs,  vitiated  their  taile,  and  polfibly  corrupted  their, 
morals,  or  weakened  their  faith,  with  no  return,  but  the 
amufement  of  the  moment,  or  the,  retention  of  falfe  fac"ts, 
diilorted  figures  of  life  and  manners,  or  trifling  anecdotes, 
the  lumber  of  the  head  and  not  the  furniture. 

Perfons  advanced  in  life,  or  labouring  under  flcknefsand 
infirmity,  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  amufe  themfelves 
with  whatever  can  innocently  alleviate  their  evils,  and  ena- 
ble them  to  pals  away  the  lagging  hours  in.  a  fweet  and 
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tranfitory  oblivion.  Their  reading,  like  their  diet,  may  be 
light,  and  more  adapted  to  tickle  a  fickly  palate,  than  to  af- 
ford folid  and  fubifcantial  nourifhment.  But  in  youth,  health, 
and  vigour,  who  would  voluntarily  confine  themfelves  to 
the  weaknefs  and  infipidity  of  water- gruel  ?  . 

It  is,  indeed,  lamentable  to  obferve  young  perfons  of 
lively  parts,  and  with  a  love  of  reading,  devoting  thofe 
years  and  thofe  abilities,  which  might  render  them  valuable 
members  of  fociety,  to  fuch  ftudies  as  tend  only  to  diflipate 
their  ideas,  to  vitiate  their  morals,  to  womanize  their  fpiriti, 
and  to  render  them  the  daftardly  and  degenerate  fons  of 
thofe  to  whom  it  was  once  a  glorious  diltindtion  to  bear  the 
name  of  Britons. 


No.    CLVII.       OS    A    METHOD    OF     STUDY,  WRITTEN    BY' 
JOACHIMUS    FORTIUS    R ISG  ELBERGl  US. 


THERE  is  a  little  treatife  on  the  method  of  ftudy 
written  by  Ringelbergius,  which,  in  the  t^o  laft  cen- 
turies, was  a  great  favourite  among  fcholars,  and  contribu- 
ted much  to  animate  their  induftry.  The  learned  Erpeni- 
us  acknowledges  himfelf  originally  indebted  to  it  for  all  his 
acquifiti?ns.  He  met  with  it  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  and, 
in  confequence  of  its  fuggeftions,  though  he  was  then  to- 
tally averfe  from  a  fludious  life,  and  had  made  no  profici- 
ency in  learning,  yet  he  afterwards  became  a  diftinguimed 
fcholar.  The  treatife  had  become  fcarce,  and  Erpenius 
generoufly  printed  a  new  edition,  that  others  might  par- 
take of  the  benefit  which  he  had  himfelf  enjoyed.  He 
published  it  with  the  title  of  Liber  vere  Aureus,  or  the  tru- 
ly Golden  Treatife. 

In  the  epiflle  to  the  reader,  which  Erpenius  has  prefix- 
ed, he  fpeaks  of  the  animating  effecl:  of  the  book,  in  terms 
fo  warm,  and  with  fo  much  gratitude,  that  a  ftudent  would 
be  wanting  to  himself  not  to  gratify  his  curiofity,  by  giv- 
ing it  a  perufal.  It  is  fhort,  and  contains  many  paffages 
which  tend  to  encourage  the  fcholar  in  his  purfuits,  and  ta 
infpire  him  with  an  ardour  and  enthufiafm,  like  that  ex- 
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cited  in  the  foldier  by  the  drum  and  trumpet,  as  he  It 
marching-  on  to  battle.  I  believe  there  could  not  be  found 
a  better  exhortation  to  ftudy  for  the  ufe  of  buys,  if  the  good 
paifages  were  not  disgraced  by  others  fo  ridiculous,  as  ak 
moil  bring  the  writer  under  the  imputation  of  lunacy.  His 
literary  enthuiiafm  had  certainly  tranfported  him,  in  feve- 
ral  inftances,  beyond  the  limits  uf  his  own  reafon. 

I  will  felect  a  few  hints  from  the  little  tract,  which  may 
not  only  fer*e  as  a  curious  fpeciihen  to  the  Englifh  reader, 
but  may  roufe  him  from  his  indolence.  The  whole  is,  in- 
deed, more  valuable  for  the  fpirit  and  fire  which  it  condu- 
ces to  raife,  than  for  its  particular  directions.  It  is  rather 
exhortatory  than  didactic. 

"  How  mean,"  fays  he,  fpeaking  of  the  fsope  at  which 
ftudents  ought  to  aim,  "  how  timid,  how  abject,  muft  be 
M  that  fpirit  which  can  fit  down  contented  with  mediocri- 
*'  ty  !  As  for  myfelf,  all  that  is  within  me  is  on  fire.  I  had 
"  rather,''  he  proceeds  in  his  ftrong  manner,  M  be  torn  in 
44  a  thoufand  pieces,  than  relax  my  refolution  of  reaching 
44  the  fublimeft  heights  of  virtue  and  knowledge.  I  am  of 
M  opinion,  that  nothing  is  fo  arduous,  nothing  fo  admira- 
44  bk  in  human  affairs,  which  may  not  be  obtained  by  the 
"  induftry  of  man.  We  are  defcended  from  heaven  ;  thi- 
•*  ther  let  us  go,  whence  we  derived  our  origin.  Let  no- 
"  thing  fatisfy  us  lower  than  the  fummit  of  all  excellence. 
44  This  fummit  then,"  fays  he,  "  I  point  out  as  the  pro- 
u  per  fcope  of  the  ftudent." 

44  But  labour  muft  be  beloved,  and  the  pleafures  of  lux* 
44  ury  defpifed.  Shall  we  fubmit  to  be  extinguifhed  for 
u  ever  without  honour,  without  remembrance,  androcks 
44  ouden  epidedegmenoiy  without  having  done  any  thing  like 
44  men  ?"  The  whole  of  this  chapter  is  written  in  a  very 
uncommon  ftyk  of  literary  enthunafm,  and  I  think  it  can 
hardly  fail  of  inflaming  a  youthful  imagination.  If  iuch 
ideas  were  early  infixed  in  the  bofom  of  an  ingenious  and 
ingenuous  boy,  what  improvement  in  virtue,  and  in  all  ufe- 
ful  qualities,  might  not  be  expected  ? 

"  That  we  muft  never  defpair,"  is  the  title  of  his  third 
chapter.  "  If  in  our  afcent  we  mould  fall  head-long  a 
thoufand  times,  we  muit  begin  to  climb  again  every  time 
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u  more  ardently,  and  fly  to  the  fummit  with  recruited  vi- 
u  gour  !  Let  no  one  be  dejected  if  he  is  not  confeious  of* 
"  any  great  advancement  at  firft.  The  merchant  thinks 
"  himfelf  happy  if,  after  a  ten  year8  voyage,  after  a  thou- 
*'  fand  dangers,  he  at  la  ft  improves  his  fortune  ;  and  mail 
"  we,  like  poor-fpiriled  creatures,  give  up  all  hopes  after 
"  the  firft  onfet  ?  ^uodcunque  impcrci'vtt  ammus  obtinult. 
H  Whatever  the  mind  has  commanded  itfelf  to  do,  it  has 
"  obtained  its  purpofe. 

"  Riches  muit  have  no  charms,  compared  to  the  charms 
"  of  literature.  Poverty  is  favourable  to  the  fnccefs  of  all 
'*  literary  purfuits.  I  mean  not  to  throw  contempt  on  mo- 
**  ney  in  general,  but  on  that  exorbitant  wealth  which  al- 
"  lures  the  mind  from  ftudy.  But  your  parents"  fays  he, 
"  will  rather  chufe  that  you  fhould  be  guilty  of  purjury  or 
"  murder,  than  not  know  how  to  value  money. 

•'  The  ftudent  muft  be  defirous  of  praife.  It  is  a  pro- 
M  mifing  prefage  of  fuccefs  to  be  roufed  by  praife  wherl 
?'  one  fnall  have  done  well,  and  to  be  grieved  and  incited 
*'  to  higher  aims,  on  finding  himfelf  blamed  or  outdone  by 
**  another.  He  who  alp  ires  at  the  fummit  mull  be  pai- 
**  fionately  fond  of  glory. 

"  Thus  have  the  firft  qualities,  indifpenfably  requiiite  ill 
"  a  youth  devoted  to  ftudy,  been  mentioned.  He  muft. 
'*  aim  at  the  higheft  points,  he  muft  lo7e  labour,  he  muft 
f*  never  defpair,  he  muft  dcfpiie  riches,  he  muft  be  greedy 
"  of  praife.  It  remains  that  we  prefcribe  the  methods. 
*'  There  are  then  three  gradations  in  the  modes  of  ftudy  ; 
**  hearing,  teaching,  writing.  It  is  a  good  and  eafy  method 
44  to  hear,  it  is  a  better  and  eafier  to  teach,  and  the  beft 
'*  and  eafieft  of  all  to  write.  Lectures  are  dull ;  becaufe 
"  it  is  tedious  to  confine  the  liberty  of  thought  to  the 
"  voice  of  the  reader.  But  when  we  teach  or  write,  the 
m  very  exercife  itfelf  precludes  the  taedium." 

Though  the  treatife  of  Ringelbergius  is  lhort,  yet  to 
make- an  ufeful  abbreviation  of  it,  would  require  more  room 
than  the  limits  I  ufually  prefcribe  to  my  papers  will  allow. 
I  mean  only  to  give  a  little  fpecimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  very  extraordinary  writer  has  compofed  his  once  cele- 
brated treatife.     There  are  certainly  many  things  in  it 
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which  can  fcarcely  fail  to  ftimulate  an  honed  mind,  fin- 
cerely  and  ferioufly  devoted  to  letters.  A  fevere  critic,  or 
a  lover  of  ridicule,  will  find  much,  both  in  the  matter  and 
the  ityle,  to  cenfure  and  deride.  But  ftill  there  is  fome- 
thing  fo  honeft  and  fo  warm  in  this  writer,  that  a  good- 
natured  mind  cannot  help  being  entertained  even  with  his 
abfurdities,  and  inclined  to  overlook  them  amidftthe  great- 
er abundance  of  valuable  advice.  I  believe  the  copies  are 
not  very  fcarce,  and  earneftly  recommend,  both  to  the  young; 
ftudent  and  the  lover  of  literary  curiofities,  to  devote  half 
an  hour  to  the  perufal  of  it,  if  it  fliould  fall  into  their  hands, 
Ringelbergius  was  a  very  ingenious  man,  not  only  in 
polite  learning  and  in  the  fciences,  but  in  the  arts  of  me- 
chanical writing,  painting,  and  engraving.  Indeed  thefe 
were  his  firil  purfuits  and  employments,  and  he  did  not  ap- 
ply bimfelf  to  learning  Latin  till  his  feventeenth  year ;  but 
fucli  was  the  force  of  his  genius,  that  he  then  made  a  rapid 
proficiency.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  genius,  and  though 
not  quite  correct  in  his  language,  yet  he  wrote  Latin  with 
much  more  fpirit  and  vivacity  than  moft  of  the  Dutch  and 
German  writers  of  his  age.  He  acquired  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  could  armpit  repeat  Homer  from  beginning  to 
end.  Tie  was  well  verfed  in  various  fciences,  and  wrote 
ingenioufly  upon  them  ;  but  his  trades  are,  I  believe,  more 
curious  than  ufeful.  He  would  have  been  an  excellent  writer 
and  profound  philofopher,  had  he  lived  in  an  age  when  the 
follies  of  judicial  aftrology  were  exploded,  and  hypothefis 
reduced  to  the  tell  of  experiment. 


No.    CLVIII.       OK    THE      FOLLY    OF     SACRIFICING    COM- 
FORT    TO   TASTE. 


THERE  are  certainly  homely, but  fweet  comforts  and 
conveniences,  the  ab fence  of  which  no  elegance  can 
fupply.  Since,  however,  they  have  nothing  of  external 
fplendour,  they  are  often  facraficed  to  the  gratification  of 
vanity.  We  live  too  much  in  the  eyes  and  minds  of  others, 
and  too  little  to  our  own  hearts,  too  little  to  our  own  con? 
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fciences,  and  too  little  to  our  own  fatisfaction.  We  are 
more  anxious  to  appear,  than  to  be,  happy. 

According  to  the  prefent  modes  of  living,  and  ideas  of 
propriety,  an  oftentatious  appearance  mult  be  at  all  events, 
and  in  all  inftances,  fupported.  If  we  can  preferve  a  glittering 
and  gloffy  varniih,  we  difregard  the  interior  materials  and 
i'ubftance.  Many  mew  a  difpofition  in  every  part  of  their 
conduct,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Frenchman,  who  had  rather 
go  without  a  fhirt,  than  without  nifties  ;  rather  ftarve  as  a 
count,  than  enjoy  affluence  and  independence  as  an  honeft 
merchant.  Men  idolize  the  great,  and  the  distinctions  of 
fafhionable  life,  with  an  idolatry  fo  reverential  and  com- 
plete, that  they  feem  to  miftake  it  for  their  duty  towards 
God.  For,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  Catechifm,  "  do  they 
.**  not  appear  to  believe  in  them,  to  fear  them,  to  love  them 
"  with  all  their  hearts,  with  all  their  minds,  with  all  their 
"  fouls,  and  with  ail  their  ftrength  ;  to  worfhip  them,  to 
f*  give  them  thanks,  to  put  their  whole  trufl  in  them,  to 
f*  call  upon  them,  to  honour  their  names  and  their  words, 
f*  and  to  ferve  them  truly  all  the  days  of  their  lives  ?"  As 
they  worfhip  falfe  gods,  their  bleffings  are  of  the  kind 
which  correfponds  with  the  nature  of  their  deities.  They 
are  all  lhadowy  and  unfubftantial  ;  dreams,  bubbles,  and 
meteors,  which  dance  before  their  eyes,  and  often  lead  them 
to  perdition. 

It  is  really  lamentable  to  behold  families  of  a  competent 
fortune,  ancj  refpeclable  rank,  who  (while  they  deny  them- 
felves' even  the  common  pleafures  of  a  plentiful  table ; 
while  their  kitchen  is  the  cave  of  cold  and  famine  ;  while 
their  neighbours,  relations,  and  friends  pity  and  defpife,  as 
they  pafs,  the  comfortlefs  and  unhqfpitable  door)  fcruple 
not  to  be  profufely  expenfive  in  drefs,  furniture,  building, 
equipage,  at  public  entertainments,  in  excurfions  to  Bath, 
Tunbridge,  or  Brighthelmftone.  To  feed  the  fafhionable 
extravagance,  they  rob  themfelves  of  indulgences  which 
they  know  to  be  more  truly  fatisfattory  ;  for  which  of  them 
returneth  from  the  midnight  affembly,  or  from  the  fummer 
excurfions,  without  complaining  of  dulnefs,  fatigue,  ennui, 
and  iniipidity  ?  They  have  (hewn  themfelves,  they  have  feen 
pany  fine  perfons,  and  many  fine  things  \  but  have  they  fel£ 
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the  delicious  pleafures  of  domeilic  peace,  the  tranquil  do 
lights  of  focial  intercourle  at  their  own  towns  and  villages, 
the  folid  fatisfa&iohs  of  a  cool  collected  mind,  the  com 
arifing  from  a  diiembarraifed  itate  of  finances,  and  the  lore 
and  refpeel    of  a  neighbourhood  ? 

To  ran  in  debt,  and  be  involved  in  danger  of  arrefls 
and  imprisonment,  are,  in  this  age,  almofi  the  objects  o£  fa- 
shionable ambition.  To  have  an  execution  in  the  honfe, 
is  to  be  in  the  fame  predicament  with  this  baronet  and  the 
ether  lord,  or  with  his  grace  the  duke.  The-poor  imitator 
of  fplcndid  miiery,  little  greatoefs,  and  titled  infamy,  rifques 
his  liberty  and  lait  milling  to  become  a  man  of  taite  and 
fafhion.  He  bonds  that  he  is  a  happy  man,  for  he  is  a  man 
ofpleafure  ;  he  knows  how  to  enjoy  life  ;  he  profeffes  the 
important  fcience  called  thejtavoir  vivre.  Give  him  the  dif- 
tinction  which,  in  the  littlenefs  and  blindnefs  of  his  foul,  lie 
confiders  as  the  fource  of  happinefs  and  honour.  Allow 
him  his  claim  to  tafte,  allow  him  the  title  of  a  man  of  plea- 
fure,  and  iince  he  iiifts  upon  it,  allow  him  his  pretenfionsto 
fcavoir  vivre.  But  at  the  fame  time  he  cannot  deny  that 
he  is  haunted  by  his  creditors,  that  he  is  obliged  to  hide 
himfelf,  left  he  mould  lofe  his  liberty  ;  that  he  is-  eating  the 
bread  and  the  meat,  and  wearing  the  clothes  of  thofe  whofe 
children  are  crying  for  a  morfel,  and  (havering  in  rags.  If 
he  has  brought  himfelf  to  fuch  a  (late,  as  to  feel  no  unea- 
finefs  when  he  recollects  on  his  embarraflment,  and  its  con- 
fequences  to  others  ;  he  is  a  bafe,  worthlefs,  and  degenerate 
wretch.  But  if  he  is  uneafy,  where  is  his  happinefs  ?  where 
his  exalted  enjoyments?  hew  much  happier  had  been  this 
bolder  of  happinefs,  had  he  lived  within  the  limits  of  reafon, 
duty,  and  his  fortune,  in  love  and  unity  with  his  own  regular 
family,  at  his  own  iire-iide,  beUved,  trufted,  refpecied  in 
the  neighbourhood,  afraid  of  no  creditor  or  profecution, 
nor  of  any  thing  elfe,  but  of  doing  wrong  ?  He  might  not 
indeed  have  made  a  figure  on  the  turf;  he  might  not  have 
had  the  honour  of  leading  the  fafhion  ;  but  he  would  pro- 
bably have  had  health,  wealth,  fame,  and  peace.  .*lany  a 
man  who  is  feldom  feen,  and  never  heard  of,  enjoys,  in  the 
fdence  and  fecurity  of  a  private  life,  all  which  this  fabluna? 

Vol,   II.  C  c 
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ry  ftate  can  afford  to  rweetea  tbe 
burthen. 

In  things  of  an  inferior  nature,  rij  ' 
mediately  connected  with  man  ■]    . 
on  for  external   appeal 
comfort,  v  hen  placed  in  coi  ip<  »  ;  j 

affected  tafte,  are  found   to  pi .    -  Li 
rendered  cold,  frnall,  and  i 
ierving  a   regularity  of 
architecture  of  a  warmer m        ite. '  cj 

dangerous  or  incommoai 
paflenger's   eye,  by    fom< 
ihape,  height,  or  fabric.      Cm 
forms,  and  with  troublefom 
defects,  juil  as  the  Prate  m ,  I 

edicls  of  a  variable  tafie.     We  evtn  eal  . .  -    -. 

hear,  not  according  to  our   own  ;    : 
as  the  prevalent  tatte  happens  to  <$ii  •     .      [r  tai    n 
\ve  are  allperfons  of  tafte,  from  the  hair 
to  the  duke  and  duchefs.  The  floe 
prudent,  pleafmg,  comfortable,  I  tri  v  i.:  tist 
beggarly  finery  and  lordly 

The  facrifice  of  comfort  to  I 
gardens.     I  rejoice  in  the   *.  . 

I  expatiate  with  rap  ■   .        .       •  ■     • 

Lie  fcenes  created  by  a  Kent  and  J 
time  I  lament  that  our  i 
lime  and  magnificent  ta 
-comfort.     Winter,  as  the  en 

of  May.     How  pieafur.;  i     ■      > 
under  a  funny  wall  covered    with    L-l<>  • 
panfion  of  a  rofe-bud,  :ip 
bean  lhooting  up  with  aH  iro.  *ei 

now  the  maniion-houu.  ftands 
icend  from  the  flight  of  .         puaie    f;:j 

dell  breath  of  Eurus  and  Bon  -  .      \  ►  li 
out-hocAcs,  even  the  kite':       .    .1  - 

a  corner  to  feek  the  genial  v...  in'rfi  of  a  in  i\  'i«m  fu  i. 
profpe&s  indeed  ail  .  .  .    i  u  ci::1^.- 

them.     Y-   .  '.;  to  your  chi  .■  ■:.  . 
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1)1    '      ".'"•      >         1.,;  to  your  la'l   recefs.      We  al- 

We  admire   and  love  her 

•    -  1  dearly  bought  at  the  expence  of 

atly  to  the  real  en- 

-  has  thrown  clown 

the  1  .      .  to  predict  that  before 

nfe  and  the  'love  of 

•  .•  grourtd*  beyond  may  ilill 

beautiful  llyle  ;  but 

let  the  1;.  midft  of  a  lit'1?  cultivated  fpot, 

v  and        racy  may  be  diiplay- 

e>\.  an  i  1  or  our  inclement   clime  may  be 

ires.     The   contrail  between 
t  ir,  the  domeftic,  and  the  other,  which 

1 \j  the  outer  garden,  or  the  grove,  would  pro- 
duce an  L   1  /  no  means   unpleafmg.     They  who  have 
•  .  -  n  .1  the  thoufand  beauties  of  an  enelofed 
Kttle  pretennon  to  judgment  in  the  graces 
l 

Indeed,  iuch  is  the  nature  cfman,  we  commonly  advance 
i.mprovv.iiicnt  to  the  verge  cf  impropriety.  We  now  loath 
the  idea  of  a  ftraight  line,  and  a  regular  row  of  trees.  But 
Jet  us  not,  in  the  pride  of  our  hearts,  flatter  ourfelves  with 
the  unerring  rectitude  of  our  tafte.  Many  of  the  ancients 
who  poffeflfed  the  beft  tafte,  not  only  in  poetry  and  eloquence, 
but  in  arts,  in  painting,  fculpture,  architecture,  were  great 
admirers  of  plantations  perfe&ly  regular,  and  laid  out  in 
quincunxes.  However  vanity  and  fafhion  may  dictate  anil 
declaim,  the  world  will  not  always  believe  that  Homer,  Vir- 
gil, Cyras,  Cicero,  Bacon,  and  Temple,  were  totally  naif- 
taken  in  their  ideas  of  horticultural  beauty. 

Cicero  informs  us,  in  a  fine  quotation  from  Xenophon's 
ceconomics,  that  when  L-yfander  came  to  Cyrus,  a  prince 
equally  diitinguifhed  for  his  glorious  empire  and  his  genius, 
Cyrus  mewed  him  apiece  of  ground  well  enelofed  and  com- 
planted.  After  the  vilitor  had  admired  the  tall  and 
straight  tree*,  z:\d  the  rows  regularly  formed  in  a  quincunx, 
and  the  ground  clear  of  weeds,  and  well  cultivated,  and  the 
fweetuefs  of  the  odour*  which  exhaled  from  the  flowers,  he 
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could  not  Kelp  expreffing  his  admiration  not  only  of  the  di- 
ligence, but  the  (kill  of  him  by  whom  all  this  was  meafured 
and  marked  out  ;  upon  which  Cyrus  anfwered,  '*  It  was 
11  myfelf  who  meafured  every  thing,  the  ro-zus  of  trees  are  of 
"  my  dirpoilng,  the  plan  U  mine,  and  ftiany  of  the  trees  were 
<•'  planted  with  my  own  han4»M  An  iliuftrionfi  pattern, 
which  1  hope  our  Eagltfh  nebkrv^n  and  gentlemen  will  not 
he  afraid  to  follow.  Why  always  employ  a  profc0Vd  plan- 
maker  ?  Why  facrifice  their  own  amufement  and  inclination 
to  the  will  of  another,  and  to  the  imperious  edids  of  capri- 
cious  fafhion  ? 


No.  CLIX.  ON  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  HENRY  THf.  FIFTH, 
AND  THE  BAD  EFFECTS  OF  AN  OPINION,  THAT  A  PRO- 
FLIGATE YOUTH  IS  LIKELY  TO  TERMINATE  IN  A  WI32 
MANHOOD. 


THERE  are  thofe  who  conhder  early  profligacy  as  a 
mark  of  that  fpirit,  which  feldom  fails  to  produce, 
in  the  fubfequent  periods  of  life,  a  wife  and  virtuous  cha- 
racter. The  example  of  Henry  the  fifth  is  often  cited  in 
confirmation  of  their  opinion.  Shakefpeare  has  indeed  rc- 
prefentedhis  errors  and  reformation  in  fo  amiable  a  light, 
that  many  are  not  difpleafed  when  they  fee  a  young  man 
beginning  his  career  in  riot  and  debauchery.  While  there 
is  an  appearance  of  fpirit,  they  regard  not  the  vice. 

The  example  of  Henry  the  fifth  has  been  applied  parti- 
cularly to  heirs  apparent  to  the  crown.  If  the  future  king 
is  found  to  be  early  initiated  in  the  exceffes  of  fenfuality, 
it  is  a  favourable  prefage,  and  we  are  referred  to  the  exam- 
ple of  FalftafPs  Hal.  If  he  devote  his  time  to  drinking, 
ilnd  be  actually  involved  in  continual  intoxication,  it  is  all 
the  better,  for  do  we  not  recollect  Hal's  exploits  at  the 
Boar's  Head  in  E  a  ft  cheap  ?  Dame  Quickly,  Doll  Tear- 
iheet,  are  illuftrious  inltances  to  prove  what  company  a 
prince  mould  keep  in  order  to  become  hereafter  a  great 
king.  It  is  in  the  haunts  of  intemperance  and  vice,  and  in  the 
company  of  fycophants  and  knaves,  that  he  is,  according 
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to  the  vulgar  phrafe,  to  fow  Lis  wild  oats,  to  fpend  the 
exuberance  of  his  fpirit,  to  fubdue  the  ebullition  of  his 
blood,  and  to  acquire  a  valuable  fpecies  of  moral  experience. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Henry  the  iifth  is  a  remarkable 
inftance  of  early  profligacy  and  fubfequent  reformation.  He 
is  a  remarkable,  becaufe  he  is  a  rare  inilance.  For  ore 
who  fiicceeds  as  he  did,  a  thoufand  become  either  incurable 
debauchees,  drunkards,  and  rogues,  ruin  their  character 
and  fortunes,  or  die  under  the  operation  of  fo  rough  an  ex- 
periment. We  hear  not  of  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  go  to 
tea,  to  hide  themfelves  on  the  continent,  to  fkulk  in  the 
garrets  of  blind  alleys,  to  fpend  their  days  in  gaols,  or  are 
early  carried  to  the  church-yard,  amidfl  the  thanks  and  re- 
gs  of  their  friends    for  fo    happy  a  deliverance  from 
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fiiame  and  ruin.  But  if  one  wild  youth  becomes  but  a  to- 
lerably good  man,  we  are  flruck  with  the  metamorphofis, 
as  we  are  with  every  thing  uncommon.  We  exaggerate 
his  goodnefs,  by  comparing  it  with  his  previous  depravity. 
We  cite  the  example,  as  a  ccnfolatary  topic,  wherever  we 
behold  a  young  man,  as  the  fcripture  beautifully  expreiTes 
it,  walking  in  the  ways  of  his  own  heart,  and  in  the  fight 
of  his  own  eyes.  We  talk  as  if  we  almoil  congratulated  a 
parent,  when  a  fon  has  fpirit  enough  to  violate,  not  only 
the  rules  of  decency,  but  alfo  the  moll  facred  laws  of  mora* 
lity  and  religion. 

Such  fatal  ideas  have  broken  the  heart  of  many  a  virtu- 
ous and  feeling  father.  They  have  brought  his-  hairs,  be- 
fore they  were  grey,  to  the  grave.  I  have  been  much  pleaf- 
ed  with  a  palTage  in  the  fermons  of  the  late  worthy  Dr. 
Ogien,  in  which  he  recommends  regularity  and  virtue  to 
young  men  folely  for  the  fake  of  their  parents.  "  Stop, 
"  young  man,"  fays  he,  "  flop  a  little  to  look  toward  j 
u  thy  poor  parents.  Think  it  not  too  much  to  bellow  a 
"  moment's  reflection  on  thofe  who  never  forget  thee.  Re- 
u  collect  what  they  have  done  for  thee.  Remember  all — . 
"  all  indeed  thou  canfl  not  ;  alas  !  ill  had  been  thy  lot, 
V  had  not  their  care  begun,  before  thou  couldft  remember 
"  or  know  any  thing. 

"  Now  fo  proud,  felf-willed,  inexorable,  then  couldil 
*'  thou  only  afk  by  wailing,  and  move  them  with  thy  tears. 
C  c  z 
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"  And  they  were  moved.  Their  hearts  were  touched  with 
u  thy  diftrefs  ;  they  relieved  and  watched  thy  wants  before 
"  thou  kneweit,  thine  own  necefiities,  or  their  kindnefs. 
"  They  clothed  thee  ;  thou  kneweft  not  that  thou  wail: 
"  naked  :  thou  afkedft  not  for  bread  ;  but  they  fed  fhec. 
"  And  ever  iince — for  the  particulars  are  too  many  to  be 
'.*  recounted,  and  too  many  fure'y  to  be  all  utterly  forgot- 
"  ten,  it  has  been  the  very  principal  endeavour,  employ- 
"  ment,  and  fludy  of  their  lives  to  do  fervice  unto  thee.  If 
*'  by  all  thefe  endeavours,  they  can  obtain  their  child's  com- 
u  fort,  they  arrive  at  the  full  accomplimment  of  their  wiih- 
"  es.  They  have  no  higher  object  of  their  ambition.  Be 
"  thou  but  happy,  and  they  are  fo. 

"  And  now  tell  me,  is  not  fomething  to  be  done,  I  do 
*'  not  now  fay  for  thyfelf,  but  for  them  ?  If  it  be  too 
"  much  to  defire  of  thee  to  be  good,  and  wife,  and  virtu- 
"  ous,  and  happy  for  thy^own  fake  ;  yet  be  happy  for 
**  theirs.  Think  that  a  fober,  upright,  and,  let  me  add,  re- 
**  ligious  life,  beiides  the  bleffings  it  will  bring  upon  thy 
*l  own  head,  will  be  a  fountain  of  unfeigned  comfort  to  thy 
•'  declining  parents,  and  make  the  heart  of  the  aged  fmg  for 

"  What  ft-all  we  fay  ?  which  of  thefe  is  happier  :  the 
"  fon  that  maketh  a  glad  father  ?  or  the  father,  bleffed  with 
'*  fuch  a  fon  ? 

"  Fortunate  young  man  !  who  haft  an  heart  open  fo 
4t  early  to  virtuous  delights,  and  canft  find  thy  own  hap- 
"  pinefs  in  returning  thy  father's  blefiing  upon  his  own 
"  head! 

"  And  happy  father  !  whofe  years  have  been  prolonged, 
"  not,  as  it  often  happens,  to  fee  his  comforts  fall  from 
"  him,  one  after  another,  and  to  become  at  once  old  and 
**  deftitute  ;  but  to  tafte  a  new  pleafure,  not  to  be  found 
'*  among  the  pleafures  of  youth,  referved  for  his  age  ;  to 
**  reap  the  harveft  of  all  his  cares  and  labours,  in  the  duty, 
"  affection,  and  felicity  of  his  dear  child.  Hi$  very  look 
*'  befpeaks  the  inward  fatisfadtion  of  his  heart.  The  infir- 
"  mities  of  his  age  fit  light  on  him.  He  feels  not  the 
"  troubles  of  life  :  he  fmiles  at  the  approach. of  death  :  fees 
"  himfelf  ilill  living  and  honoured  in  the  memory  and  the 
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*;  perfen  of  his  fon,  his  other  clearer  fclf ;  and  paffes  cVjv.-n 
•*  to  the  receptacle  of  all  the  living,  in  the  fullnefs  of  corf- 
**  tent  and  joy. 

"  How  unlike  to  this  is  the  condition  of  him,  v.  ho  has 
"  the  affliction  to  be  the  father  of  a  wicked  offspring  !  Poor, 
"  unhappy  man  !  no  forrow  is  like  unto  thy  forrow.  Dii- 
"  eafes  and  death  are  bleflings,  if  compared  with  the  an- 
"  guim  of  thy  heart,  when  thou  feeflthy  dear  children  run 
**  heecilefsly  and  head-long  in  the  ways  of  fin,  forgetful  of 
"  their  parents  counfel,  and  their  own  happinefs.  Unfor- 
"  tunate  old  man  !  How  often  does  he  wifti  he  had  never 
"  been  born,  or  had  been  cut  off  before  he  was  a  father  ! 
"  No  reflection  isableto  afford  him  confolation.  He  grows 
"  old  betimes  ;  and  the  afflictions  of  age  are  doubled  on  his 
"  head.  In  vain  are  inftruments  of  pleafure  brought  forth. 
"  His  foul  refufes  comfort.  Every  blefiing  of  life  is  loft 
"  upon  him.  No  fuccefs  is  able  to  give  him  joy.  His 
"  triumphs  are  like  that  of  David  ;  while  his  friends,  cap- 
"  tains,  foldiers  were  rending  the  air  with  fhouts  of  victory 
'* — he,  poor  conqueror,  went  up,  as  it  is  written,  to  the 
"  chamber  over  the  gate  and  wept  :  and  as  he  went,  thus 
"  he  faid  ;  O,  my  Ton  Abfalom  !  my  fon,  my  fon  Abfa- 
"  loin  !  would  to  God  I  had  died  for  thee  !  O  Abfalom, 
•'   my  fon,  my  fon  !" 

I  have  introduced  this  pafTage,  with  a  hope  that  gay  and 
thoughtlefs  youag  men  may  be  properly  affected  by  it  ;  and 
though  they  mould  have  no  regard  for  themfelves,  that  they 
mould  be  led  to  have  pity  on  their  poor  parents,  and  to 
chufe  the  right  way,  that  they  may  not  caufe  affliction  to 
him  who  has  often  dandled  them  in  his  arms,  nor  to  her  at 
whofe  bread  they  hung  in  the  fweet  and  inocent  period  of 
of  their  infancy.  It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  consideration 
that  many  children,  who  have  been  the  delight  of  their  pa- 
rents during  the  earlier  ages,  no  fooner  arrive  at  maturity, 
than  they  prove  a  fcourge  and  a  curfe.  They  hurry  thofe 
out  of  the  world,  who  brought  them  into  it.  They  embit- 
ter the  old  age  of  thofe  who  devoted  the  health  and  llrength 
cf  manhood  to  their  welfare  and  fupport.  Sad  return  !  to 
plant  the  pillow  of  declining  age  with  thorns  ! — O  have 
pity,  have  pity  on  your  father — behold  him  with  tottering 
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ftep  approaching  you  !  With  fuppliant  hands,  and  tears  in 
his  eyes,  he  begs  you — to  do  what  ?  to  be  good  and  hap- 
py. O  fpare  him,  wipe  away  his  tears  :  make  him  hap- 
py, be  fo  yourfelf,- — fo  when  it  (hall  be  your  turn  to  be  a 
father,  may  you  never  feel  the  pan^-s  you  have  already  in- 
flicted ! 

There  are  parents,  indeed,  %vho  feem  to  have  little  con- 
cern but  for  the  pecuniary  intereft:  or  worldly  advancement 
of  their  children.  While  their  children  excel  in  drefs,  ad- 
drefs,  Emulation,  and  diffimulation,  they  are  allowed  to  be 
as  debauched  and  immoral  as  they  pleafe.  While  they  pcf- 
fefs  a  poor,  mean,  and  contemptible  kind  of  wifdom,  com- 
monly called  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  their  parents  a  e 
perfectly  eafy  ;  though  they  fhould  be  notorioufly  guilty  cf 
every  bafe  artifice,  and  plunged  in  the  groffeft  and  mod  un- 
lawful fpecies  of  fenfuality.  That  poor  man,  lord  Cheiler- 
field,  was  one  of  thofe  parents  who  are  ready  to  facririee 
their  children's  honour,  confeience,  and  falvation,  for  the 
fake  of  gaining  a  little  of  the  little  honours  and  riches  of  a 
world,  where  not  even  the  higheft  honours  or  the  moll  abun- 
dant riches  are  comparable  to  the  poffemon  of  an  honed 
heart.  That  wretched  lord  feems  to  have  entertained  very 
little  natural  affection  for  his  fpurious  offspring.  His  pater- 
nal attention  was  all  avarice  and  ambition.  He  would 
probably  have  been  delighted  if  his  fon  had  been  at  an  early 
age  a  remarkable  debauchee.  He  would  have  thought 
the  fpirit  which  vice  difplayed,  a  fure  prognostic  of  future 
eminence.  Providence  defeated  his  purpofe,  and  permitted 
his  letters  to  be  exhibited  as  a  lothforne  monument  of  wick- 
ednefs,  vanity,  and  worldly  wiidom.  Such  wifdom  is  indeed 
ufually  folly,  even  where  its  effects  and  confequences  are 
confined  to  the  preient  period  of  exiftence. 

Every  father  then,  and  every  mother  who  deferve  that 
tender  and  venerable  appellation,  will  ftrenuoufly  endeavour, 
whatever  have  been  their  own  errors  and  vices,  to  preferve 
thofe  whom  they  have  introduced  into  a  troublefome  world 
from  the  foul  contagion  and  pollution  of  vice.  If  they  have 
any  regard. for  their  children,  for  their  country,  for  them- 
felves,  they  will  ufe  every  probable  means  to  refcue  the 
rifing  generation  from  cavly  profligacy,   -  Selnlh  motives 
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often  prevail  when  all  others  are  inefficacious.  I  repeat  then, 
that,  for  their  own  fakes,  they  mad  guard  their  offspring 
from  riot,  intemperance,  and  prodigality.  li  they  are  mif- 
guided  by  the  example  of  Henry  the  fifth,  or  any  other  re* 
formed  ral  age  their  children  in  evil,   or 

tl  em,  they  tfill  probably  repent  in 
I  iy  of  old  ■£«,  and  find,  povertyf  (hamf,  aud  anguiihj 
fuperadded  to  the  weight  ofyeari,  and  the  unavoidable  evils 
of  a  natural  decay. 


No.    CLX.       A    GOOD    HEART  NECESSARY   TO   ENJOY    THE 
BEAUTIES    O?    NATURE. 


BY  a  jufl  difpenfation  of  Providence,  it  happens  that  they 
who  are  unreafonaVy  felfifh,  feldom  enjoy  fo  much 
happinefs  as  the  generous  and  contented.  Almoft  all  the 
wicked  deviate  from  the  line  of  rectitude,  that  they  may 
engrofs  an  extraordinary  portion  of  fome  real  or  imaginary 
advantage.  Their  hearts  are  agitated  in  the  purfuit  of  it 
with  the  moft  violent  and  painful  emotions  ;  and  their  ea- 
gernefs,  apprehenhons,  and  folicitude,  poifon  the  enjoy- 
ment after  they  have  obtained  the  pofTemon.  The  nature 
of  their  pleafures  is  atbeftgrofs,  fenfual,  violent,  and  tran- 
Ctory.  They  are  always  diflatisfied,  always  envious,  al- 
malignant.  Their  l^s  are  bent  down  to  the  earth, 
and  deftitute  of  all  elevated  and  heavenly  ideas,  tehjtiifa 
r.  They  have  not  powers  of  perception  for  the  fub- 
Iime  or  refined  fatisfactioas  ;  and  are  no  kfs  infenfible  to 
the  tranquil  delights  of  innocence  and  fimplifcity,  than  the 
deaf  and  blind  to  the  beauty  of  colours  and  the  melody  of 
muiic. 

To  the  wicked,  and  indeed  to  all  who  are  warmly  enga- 
ged in  the  vulgar  purfuits  of  the  world,  the  contemplation 
of  rural  fcenes,  and  of  the  manners  and  nature  of  animals, 
is  perfectly  infipid.  The  odour  of  flowers,  the  purling  of 
ilreams,  the  fong  and  plumage  of  birds,  the  fportive  inno- 
cence of  the  lamb,  the  fidelity  of  the  dog,  are  incapable  of 
a-tira&ing,  for  one  moment,  the  notice  of  him  whofe  copy. 


so*  t    s    3    A    v    ?., 

fcience  fa  imeaiy,  and  • 

a  riiorain  id   h6 

begs  to  be  exi 
fcharms  in  trc« :. 

mg,  when  >  after  &  fl  I 

Iremnefs,  to'feunter  wtfh  you  .     i 

an  engagement  at  whiitor  at  the  I  .  m  liilen  to 

the  thrnfh,  the  blackbird, the  nigh  t  h  I..: ':,  nni 

he  interrupts  you  by  afking  thepri  k»,  and  enq^.V- 

ing  whether  the  Wert  India  fl  .     As  VGUwal/* 

over  the  meadows  enamelled  with  •  and  daises,  ht 

takes  no  other  notice,  but  enquires  who  is  "  '  n  r,  ho\? 
much  the  land  lets  for  an  acre,  what  lay  fold  for  at  the 
lali  market.  He  prefers  the  gloomiefl  day  in  NoYember, 
on  which  pecuniary  bufmefs  is  tranfa&ed,  or  a  reall  eel  f'« 
brat.^d,  or  a  public  diveriion  afforded,  to  all  the  ddigl 
the  merry  month  of  May.  He  who  is  conftantly  eug 
in  '  <-atifying  his  lull,  or  in  gaming,  becomes  in  a  fhort  tunc 
fo  very  wife,  as  to  confidcr  the  ftudy  of  the  works  of  Cc  ; 
in  the  creation,  and  the  external  beauty  both  of  vegetallj 
&nd  animated  nature,  as  little  fupcricr  to  a  childiih  en'  r- 
tainment.  How  grave  his  afpecl:  !  No  Solon  ever  loeke  1 
fo  fapient  as  he  does,  when  he  is  on  the  point  of  making  a 
bet,  or  infidloufly  plotting  an  intrigue.  One  might  con- 
clude, from  his  air  of  importance,  thatman  was  born  to  make 
the  dice,  to  fnufHe  the  cards,  to  drink  claret,  and  to  deitroy, 
by  debauchery,  the  innocence  of  individuals,  and  the  peace 
of  families.  Ignorant  and  miftaken  wretch  !  He  knows 
not,  that  purity  and  fimplicity  of  heart  would  furnifh  him 
with  delights,  which,  while  they  render  his  life  tranquil 
and  plcafurable,  would  enable  him  to  refign  his  foul  at  d 
into  the  hands  of  his  Maker  unpolluted.  What  ftains  and 
filth  it  ufually  contracts  by  an  indifcriminate  commerce, 
with  the  world  !  how  comparatively  pure  amidft  the  genuine 
pleafures  of  a  rural  and  pliilofophical  life  ! 

As  a  prefervative  of  innocence,  and  as  the  means  of  a 
moft  agreeable  paftime,  the  love  of  birds,  flowers,  plant?., 
trees,  gardens,  animals,  when  it  appears  in  boys,  as  indeed- 
it  ufually  does,  mould  be  encouraged,  and  in  a  fubordinatc 
degree  cultivated.     Farewel  -innocence^  when  fuch  thing* 
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of  affording  pleaf  re  !  Tl  ::du- 

4  are 

indeed  i 

,' 

I  arejjen-, 
Ls,yct»&. 
.  p  ilnful  or  <.  •  v"  1 1  i  who 

acquired  and  pfefen  d   t  for  ihnple 

pleafuree.     Aiincd  len,  a  flowery  field, 

are  to  him  enjoymei  and  degree  to  the 

Jyfium,  Af  ball  its  inhabitant^l con- 

{litutea  a  mod  '  li  ties  him  with  a 

thoyfand  enterl  man  who  can  fee  with- 

out  pleaiurc  a  hen  ■-   ur/Jcr  her  wing", 

or  the  tiain  of  duel  '.  nt  into  a  pond, 

who  iiis  n  :  id  who,  according 

to  Shj  dng  that 

'  tra- 

...     -  '  i-O0? 

e  in  flimul  tting  uq 

•  pre- 

of  i  iture,     It  is  indeed 

;  ■  *.  .  .      it  is  enabled  to   tafte 

I  tiety. 

I       heart  o  defi^ht  '     i  de- 

i  d  bad  acl  ions^nomin  al  !  re  d  tprra  nts. 

.  nufements  are  of  necefiity  connected  •  ^'j  the  injury 

pf  others,  and  with  at&oufand  painful  fenfations  which  m# 

in  exprefs.  But  the  mind  of  the  honcit,  Ample,  and 

.  uous,  is  airways  gay  and  enlivened,  like  fume  of  the  fou- 

:    climates,    with  a  ferenity  almofl  perpetual-     Let  a 

man  who  would  form  an  adequate  idea  on  the  different  ftates 

of  the  good  and  bad  heart,  with  refpect  to  happinefs,  com- 

the  climate  of  Otaheite  with  that  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 

as  described  by  our  Britifh  circumnavigators. 
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No.    CLXI.       ON    THE    PECULIAR   BASENESS    OF    VICE    IS 
NOBILITY, 


MANY,  who  have  been  raifed  to  titles  and  eftates  by 
the  virtue  or  good  fortune  of  their  anceftoi  s,  fccm 
to  ccnfider  themfelves  as  privileged  to  infringe  all  the  com- 
mon restraints  eftablifhed  by  a  regard  to  decency,  by  moral 
philofophy,  by  natural  and  by  revealed  religion.  They 
have  noble  blood  in  their  veins,  therefore  they  prefume  that 
the  world  was  made  for  them  to  take  their  pa.time  in  it. 
Who,  they  exclaim  (with  a  volley  of  oaths  and  execrations,) 
who  (hall  dare  to  fay  to  us,  Thus  far  mall  ye  go,  and  no  far- 
ther ?  Rules,  laws,  and  modes  of  fuperfation  were  made  for 
the  canaille,  for  the  mufhroom  race,  who  fprung  from  dung- 
hills, and  on  whom  the  fun  of  royalty  has  never  fhed  its 
luflre.  Scarcely  any  of  the  ancient  philofophers  could  boaft 
of  this  noble  blood,  and  (hall  they  prefume  to  dictate  to  a 
nobleman,  that  is,  perhaps,  to  a  baftard  of  king  Charles's 
{trumpet,  or  to  the  diieafed  offspring  of  a  leprous,  fcrophu- 
lous,  forry  race  of  puifne  lordlings,  whofe  names  are  only 
recorded  in  the  books  of  ruined  tradefmen,  and  whofe  i llu- 
ilrious  exploits  are  limited  to  the  regions  of  a  cock-pit,  a 
horfe-race,  a  tavern,  and  a  bawdy-houfe  ?  Shall  a  carpenter'-s 
ion  dictate  to  a  duke  ?  His  lordfhip  pleads  his  privileges* 
Let  him  riot  in  debauchery,  feduce  innocence,  break  the 
peace  of  private  families,  laugh  at  all  that  is  facred  and  feri- 
ous,  for  is  he  not  a  duke  ? 

You  are  indeed  a  duke  ;  or,  in  other  words,  your  great 
grandfather,  by  good  fortune  or  good  deeds,  acquired  for 
you  that  noble  old  manfion-houfe,  that  park,  thofe  woods, 
thofe  lands,  thofe  titles,  all  of  which  you  bafely  difhonour. 
Though  in  your  appearance  you  have  not  much  of  ducal 
dignity,  yet  we  fee  your  ducal  coronet  on  your  proftitute's 
vis-a-vis  :  we  fee  you  glorying  in.  your  mame,  neglecting 
to  pay  your  tradefmen,  yet  lavifhing  your  gold  on  horfes 
and  harlots  ;  flooping  to  the  mcaneft  company  and  diversi- 
ons, yet  retaining  all  the  petty  infolence  of  family  pride  : 
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we  fee  you  meanly  fneaking  in  a  court  ;  we  lee  you  reward- 
ed, notwithstanding  the  infamy  of  your  private  life,  with 
pffices  of  truft  nnd  honour  ;  we  therefore  acknowledge  that 
you  haye  all  the  common  attributes  and  outward  figns  of 
the  title  which  you  happen  to  inherit.  You  have  alfo 
had  the  honour  of  a  divorce,  and  enjoy  the  envied  and  bril- 
liant reputation  of  a  profeffed  adulterer.  With  a  character 
and  qualities  fo  noble,  every  Briton  muft  acknowledge  how 
iuftly  you  are  faluted  by  the  appellation  of  your  Grace !  how 
juilly  you  are  made  the  companion  of  a  prince,  and  the 
privy  counfellor  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  over  all  caufes,  ecclcfiajlical 
as  well  as  civil,  fupreme  !  But,  irony  apart,  who  can  be  fur- 
prifed,  or  who  can  lament,  when  fuch  wretches  as  yourfelf 
are  the  counfellors  of  kings,  that  the  fubje&s  rebe1,  and  that 
the  empire  is  difmembered  ?  Under  a  ruler  like  you,  who 
would  not  glory  in  the  illiiftrious  character  and  conduct  of  a 
Wafnington  ? 

When  we  read  the  lift  of  dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vif- 
counts,  barons,  and  baronets,  exhibited  in  the  Court  Calen- 
dar, we  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  great  number  of  thofe 
who  are  funk  in  obfeurity,  or  branded  with  infamy  ;  and  at 
the  extreme  paucity  of  characters  to  which  may  be  applied 
with  juftice  the  epithets  of  decent,  virtuous,  learned,  and  de- 
vout. Here  we  fee  a  long  lift  of  titled  fhadows,  whofe  names 
are  feldom  heard,  and  whofe  perfons  are  feldom  feen  but  at 
Newmarket  and  the  chocolate- houfe.  There  we  mark  a 
tribe  whom  fame  has  celebrated  for  thofe  feats  of  gallantry 
called,  in  an  old  faihioned  book,  adultery.  Here  we  point 
out  a  wretch  ftigmatized  for  unnatural  crimes,  there  a  blood- 
thirfty  duellift.  Debauchees,  drunkards,  fpendthrifts,  game- 
fters,  tyrannical  neighbours,  and  bad  mailers  of  families, 
occur  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  fo  frequently,  that  they  al» 
mod  ceale  by  familiarity  to  excite  his  animadveriion.  All 
£his  rnny  be  true,  it  will  be  faid  ;  but  will  it  not  be  true  of 
any  other  equal  number  .of  men  ?  I  venture  to  affirm  that 
it  will  not.  The  power,  the  rank,  and  opulence  of  the  no- 
bility, added  to  bad  company  and  often  to  a  bad  education, 
lead  them  beyond  the  line  of  common  depravity.-  There 
is  this  alfo   which  diftinguifhes  their  errors  from  the  ufual 
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errors  of  human  infermity  ;  they  often  boaft  of  their  enor- 
mities, and  glory  in  their  diigrace  ;  exorbitant  '.profligacy 
is  coniidered  as  a  mark  of  manly  ipirit  ;  and  all  who  are  do* 
cent  and  regular,  are' ridiculed  by  the  majority  as  tame,  p*i- 
fillanimous,  hypocritical,  fupenTitious,  methodiflical,  preju- 
diced, or  narrow  minded. 

But  allowing,  what  experience  refutes,  that  the  enormi- 
ties of  the  nominal  great  are  not  worie  than  thofe  of  others, 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  influence  on  the   commu- 
nity is   infinitely  more  detrimental.      The   greater  part  of 
mankind  are  weak  and  ill-educated  ;  but  to  a  feeble  and  ill- 
formed  underftanding,  riches   and   titles   appear  to  be  the 
nobleil  diuinftions   of  human  nature.     Whatever  is  faid  or 
done  by  the  pofleflprs  of  them,  operates  both  as  precept  and 
example  with  irrefiflible  force.     It  is  fufficient,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  many  a  filly  man  and  woman  of  faihion,  to  juftify 
any  eccentricity  of  behaviour,  that  a  lord  or  a  lady,  whom 
they  proudly  name  among  their  acquaintance,  has  fet  the- 
■  example.     Deformity  itfelf,  awkwardnefs,  rudenef§,  become 
grace  and  politnefs,  when  exhibited  by  fome  duchefs  who 
affects  fame  by  an  impudent  Angularity.  The  court  in  Doc- 
tors-Commons exhibits  frequent  proofs,  in  the  prefent  times, 
that  vices,  direcViy  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  pregnant 
with  injuries  to  fociety,  and   fatal  to  private  virtue  and  pri- 
vate happinefs,   are  become  fafhionable.     It  is  a  pride  and 
pleafure   among  the  Mailed  lordlings  of  the  day,  to  Hand 
forth  in  a  court  of  juftice,  and  avow  themfelves  the  deftroy- 
ers  of  female  virtue  and  nuptial  felicity.  They  are  travelled 
men  ;  and,  like  true  patriots,  emulating  the  manners  of  that 
nation  which  is  endeavouring  to  deftroy  our  political  ex- 
istence, they  attempt  to  introduce  the  loefe  principles  of  con- 
jugal libertinifm  into  their  own  country.     Thofe  who  have 
not  travelled,  imitate  the  noble  youths  who  have  ;  -and  thus 
is  the  fweet  cup  of  domeftie  felicity  almoll  univerfally  em- 
bittered among  thofe  who,  in  the  regions  of  faihion,  pretend 
to  fuperior  IkiU  in  the  art  of  enjoying  life. 
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No.    CLXIL       ON    AFFECTATION    OF    EXTREME    DELICA* 
CY     AND    SENSIBILITY. 


EXTREME  delicacy  fo  efleemed  at  prefent,  feems  to 
have  been  unknown  in  times  of  remote  antiquity.  It 
is  certainly  a  great  refinement  on  human  nature  ;  and  refine- 
ments are  never  attended  to  in  the  earlier  ages,  when  the 
occupations  of  war,  and  the  wants  of  unimproved  life,  leave 
little  opportunity,  and  lefs  inclination,  for  fanciful  enjoy- 
ments. Danger  and  diitrefs  require  iircngth  of  mind,  and 
neceflarily  exclude  an  attention  to  thofe  delicacies,  which, 
while  they  pleafe,  infallibly  enervate. 

That  tendernefs  which  is  amiable  in  a  (late  of  perfect  ci- 
vilization, is  defpifed  as  a  weaknefs  among  txnpbKfhed  nati- 
ons. Shocked  at  the  fmalleit  circumflances  Avhich  are  dif- 
sgreeable,  it  cannot  fupport  the  idea  of  danger  and  alarm. 
So  far  from  exerciiing  the  feverities  which  are  fometifrres 
politically  necefiary  in  a  rude  ftate,  it  icartn.  with  fibtror 
Fiom  the  fight,  and  at  the  defcription  of  them.  It  delights 
in  the  ealm  occupations  of  rural  life,  and  would  gladly  reiign 
the  fpear  and  the  fhield  for  the  fhepherd's  crook  and  the 
lover's  garland.  But  in  an  unformed  community,  where 
conftant  danger  requires  conilant  defence,  thofe  difpofitions 
which  delight  in  eafe  and  retirement  will  be  treated  with 
general  contempt  •  and  no  temper  of  mind  which  is  defpifed 
will  be  long  epidemical. 

The  ancient  Geeeks  and  Romans  were  the  mod  civilized 
jpeople  on  the  earth.  They,  however,  were  unacquainted 
with  that  extreme  delicacy  of  fentiment  which  is  become 
univerfally  prevalent  in  modern  times.  Perhaps  fome  rea- 
fonable  caufes  may  be  afligned.  The  ftoic  philofophy  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  a  total  apathy,  and  though  it  was 
not  embraced  in  all  its  rigour  by  the  vulgar,  yet  it  had  a 
fufheient  number  of  votaries  to  diffufe  a  general  infenfibi- 
lity  of  temper.  It  perhaps  originally  meant  no  more  than 
to  teach  men  to  govern  their  affections  by  the  dictates  of 
feafon  $  but  as  a  natural  want  of  feeling  produced  the  fame 
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effedls  as  a  rational  regulation  of  tlie  paffions,  infenfibility 
foon  pafTed  among  the  vulgar,  for  what  it  had  ,no  claim  to*,  a 
philosophical  indifference. 

That  refpectful  attention  to  women,  which  in  modern  s 
times  is  called  gallantry,  was  not  to  be  found  among  the  an- 
cients. Women  were  unjuftly  confidered  as  inferior  beings, 
whofe  only  duty  was  to  contribute  to  pleafure,  and  to  fuper- 
intend  domeftic  ceconomy.  It  was  not  till  the  days  of  chi- 
valry that  men  fhewed  that  defire  of  pleafmg  the  fofter  fex, 
which  feems  to  allow  them  a  fuperiority.  This  deference 
to  women  refines  the  manners  and  foftens  the  temper  ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  ancients  who  admitted  not  women 
to  their  focial  converf;it:ons,  mould  acquire  a  roughnefs  of 
manners  incompatible  with  delicacy  of  fentiment. 

Men  who  acied,  thought,  and  fpoke,  like  the  ancients, 
were  unqueftionably  furnifhed  by  nature  with  every  feeling 
in  great  perfection.  But  their  mode  of  education  contri* 
buted  rather  to  harden  than  to  molify  their  hearts.  Politic* 
and  war  were  the  only  general  objects  of  purfuit.  Ambiti- 
on, it  is  well  known,  renders  all  other  pafRons  fubfervient 
to  itfelf  ;  and  the  youth  who  had  been  accuflomed  to  a  mi- 
litary difcipline,  and  had  endured  the  hardmips  of  a  cam- 
paign, though  he  might  yield  to  the  allurements  of  pleafure, 
would  not  have  time  to  cultivate  the  refinements  of  delicacy. 
But  the  modern  foldier,  in  the  prefent  mode  of  conducting 
war,  is  not  compelled  to  undergo  many  perfonal  hardfhips 
either  in  the  preparation  for  his  profeflion,  or  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  it.  Commerce,  but  little  known  to  many  ancient 
nations,  gives  the  moderns  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
opulence  without  much  difficulty  or  danger  ;  and  the  infi- 
nite numbers  who  inherit  this  opulence,  have  recourfe,  in  or- 
-der  to  pafs  away  life  with  eafe,  to  the  various  arts  of  ex- 
citing pleafure.  The  profeflions  of  divinity  and  law,  leave 
fufacient  time,  opportunity,  and  inclination  to  moft  of  their 
profefTors  to  purfue  every  innocent  amufement  and  gratifi- 
cation. The  general  plan  of  modern  education,  which, 
among  the  liberal,  confifts  of  the  fludy  of  poets  and  fenti- 
mental  writers,  contributes,  perhaps,  more  than  all  other 
caufes,  to  humanize  the  heart  and  refine  the  fentiments  :  for, 
at  the  period  when  education  is  commenced,  the  heart  is 
moil  fufceptible  of  imprefiions. 
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Whatever  difpofition  tends  to  foftenf  without  weakening 
the  mind,  muff  be  cherifhed  ;  and  it  mud  be  allowed  that 
an  unaffected  delicacy  of  fentiment,  on  this  fide  the  extreme, 
adds  greatly  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  by  diffufmganuni- 
verfal  benevolence.  It  teaches  men  to  feel  for  others  as  for 
themfelvcs  ;  it  difpofes  them  to  rejoice  with  the  happy,  and, 
by  partaking,  to  encreafe  their  pleafure.  It  frequently  ex- 
cludes the  malignant  paffions,  which  are  the  fources  of  the 
greateil  mifery  in  life.  It  excites  a  pleafing  fenfation  in  our 
own  breaft,  which,  if  its  duration  be  confidered,  may  be  pla- 
ced among  the  higheft  gratifications  of  fenfe.  The  only  ill 
confequence  that  can  be  apprehended  from  it  is,  an  effemi- 
nacy of  mind,  which  may  difqualify  us  for  vigorous  purfuits 
and  manly  exertions. 

In  the  moll  fuccefsful  courfe  of  things,  obflacles  will  im- 
pede, and  difagreeable  circumftances  difguft.  To  bear  thefe 
without  feeling  them,  is  fometimes  neceffary  in  the  right 
conduct  of  life  ;  but  he  who  is  tremblingly  alive  all  over,  and 
whofe  fenfibility  approaches  to  forenefs,  avoids  the  conteii 
in  which  he  knows  he  mull  be  hurt.  He  feels  injuries  never 
committed,  and  refents  affronts  never  intended.  Difgufted 
with  men  and  manners,  he  either  feeks  retirement  to  indulge 
his  melancholy,  or,  weakened  by  continual  chagrin,  conducts 
himfelf  with  folly  and  imprudence. 

How  then  mail  we  avoid  the  extreme  of  a  difpofition, 
which  in  the  due  medium,  is  productive  of  the  mod  faluta- 
ry  confequences  ?  In  this  excefs,  as  well  as  all  others,  rea- 
fon  muff  be  called  in  to  moderate.  Senfibility  muff  not  be 
permitted  to  fink  us  into  fuch  a  flate  of  indolence,  as  effec- 
tually repreffes  thofe  manly  fentiments,  which  may  very- 
well  confift  with  the  moft  delicate.  The  greateil  mildnefy 
is  commonly  united  with  the  greateil  fortitude,  in  the  true 
hero.  Tendernefs  joined  with  refolution,  forms  indeed  a 
-finimed  character,  to  which  reafon,  co-operating  with  nature, 
may  eaiily  attain. 

The  affectation  of  great  fenfibility  is  extremely  common, 
It  is  however  as  odious  as  the  reality  is  amiable.  It  rende:  8 
a  man  deteftable,  and  a  woman  ridiculous.  Inftead  of  re- 
lieving the  afflicted,  which  is  the  neceffary  effect  of  genu- 
ine fympathy,  a  character  of  this  fort  flies  from  mifery,  to 
Dd2 
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fhew  that  It  is  too  delicate  to  fupport  the  fight  of  diftrefs. 
lhe  appearance  of  a  toad,  or  the  jolting  of  a  carriage, 
will  cauie  aparoxyfm  of  fear.  It  pretends  to  a  fuperior 
fnare  of  refinement  and  philanthropy.  But  it  is  remarka- 
ble, that  this  delicacy  and  tendernefs  often  difappear  in  fo- 
Ktudc,  and  the  pretender  to  uncommon  fenfibility  is  fre- 
quently found,  in  the  abfence  of  witneiTes,  to  be  uncommon- 
ly unfeeling. 

To  have  received  a  tender  heart  from  the  hand  of  nature, 
18  to  have  received  the  means  of  the  higheft  enjoyment.  To 
have  regulated  its  emotions  by  the  dictates  of  reafon,  is  to 
have  acted  up  to  the  dignity  of  man,  and  to  have  obtained 
ihat  happinefs  of  which  the  heart  was  conftituted  fufcepti- 
ble.  May  a  temper,  thus  laudable  in  itfelf,  never  be  ren- 
dered contemptible  by  affectation,  or  injurious  to  its 
pofieffor  and  to  others,  through  the  want  of  a  proper  gui- 
dance ! 


>J0.    CLXIII.       OX    TRUE    rATIENCF.,   AS   DISTINGUISHED 
FROM     INSENSIBILITY. 


HOWEVER  common  and  however  intenfe  the  evils  of 
human  life  mav  be,  certain  it  is>  that  evils  equally 
great  do  not  affect  all  men  with  an  equal  degree  of  an- 
guifh  ;  and  the  different  manner  of  fuitaining  evils,  arifes 
from  one  of  thefe  two  caufes,  a  natural  inienlibility,  or 
an  adventitious  fortitude,  acquired  by  the  exertion  of  pati- 
ence. 

Apathus,  when  a  fchool-boy,  was  not  remarkable  for 
qiticknefs  of  apprehenfion,  or  brilliancy  of  wit  ;  but  though 
his  progrefs  was  flow,  it  was  fure,  and  the  additional  oppor- 
tunities of  ftudy,  which  he  enjoyed  by  freedom  from  thofe 
avocations  which  vivacity  and  warmth  of  conftitution  occa- 
iion,  made  him  a  tolerable  good  fcholar.  The  jfulfehnefs 
of  his  deportment,  however,  alienated  the  affections  of  his 
teachers  ;  and,  upon  the  fli'ghteft  mifdemeancnrs,  he  often 
underwent  the  punifhment  of  the  rod,  which 'he  always  bore 
without  a  tear,  and  without  complaint-. 
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He  had  not  long  been  at  fchool,  before  hk  father  and 
mother  died  of  a  contagious  fever.  Preparatoty  to  the  dif- 
clofure  of  fo  mournful  an  event  to  an  orphan  fon,  many 
precautions  were  taken,  many,  phrafes  of  condolence  ftudied. 
At  length,  the  mailer  took  him  a  fide,  and  after  feveral 
obfervations  on  the  in  (I  ability  of  human  affairs,  the  fudden- 
nefs  of  death,  the  necefiity  effubmifiion  to  Providence,  and 
thcinefficacy  cf  furrow,  told  him  that  his  parents  were  no 
more.  To  this,  young  Apathus  replied,  by  cbferving,  with- 
out any  vinble  alteration  in  his  countenance,  that  he  fuf- 
pected  fomething  of  that  kind  had  happened,  as  he  had 
not  received  his  letters  at  the  ufual  time  ;  but  that  he  had 
not  faid  any  thing  on  the  fubjeCt,  as  he  thought  his  being 
pofTefled  of  a  line  fortune  by  the  event,  was  a  matter  that 
concerned  nobody  but  himfelf.  "  For  (fays  he)  as  the  death 
"  v/as  fudden,  there  probably  was  no  will,  and  my  father 
u  being  pretty  warm,  as  they  call  it,  and  I  being  an  only 
fon,  I  think  I  (hall  be  very  well  off."  Here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  his  mailer,  who.  was  now  defirous  of  fome  degree 
of  that  grief  which  he  had  been  before  folicitous  to  pre- 
vent.— "  And  are  you  not  affected  (faid  he)  with  the 
"  lofs  of  the  deareft  friends  you  have  in  the  world:'' — 
u  Why,  Sir  (replied  the  infenfible,)  you  have  jult  now  been 
"  teaching  me  to  fubmit  to  Providence,  and  telling  me, 
*  we  muit  all  die,  and  the  like  ;  and  do  I  not  praCti'fe 
"  your  precepts  :"  The  matter  was  too  much  ailoniihedto 
be  able  to  anfwer,  and  nailily  left  the  young  man  ;  who  pro- 
bably concluded  the  day  with  a  feaft  of  gingerbread  or  a 
game  at  marbles. 

Soon  after  he  left  fchool,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  en- 
ter into  the  Hate  of  matrimony.  But  here  let  the  gentle  rea- 
der be  informed,  that  he  wasjiot  induced  to  fubmit  his  neck 
to  the  yoke  by  any  of  thofe  fine  feelings  which  conftitute 
love.  The  object,  of  his  choice  had  ten  thoufand  pounds  ; 
and  he  confidered  that  ten  thoufand  pounds  would  pay  for 
the  lady's  board.  When  the  little  prattlers  were  arrived  at 
that  age  when  none  can  behold  them  without  pleafure,  they 
were  ieized  with  an  unfavourable  fmall-pox,  and  feverally 
carried  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  conftant  atten- 
dance of  the  mother  on  this  occafion,  brought  on  a  fever. 
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which,  together  with  a  weaknefs  occafioned  by  an  advanced 
itate  of  pregnancy,  proved  fatal.  ^SThen,  at  laft,  Apathus 
was  oblerved  to  fetch  a  figh,  and  lift  up  his  hands  to  Hea- 
ven—at  the  fight  of  the  undertaker's  bill.  A  thoufand 
misfortunes  in  ouiinefs  have  fallen  to  his  lot,  all  which  he 
has  borne  with  feeming  fortitude.  He  is  now,  at  length, 
reduced  to  that  ftate,  in  which  genlernen  chufe  to  take 
lodgings  within  the  purlieus  of  St.  George's  fields  :  but 
there  is  no  alteration  in  his  features  j  he  flill  lings  his  fong, 
takes  his  glafs,  and  laughs  at  thole  filly  mortals  who  wea- 
ry themfelves  in  wandering  up  and  down  the  world  without 
controul. 

Thus  Apothus  affords  a  linking  inftance  of  that  power 
of  bearing  afflictions  which  arifes  from  natural  infenfibi- 
lity.  Stoicus  will  give  us  a  better  idea  of  Patience  as  a 
virtue. 

From  that  period  at  which  the  mind  begins  to  think, 
Stoicus  was  remarkable  for  a  quality,  which,  in  children,  is 
called  fhamefacednefs.  He  could  never  enter  a  room  full 
of  company  without  llie  wing  his  diftrefs,  by 'a  violent  fuf- 
fufion  of  bluflies.  At  fehool,  he  avoided  the  commiflion 
of  faults,  rather  through  fear  of  mame  than  of  punimpient. 
In  mort,  an  exquifite  fenfibility,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
gave  him  the  moil  exalted  delight,  frequently  expofed  him 
to  the  keeneil  affliction.  Thus,  from  being  acquainted 
with  grief,  though  a  itranger  to  misfortune,  he  acquired  a 
habit  of  bearing  evils  before  any  heavy  ones  befel  him. 

Stoicus  was  deiignedfor  a  literary  life,  which  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  appears  almoft  exempt  from  the  com- 
mon attacks  of  ill-fortune  :  but  if  there  were  no  other  in- 
ftances  of  the  peculiar  miferies  of  the  fludent,  Stoicus  alone 
might  evince  the  groundleiTnefs  of  fuch  an-  opinion.  From 
a  fanguine  temper,  he  was  prone  to  anticipate  fuccefs  ;  and 
from  an  enterprifmg  difpofition,  was  little  inclined  to  fit 
down  contented  without  a  confiderable  mare  of  reputation. 
Influenced  by  his  love  of  fame,  he  ventured  to  appeal  to  the 
public  tafte,  and  actually  fent  into  the  world  a  performance 
of  great  merit :  but  as  the  work  wanted  fome  popular  at* 
tra&ions,  it  was  foon  neglected  and  funk  into. oblivion. 

An  evil  of  this  kind,  perhaps,  the  merchant  or  the  maj^ 
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faclurer  may  treat  with  contempt.  They  however,  wbtfj 
with  the  fame  feelings,  have  been  in  the  lame  predicament, 
will  know  the  anguiih  which  fecretly  tormented  the  difcou- 
fohte  Stoicus.  This  difappointmerit  was  the  firft  affliction  ' 
of  his  life,  and  on  this  he  long  meditated  without  intermit 
iion.  He  has  not  again  ventured  to  publifh,  and  therefore 
has  had  no  caufe  of  uneafinefs  from  the  ingratitude  of  the 
many-headed  monfler  :  but  the  evils  of  his  private  life  have 
been  numerous  and  afflictive  beyond  conception.  The  death 
of  an  amiable  wife,  a  con  ft  ant  {late  oflicknefs,  expectations 
continually  difappointed,  have  concurred  to  overwhelm  him 
— but  all  their  efforts  have  been  fniidefs.  The  reflections 
of  philofophy  and  religion  fortify  him  againft  every  attack, 
and  I  never  viiite  him  without  obferving  a  placed  fmile  of 
refignation  diffufed  on  his  countenance.  He  is  fenfible  of 
the  real  weight  of  every  evil,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuftains 
it  with  alacrity.  He  draws  refources  from  himfelfin  every 
emergency,  and  with  the  niceft  feelings  is  become  perfectly 
callous. 

This  is  genuine  Patience,  and  though  the  former  may  by 
fome  be  thought  a  happinefs,  the  latter  only  can  be  efteemed 
a  virtue. 

Senfibility,  with  ail  its  inconveniences,  is  to  be  cherimed 
by  thofe  who  underftand  and  wifh  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  their  nature.  To  ftel  for  others,  difpofes  us  to  exercife 
the  amiable  virtue  of  charity,  wliich  our  religion  indifpen- 
iably  requires.  It  conilitutes  that  enlarged  benevolence 
which  philofophy  inculcates,  and  which  is  indeed  compre- 
hended in  Chriitian  charity.  It  is  the  privilege  and  the 
ornament  of  man  ;  and  the  pain  which  it  caufes  is  abundantly 
recompenfed  by  that  fweet  fenfation  which  ever  accompanies 
the  exercife  of  beneficence. 

To  feel  our  own  mifery  with  full  force,  is  not  to  be  de- 
precated. Affliction  foftens  and  improves  the  heart.  Tears, 
to  fpeak  in  the  ftyle  of  figure,  fertilize  the  foil  in  which  the 
virtues  grow,.  And  it  is  the  remark  of  one  who  tinderilood 
human  nature,  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
feelings  of  the  heart,  are  meliorated  by  adverfity. 

But,  in  order  to  promote  thefe  ends,  our  fufferings  mufl 
oot  hi  pera&itted  to  overwhelm  us.     Wc  mull  oppofe  them 
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With  the  arms  of  reafon  and  religion  ;  and  to  exprefs  tlie 
idea  in  the  language  cf  the  philofopher,  as  well  as  the  po'et, 
of  nature  ;  every  one,  while  he  is  compelled  to  feel  hia 
misfortunes  like  a  mzn,  fhould  refolve  alio  to  bear  them  like 
a  man. 


No.    CLXIV.    CURSORY   REMARKS    OS    THE      ELOO^TENC* 
OF    THE     PULPIT.        IN      A     LETTER. 


ELOQUENCE  is  numbered  among  thofe  arts  which, 
inftead  of  making  a  progreftive  improvement  in  the 
courfe  of  revolving  ages,  have  greatly  receded  from  their 
original  excellence. 

The  funeral  orations  and  panegyrics  of  a  few  Frenchmen, 
are  the  only  pieces  among  the  moderns  which  make  preten- 
tions to  rhetorical  compofition  in  the  highell  ilyle.  Thefe, 
however,  appear  very  elaborate  and  unnatural ;  whether 
from  the  barrennefs  of  the  fubjeCts,  or  from  the  weaknefs  of 
the  orators,  is  foreign  to  our  purpofe  to  determine.  From 
whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  it  appears  that  ancient  eloquence 
is  ftot  reilored  by  thofe  efforts  which  are  allowed  to  hav€ 
been  moll  fuccefsfuh 

In  England,  fo  generally  is  a  taftc  for  folid  argument 
and  fubtle  reafoning  diffufed,  that  mere  flights  of  imagina- 
tion, when  unfupported  by  truth  and  argument,  are  little 
attended  to.  Thus  it  has  been  faid,  we  have  no  truly  clafii- 
cai  hillory  of  our  own  country.  Elaborate  collections  of 
focls,  proceedings  of  parliament,  and  accurate  defcriptions 
of  our  natives  and  armaments,  fill  up  with  a  jejune  detail, 
fome  of  our  moil  celebrated  hiftories.  A  great  deal  of  fa- 
gacity  has,  indeed,  been  exerted  in  the  adjnftment  of  con- 
telled  acras,  unwearied  labour  in  illuitrating  obfeure  paiTages 
in  our  annals,  and  much  patience  in  the  examination  of  our 
records.  But  where,  alter  all,  is  the  painting  of  a  Livy,  and 
the  concife  elegance  of  a  Salluft  ? 

It  is  not  therefore  furprifing,  that  a  people  who  admit 
not  unneceffary  embellimments  in  matters  of  tafte,  and 
who  can  fali  in  lore  with  caked  truth  evea  when  Ihe  i%  at 
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liberty  to  drefs  herfelf  in  the  garb  of  fancy,  mould  reject 
mere  ornamental  flourifhes  in  the  important  tranfac~tioi 

•  1  debate,  and  the  ferious  proceedings  of  a  court  of 

Thus  the  eloquence  of  the  anci  rnta  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
ft  und  eitUer.in  the  fenate  or  the  forum  of  Britain. — Tl 

.  ed  a  very  great  degree  of  merit  in  many  of  the.  ha- 
rangues  fpoken  in  thofe  places,  bur  they  conic  not  up  to 
the  idea  of  Grecian  or   Rom  ^ruce.      The  ckfeft, 

however,  is  probably  not  i'o  much  owing  to  a  want  of  abi- 
lity, as  to  a  voluntary  compliance  with  the  taite  and  genius 
of  the  nation. 

In  the  pulpit,  indeed,  we  may  find  fome  veftiges  of  anci- 
ent oratory  :  but  waving  at  prefent  the  enquiry,  whether 
or  not  we  refemble  the  ancients  in  this  point,  I  (hall  proceed 
to  transcribe  a  few  obfervations  on  pulpit  eloquence  in  ge- 
neral, which  I  collected  not  long  ago  by  accident. 

One  evening  Jail  autumn,  as  I  was  walking  in  the  fields 
near  the  city,  to  enjoy  a  little  frefh  air,  I  obferved  a  man, 
iomewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  of  a  compofed  afpect, 
fauntering  in  the  fame  path  with  myfelf,  feemingly  in  pro- 
found meditation.  For  a  confiderable  time  neither  of  us 
chofe  to  commence  a  converfation  ;  till  at  length,  when  a 
tacit  familiarity  between  us  had  removed  the  referve  of 
ftrangenefs,  th.e  old  man  opened  with  an  ufual  introductory 
topic,  the  ferenity  of  the  evening.  For  my  own  part,  I  ne- 
ver refufe  to  join  in  one  of  the  molt  reafonable,  as  well  as 
mofl  agreeable  pleafures  of  human  life.  By  degrees,  the 
feverity  of  my  companion's  countenance  brightened  up 
as  the  converfation  grew  warm,  and  he  told  me  he  had  jurt 
been  hearing  an  excellent  fermon  at  an  evening  lecture,  and, 
as  was  his  ufual  way,  had  taken  this  little  turn  in  the  fields 
to  meditate  on  ferious  fubjefrs  without  interruption.  \ 
mult  own  I  was  rather  llartled  at  hearing  this,  apprehend- 
ing I  had  fallen  into  the  company  of  fome  methodiflical 
enthufiaft,  who  would  endeavour  to  make  a  profelyte  ;  but 
upon  farther  converfation,  I  found  myfelf  agreeably  mifta- 
ken.  The  old  man  made  fome  reflections,  which,  as  they 
ftruck  me  at  the  time,  I  entered  among  my  minutes  as  foor* 
£S  I  returned  home. 
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"  You  muft  know,  Sir,"  faid  he,  "  that  I  am  an  old* 
M  fafhioned  man.  I  go  to  church  on  Wednefdays  and 
"  Fridays,  according  to  my  good  old  grandmother's  dircc- 
**  tions,  who  (well  T  remember  it)  ufed  always  to  appoint 
?'  me  the  bearer  of  her  large  print  prayer-book  bound  in 
"  purple  morocco.  To  thefe  early  impreihons.  perhaps,  I 
*l  owe  all  ray  oddities,  ;  and  you  will  ealily  imagine  what  a 
"  queer  fellow  I  am,  when  I  inform  you,  that  I  put  my  fa* 
"  mily  to  the  inconvenience  of  dining,  on  Sundays,  a  full 
ft  hour  fooner  than  common,  for  no  other  reafon  in  the  world 
*'  but  that  I  may  do  my  duty  towards  my  Maker,  by  go* 
?<  ing  to  church  in  the  afternoon.  While  my  neighbours 
"  are  at  the  playhoufe,  or  the  tavern,  I  can  make  fhift  to 
f*  kill  time  at  an  evening  lecture  ;  and  I  often  follow  a  fa- 
f '  mous  preacher  of  a  charity  fermon,  with  all  the  ardour 
t*  with  which  a  favourite  player  infpires  the  frequenters  of 
i(  theatrical  entertainments.  Thefe  are  my  ufual  diverfions, 
<c  and  ready,  Sir,  they  have  fome  advantagesattending  them. 
"  In  the  firft  place,  they  are  not  expeniive  ;  for  what  is  3. 
*s  (hilling  thrown  away  now  and  then  upon  a  trifling  whim, 
"  fince  every  man  has  his  hobby-horfe  ;  fuch  a,s  relieving  a 
?'  fuffering  fellow-creature,  or  contributing  to  the  education 
"  and  fiipport  of  a  poor  orphan  ?  Secondly,  I  can  go  into 
'*  any  church,  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  without  dan- 
*'  ger  Qi  being  pufhed,  and  fqneezed,  and  trodden  upon, 
"  and  itifled  to  death,  as  fomer.imes  happens  to  thofe  who, 
f  follow  more  faihionable  dive;  i}ons  ;  nay,  and  I  can  fit  the 
<<   whole  time  without  l>eing  in  the  leaft  overheated. 

*'  Now,  Sir,  as  I  have  <~ enftantly  attended  to  various 
tc  forts  of  pulpit  eloquence,  I  fuppofe  I  may  pretend,  with- 
(i  out  vanity,  to  be  feme  h  Ige  of  it.  Do  not,  however, 
**  expeul  that  I  (hall  bring  proofs  of  the  juftnefs  of  my  re- 
«*  marks  from  your  Ariftol  es,  our  Tullies,  or  your  Quinc- 
€i  tihans  ;  for  I  am  a  plain  cor  non  man,  and  if  I  have  any 
'*  fenfe,  God  knows  it  is  only    >lain  common  fenfe. 

i(  Let  me  premife,  that  I  nVll  now  and  then  make  ufe 
"  of  the  ufual  lei  ts  of  divifion  and  fubdivifion.  Such,  for 
**  inftance,  as  thoie  edifying  little  words,  Firft,  fecondly, 
"  thirdly,  to  conclude,  to  my  n  xt  head,  and  the  like.  Con- 
M  fider,  Sir,  I  have  been  long  uied  to  this  ityle,  and  nativ» 
I*  rally  run  into  it.  •*  , 
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"  Of  preachers,  I  fhall  reckon  four«kinds  ;  the  Fine  Man, 
€*  the  Pretty  Preacher,  the  Good  Textman,  and  the  Hum- 
"  drum. 

"  Firllthen  of  the  firfi:  (forgive  my  feremonical  ftyle,) 
4i  namely,  of  the  Fine  Man  : 

"  A  itentorophonic  voice  is  the  fundamental  excellence 
*'  of  your  Fine  Man,  and  a  powerful  excellence  it  is.  No 
"  fooner  has  the  Fine  Man  uttered  the  pathetic  and  figni- 
fi  ficant  phraie,  *  to  conclude,'  than  I  have  heard  the  whole 
ft  row  of  matrons,  in  the  middle  aille,  with  one  accord  cry, 
*  humph,'  and  immediately  fecond  their  exclamation  with 
"  a  torrent  of  tears,  which  flowed  down  their  withered 
4<  cheeks,  interrupted  only  by  iighs  and  fobs.  The  next 
*'  qualification  is  flexibility  of  mufcles.  From  this  excel- 
'*  lence  arife  thofe  violent  contortions  of  the  body,  thaL 
f «  wringing  of  the  hands,  beating  of  the  breaft  rolling  of 
*'  the  eyes,  foaming  of  the  mouth,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
"  madnefs,  which  never  fail  to  gain  the  applaufe  of  the 
f*  weeping  congregation.  The  next — but  what  am  I 
"  about,  Sir  ?  In  truth  I  cannot  recollect  any  real  excel- 
•"  lencies  ;  as  for  fenfe,  learning,  argument,  thefe  are  not 
*<  to  be  expe&ed  in  your  Fine  Man  :  but  then  the  want 
**  of  thefe  is  abundantly  fupplied  by  noife,  nonfenfe,  and 
■•'  grimace. 

"  To  come  to  my  fecond  head.  Secondly  then,  as 
♦'  was  before  laid  down,  we  treat  of  the   Pretty  Prea- 

f*     CHER. 

"  The  Pretty  Preacher  is  an  imitator  of  the  Fine  Man, 
"  As  a  copy,  he  is  fomewhat  fainter  than  the  original. 
"  He  whines,  be  fobs,  he  roars,  but  roars  like  any  night- 
H  ingale,  as  Shakefpear  has  it.  A  foft  effeminate  voice, 
"  a  pretty  face  (for  look  ye,  Sir,  a  pretty  face  is  a  more 
"  powerful  perfuaiive  than  the  arguments  of  a  Chilling- 
*'  worth,)  and  a  white  handkerchief,  are  the  conflituent. 
*'  parts  of  a  Pretty  Preacher. 

u  Thefe  two  forts  of  Preachers  are  complete  mailers  of 
"  the  paifions,  without  in  the  lealt  addreiling  the  under- 
•'  Handing.  In  truth,  I  cannot  help  comparing  them  to  a 
(i  fiddler  of  old  time,  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  at.fchool, 
i{  who  made  flocks  and  flones  dance  minuets,  and    rivers 
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<*  run  the  wrong  way,  and  played  a  hundred  fuch  pranks 
*'  merely  by  the  found  of  the  fiddle-firings.  Juil  in  the 
"  manner  a  Fine  Man,  and  a  Pretty  Preacher,  can  force 
"  the  tear  from  the  eye,  and  the  {hilling  from  the  inmoit 
"  receffes  of  the  pocket,  by  dint  of  found,  -which,  in  this 
"  cafe,  is  never  the  echo  of  fenre. 

(i  To /come  to  my  third  head.  Thirdly  then,  the  Good 
"  Textman  lays  down  good  plain  rules  of  morality,  and 
"  confirms  every  precept  by  a  quotation  from  holy  writ. 
"  The  grace  of  elocution  he  never  aims  at  Rhetorical  fiouv 
"  rifhes,  new  remarks,  or  beautiful  language,  are  not  to  be 
"  required  of  him.  In  fhort,  the  intelligent  part  of  the 
"  congregation  will  feidam  find  their  underftandings  enlight- 
"  ened,  or  their  fancy  amufed  by  him  ;  but  the  plain 
*  fober-minded  Chriilian,  provided  he  can  dittinguifh  what 
"  the  preacher  fays,  may  carry  away  fomething  for  his  edi- 
"  fication. 

"  To  conclude  with  my  fourth  and  laft  head.  The 
"  humdrum  feemsto  confider  preaching  and  praying  as  a. 
"  kind  of  work,  which  if  he  performs  fo  as  to  get  his  wa- 
ff ges,  he  is  fatisfied.  He  reads  the  liturgy  as  he  would 
"  read  a  newfpaper.  In  his  preaching,  he  endeavours 
"  neither  to  pleafe,  to  ftrike,  nor  tp  convince,  but  thinks 
"  the  duty  fufficiently  well  done,  if  it  is  but  done  ac- 
*«.  cording  to  the  rubrick,  and  at  the  eftablifhed  feafons. 
"  To  give  him  his  due,  he  commonly  preaches  the  belt 
M  divinity  in  the  language  ;  for  as  he  is  too  lazy  to  com-. 
"  pofe,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  choice  of  the 
?*  moll  celebrated  compofitipns  of  others.  He,  however, 
*'  murders  every  fentence  he  reads.  For  the  moll  part, 
"  he  chufes  do&rinal  rather  than  practical  difcourfes  ;  but 
"  the  misfortune  is,  that  while  he  is  making  the  myfleries 
*{  as  clear  as  the  fun  at  noon-day,  his  audience  is  comrnon- 
*?  ly  afleep  as  fall  as  a  church.  In  a  word,  you  may  form 
f  fome  idea,  of  this  kind  of  preacher,  by  taking  a  view  of 
"  Hograth's  print,  of  the  fleepy  congregation,  where 
tl  there  is  a  Humdrum  holding  forth,  fo  as  effectually 
u  to  infufe  peace  and  quietnefs  into  the  minds  of  his 
*'  hearers.' ' 

Here  the  old  man's  avocations  obliged  him  to  conclude 
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the  converfatlon,  with  exprefiing  a  wifh,  "  That  men  of 
"  virtue  and  learning,  as  the  clergy  generally  are,  would 
"  not  fuffer  the  effect  of  their  excellent  prayes  and  dif- 
**  courfes,  which,  if  well  delivered,  might  reform  the 
"  world,  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  loll  through  indifference 
"  or  affectation." 

No.      CLXV.  ON     THE      SUPERIOR      VALUE      OF      SOLID 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

A  DIALOGUE    BETWEEN    CICERO  AND    LORD    CH  E  STtRTELT. 

FJTi'  quam  videri*  Sale. 

Cicerc.  ~j\  /TISTAKE  me  not.  I  know  how  to  value 
J.VX  the  fvveet  courtefies  of  life.  Affrbility, 
attention,  decorum  of  behaviour,  if  they  have  not  been 
ranked  by  philofophers  among  the  virtues,  are  certainly 
related  to  them,  and  have  a  powerful  influence  in  promot- 
ing focial  happinefs.  I  have  recommended  them,  as  well 
as  yourfelf.  But  I  contend,  and  no  fophiftry  (hall  pre- 
vail upon  me  to  give  up  this  point,  that  to  be  truely  ami- 
able, they  muft  proceed  from  goodnefs  of  heart. — Af- 
fumed  by  the  artful  to  ferve  the  parpofes  of  private  intcref't, 
they  degenerate  to  contemptible  grimace  and  deteflable 
hypocrify. 

Chejl.  Excufe  me,  my  dear  Cicero ;  I  cannot  enter 
farther  into  the  controverfy  at  prefent.  I  have  a  hundred 
engagements  at  leafl  ;  and  fee  yonder  my  little  elegant 
French  Compteffe.  I  promifed  her  and  myfelf  the  plea- 
lure  of  a  promenade.  Pleafant  walking  enough  in  thefe 
elyfian  groves.  So  much  good  company  too,  that  if  it 
were  not  that  the  canaille  are  apt  to  be  troublefome,  I  fhould 

not  much  regret  thediftance  from  the  Thuilleries. But 

adieu,  mon  cher  ami,  for  I  fee  madame  *  *  *  is  joining 
the  party.     Adieu,  Adieu  ! 

Clc.  Contemptible  wretch  ! 

Chejl.  Ah  !  what  do  I  hear  ?  Recollea  that  I  aril    a 
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man  of  honour,  unufed  to  the  pity  or  the  infults  of  In  up- 
ftart,  a  novus  homo.  But  perhaps  your  cxelamatiou  was 
not  meant  of  me — iffo,  why — 

Cic.  I  am  as  little  inclined  to  infult  as  to  flatter  you.' 
Your  levity  excited  my  indignation  ;  but  my  compafiion 
for  the  degeneracy  of  human  nature,  exhibited  in  your  Ww 
fiance,  abforbs  my  contempt. 

Cbefl.  I  could  be  a  little  angry,  but,  as  bienfeance  for- 
bids it,  I  will  be  a  philofopher  for  once. — A-propos*  pray 
how  do  you  reconcile  your,  what  fhall  I  call  it — your  un- 
fmooth  addrefs  to  thofe  rules  of  decorum,  that  gentlenefs 
of  manners,  of  which  you  fay  you  know  and  teach  the 
propriety  as  well  as  myfelf. 

Cic.  To  confefs  the  truth,  I  would  not  advance  the  arts 
of  embellishment  to  extreme  refinement.  Ornamental  edu- 
cation, or  an  attention  to  the  graces,  has  a  connexion 
with  effeminacy.  In  acquiring  the  gentleman,  I  would 
not  lofe  the  fpirit  of  a  man,  There  is  a  gracefulnefs  in  a 
manly  character,  a  beauty  in  an  open  and  ingenuous  dif- 
pofition,  which  all  the  profeffed  teacher*  of  the  arts  of 
pleafing  know  not  to  infufe. 

Cheft.  You  and  I  lived  in  a  (late  of  manners,  as  differ- 
ent as  the  periods  at  which  we  lived  were  diftant.  You  Ro- 
mans, pardon  me,  my  dear,  you  Romans — had  a  little  of 
the  brute  in  you.  Come,  come,  I  mull  overlook  it.  You 
were  obliged  to  court  pkbians  for  their  fuffrages  ;  and  if 
Jtmtlts Jtmii't  gavelet,  it  mull  be  owned,  that  the  greateil  of 
you  were  fecuie  of  their  favour.  Why,  Beau  Nam  would 
have  handed  your  Catos  and  your  Brutufes  out  of  the  ball- 
room, if  they  had  (hewn  their  unmannerly  heads  in  it  ; 
and  my  Lord  Modifh,  animated  with  the  confeious  merit 
of  the  largefi  or  fmalldl  buckles  in  the  room,  according 
to  the  temporary  ton,  would  have  laughed  Pompey  the 
Great  out  of  countenance.  Oh,  Cicero,  had  you  lived  in 
a  modern  Furopean  court,  you  would  have  caught  a  degree 
of  that  undefcribable  grace,  which  is  not  only  the  orna- 
ment, but  may  be  the  fubftitute  of  all  thofe  laboured  at- 
tainments which  fools  call  folid  merit.  But  it. was  not 
your  good  fortune,  and  I  make  allowances.    ' 

Cic.  The  vivacity  you  have  acquired   in   fludying-  the 
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writings  and  the  manners  of  the  degenerate  Gauls,  has  led 
you  to  fet  too  high  a  value  on  qualifications  which  dazzel 
the  lively  preceptions  with  a  momentary  blaze,  and  to  de- 
preciate that  kind  of  worth  which  can  neither  be  obtained 
nor  underftood  without  ferious  attention,  and  fometimes 
painful  efforts.  But  I  will  not  contend  with  you  on  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  outward  modes  which  de- 
light a  monkey  na&ion.  I  will  not  fpend  arguments  in 
proving  that  gold  is  more  valuable  than  tinfel,  though  it 
glitters  lefs.  But  I  muft  cenfure  you,  and  with  an  afperi- 
ty  too,  which,  perhaps,  your  graces  may  not  approve,  for 
recommending  vice  is  graceful,  in  your  memorable  letters. 

Chcjl.  That  the  great  Cicero  ihould  know  fo  little  of 
the  world,  really  furprifes  me.  A  little  libertiniim,  mv 
dear,  that's  all ;  how  can  one  be  a  gentleman  without  a 
little  libertinifm  ? 

C'tc.  I  ever  thought  that  to  be  a  gentleman,  it  was  requi- 
fite  to  be  a  moral  man.  And  furely  you,  who  might  have 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  light  to  direct  you,  which  I  want- 
rd,  were  blameable  in  omitting  religion  and  virtue  in  your 
fyftem. 

Ckefl.  What !  fuperftitious  too  ! — You  have  not  then 
converfed  with  your  luperior,  the  philofopher  of  Ferney. 
I  thank  Heaven,  I  was  born  in  the  fame  age  with  that 
great  luminary.  Prejudice  had  elfe,  perhaps,  chained  me 
in  the  thraldom  of  my  great  grandmother.  Thefe  are  en- 
lightened days,  and  I  find  I  have  contributed  fomething  to 
the  general  illumination,  by  my  pofthumous  letters. 

Clc.  Boaft  not  of  them.      Remember  you  were  a  father. 

Chejl.  And  did  I  not  endeavour  moft  effectually  to  fervc 
my  fon,  by  pointing  out  the  qualifications  neeeffary  to  a 
foreign  ambaflador,  for  vhich  department  I  always  defign- 
ed  him  ?  Few  fathers  have  taken  more  pains  to  accomplish 
a  fon  than  myfelf.  There  was  nothing  I  did  not  ceode- 
fcend  to  point  out  to  him. 

Gie.  True  :  your  condefcenfion  was  great  indeed.  Ycu. 
were  the  pander  of  your  fon.  You  not  only  taught  him 
the  mean  arts  of  diffimulation,  the  petty  tricks  which  de- 
grade nobility  ;  but  you  corrupted  his  principles,  foment- 
ed his  pafiions,  and  even  pointed  out  objects  for  their  gr*. 
E  e  z 
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titration.     You  might  have  left  the  tafk  of  teaching  him 
fafhionable  vice  to  a  vicious  world.   Example,  and  the  cor- 
rupt affections  of  human   nature,   will  ever  be   capable  of 
accompliffiing  this  unnatural  purpofe.      But  a  parent,  the 
guardian  appointed  by  nature  for  an  uninftrudted  offspring 
introduced  into  a  dangerous  world,  who  himfelf  takes  upon 
him  the  office  of  feduction,  is  a   rnonfter   indeed.      I  alio 
had  a  fon.      I  was  tenderly  folicitous  for  the  right  conduct 
of  his  education.      I  intruited  him  indeed  to   Cratippus  at 
Athens  ;  but,  like  ycu,  I  could  not  help   tranfmitting  in- 
ftructions   dictated  by   paternal  love.     Thofe  inilrudtions 
are  contained  in  my  book  of  Offices  ;  a  book  which  has 
ever  been  cited  by  the  world  as  a  proof  to  what  a  height 
the  morality  of  the  heathens  was   advanced   without   the 
light  of  revelation.      I  own  I  feel  a  confeious  pride  in  it  ; 
not  on  account  of  the  ability  which  it  may  difplay,  but  for 
the  principles  it  teaches,  and  the  good,  I  flatter  myfelf,  it 
has  diffufed.     You  did  not  indeed  intend  your  inftructions 
for  the  world  ;  but  as  you  gave  them  to  a  fon  you  loved, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  you  thought  them  true  wifdom, 
and  withheld  them  only  becaufe  they  were  contrary  to  the 
profeffions  of  the  unenlightened.     They  have  been  general- 
ly read,  and  tend  to  introduce  the  manners,  vices,  and  fri- 
volous  habits  of  the   nation  you  admired — to   your  own 
manly  nation,  who,  of  all  others,   once  approached  moll 
nearly  to  the  noble  firnplicity  of  the  Romans. 

Chejl.  Spare  me,  Cicero.  I  have  never  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  the  rough  converfation  of  an  old  Roman.  I  feel 
myfelf  little  in  his  company.  I  feem  to  fhrink  in  his  no- 
ble prefence.  I  never  felt  my  infigniiicance  fo  forcibly  as 
now.  French  courtiers  and  French  philofophers  have  been 
my  models  ;  and  amid  the  diffipatlon  of  pleafure,  and  the 
hurry  of  affected  vivacity,  I  never  coniidered  the  graceful- 
nefs  of  virtue,  and  the  beauty  of  an  open,  fincere,  and  man- 
ly character. 
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No.    CLXVI.        CONJECTURES    ON     THE     DIFFERENCE    BE- 
TWEEN    ORIENTAL     AND    SEPTENTRIONAL     POETRY. 


THE  productions  of  the  mind,  like  thofe  of  the  earth, 
are  found  to  have  different  degrees  of  vigour  and 
beauty  in  different  climates.  In  the  more  northern  regi- 
ons, where  the  nerves  are  braced  by  cold,  thofe  works  are 
the  commonelt,  and  attain  to  the  greateft  perfection,  which 
proceed  from  the  exertion  of  the  rational  powers,  and  the 
painful  efforts  of  the  judgment.  The  fciences,  like  the 
hardy  pine,  flourilh  on  the  bleakeft  mountains  ;  while  the 
works  of  tafte  and  fancy  feem  to  fhrink  from  the  rudeblatt, 
with  all  the  tendernefs  of  the  fenfitive  plant,  and  to  require 
the  genial  warmth  of  a  nearer  fun  to  give  them  their  full 
luxuriance  and  maturity.  Ariilotle,  Newton,  and  Locke, 
were  the  natives  and  inhabitants  of  temperate  regions.  Ex- 
perience indeed  feems  to  prove,  that  all  the  mental  powers 
exiit  in  their  greatefl  degree  of  flrength  and  perfection 
among  thofe  who  inhabit  that  part  of  the  globe  which  lies 
between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  ArClic  circle.  No 
complete  and  celebrated  work  of  genius  was  ever  produced 
in  the  torrid  zone. 

But  whether  the  diverfity  of  genius  in  countries  nearer 
or  remoter  from  the  fun  proceeds  from  natural  caufes,  or 
from  the  adventitious  circumftances  of  different  modes  of 
education,  different  view3,  and  a  different  fpirit  of  emula- 
tion, it  is. certain  that  the  productions  of  Eaftern  and  North- 
ern genius  are  difiimilar.  Some  ingenious  critics  have  in- 
deed pointed  out  a  refemblance  between  the  Gothic  and 
Oriental  poetry,  in  the  wild  enthufiafm  of  an  irregular 
imagination.  And  they  have  accounted  for  it,  by  fuppo- 
fing,  with  great  probability,  that  in  an  emigration  of  the 
Afiatics  into  Scandanavia,  the  Eaftern  people  brought  with 
them  their  national  fpirit  of  poetry,  and  communicated  it 
to  the  tribes  with  whom  they  united.  The  refemblance, 
therefore,  in  works  produced  iince  this  union,  does  not 
prove  that  the  Northern  and  Oriental  genius  were  origi- 
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nally  alike.  Thofe  productions  of  either  which  are  allow- 
ed to  be  original,  and  to  bear  no  marks  of  imitation,  have 
perhaps  no  other  refemblance  than  that  which  commonly 
proceeds  from  the  fimilar  operation  of  fimilar  faculties. 

It  feems,  indeed,  that  a  caufe  may  be  afligned  for  this 
diverfity  of  Northern  and  Oriental  productions,  without 
attributing  it  to  an  efiential  difference  in  the  original  con- 
fh'tution  of  the  human  underitanding.  The  imagination 
is  ftrongiy  affected  by  furrounding  objects,  and  acquires 
vigour  by  frequent  exercife.  He  who  is  placed  in  a  cli- 
mate where  the  ferenity  of  the  weather  conftantly  prefents 
him  with  blue  fkies,  luxuriant  plantations,  and  funny  prof- 
peels,  will  find  his  imagination  the  ftrongeft  of  his  facul- 
ties ;  and,  in  the  exprefiion  of  his  fentiments,  will  abound 
in  allufions  to  natural  objects,  in  iimilies,  and  the  molt  lively 
metaphors.  His  imagination  will  be  his  diftinguifhing  ex- 
cellence, becaufe  it  will  be  more  exercifed  than  any  other 
of  his  faculties  ;  and  all  the  powers  both  of  body  and 
mind  are  known  to  acquire  vigour  by  habitual  exertion. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  whofe  lot  it  is  to  exift  in  a  lefs 
favoured  part  of  the  globe,  who  is  driven  by  the  inclemen- 
cy of  his  climate  to  warm  roofs,  and,  inftead  of  backing  in 
the  funfliine  amidit  all  the  combined  beauties  of  nature, 
flies  for  refuge  from  the  cold  to  the  blazing  hearth  of  a 
fmoky  cottage,  will  feek,  in  the  exercife  of  his  reafon,  thofe 
refources  which  he  cannot  find  in  the  actual  employment  of 
his  imagination.  Good  fenfe  and  juft  reafoning  will  there- 
fore predominate  in  his  productions.  Even  in  the  wildeft 
of  his  Mights,  a  methodical  plan,  the  refult  of  thought  and 
reflection,  will  appear,  on  examination,  to  reftrain  the  ir- 
regularities of  licentious  fancy. 

Confidently  with  this  theory  we  find  Oriental  poetry 
exhibiting  the  moit  picturefque  fcenes  of  nature,  and  illuf- 
trating  every  moral  fentiment  or  argumentative  afiertion 
by  fimilies,  not  indeed  exact  in  the  refemblance,  but  fuffici- 
cntly  analogous  to  ftrike  andgratify  the  imagination.  Strong 
imagery,  animated  fentiment,  warmth  and  vivacity  of  ex- 
prefiion, all  of  which  are  the  effects  of  a  lively  faney,  are 
its  conitant  characteriftics.  The  accuracy  of  logic,  and 
the  fubtilry  of  metaphyfics,  are  of  a  nature  too  frigid  *o. 
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influence  the  Oriental  writer.  He  feels  not  the  beautv  ox" 
demonftration,  he  puiTues  not  a  chain  of  argument,  and  be 
fi'.bmits  to  the  force  of  perfuaiion,  rather  from  the  dictates 
of  his  feelings  than  from  rational  conviction.  He  endea- 
vours to  influence  his  reader  in  the  fame  manner,  and  com- 
monly excites  an  emotion  fo  violent,  as  to  produce  a  more 
powerful  effect  than  would  be  experienced,  even  from  con- 
clufive  argumentation. 


No.  CLXVII.  CURSORY  REMARKS  ON  THE  POETRY 
OF  THE  PROPHETS,  OF  ISAIAH  IN  PARTICULAR,  AND 
ON  THS  BEAUTIES  OF  BIBLICAL  POETRY  IN  GENE" 
RAL. 


THE  Sibylline  oracles  owed  their  folemn  air,  their  cre- 
dit, and  their  power  over  the  fancy,  to  the  dark  and 
difficult  ftylein  which  they  were  compofed.  Virgil's  Pol- 
lio,  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  from  a  hint  taken  from 
the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  is  the  raoft  admired  of  his  Eclogues ; 
and  a  great  (Bare  of  the  pleafure  derived  from  the  perufal 
of  it  is  juftly  attributed  to  the  judgment  of  the  poet,  in  leav- 
ing more  to  be  understood  than  meets  the  ear.  The  forebod- 
ings of  Caflandra  were  not  attended  to  by  the  Trojans  ;  and 
perhaps  the  true  rcafon  was,  that  they  were  not  completely 
underilood.  The  witches  in  Magbeth  add  to  the  terrible 
folemnity  of  prophetical  incantation,  by  its  darknefs  and 
uncertainty. 

Obfcurity  feem3  to  have  been  the  characters  die  of  all 
writings  pretending  to  prediction.  It  certainly  increafed 
their  poetical  merit,  though  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  it  was  probably  no  more  than  a  ftudied  artifice 
to  evade,  i£  the  event  did  not  correfpond  to  the  prophe- 
cy, the  imputation  of  impofture.  Thus  were  the  oracles 
of  Apollo  delivered  in  ambiguous  phrafes,  which  fre- 
quently admitted  a  contrary,  and  always  a  doubtful  inter- 
pretation. 

Without  this  artful  proceeding,  their  authority  had  not 
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been  fo  long  maintained.  Frequent  failure,  without  any 
fubterfuge  to  p  refer  ve  the  prophetical  power  nnfufpe&ed, 
would  ioon  have  filenced  the  Delphic  prieftefs  But  while  the 
enigmatical  prediction  preferred  the  dignity  of  the  oracle 
by  inspiring  awe,  it  contributed  to  its  fecurity  by  facilitat- 
ing evafion. 

•  The  Sacred  Prophecies  have  that  obfcurity  which  dif- 
tlnguiihes  this  fpecies  of  writing.  The  final  caufe  of  it, 
however,  was  to  exercife  the  faith  and  fagacity  of  man* 
kind.  The  beauty  which  it  adds  to  the  poetry  cannot"  be 
fuppofed  to  arife  from  defign  or  fkill  in  poetry  as  an  art,  but 
is  the  neceffary  refult  of  natural  propriety.  And  none  but 
the  unbeliever  will  fuppofe  that,  like  the  oracles  at  Delphi, 
tbey  admitted  a  doubtful,  in  order  to  admit  a  double  con- 
struction. 

The  prophecy  of  Ifaiah  abounds  in  the  beauties  of  Orien- 
tal poetry.  The  tranflation  is  a  literal  one,  and,  though  it 
may  be  found  inaccurate  by  a  Lowth  or  a  Kennicot,  will, 
I  believe,  hardly  admit  of  improvement  in  force,  fimplicityj 
and  animation  It  does  honour  to  the  feelings  of  the  transla- 
tors, who,  though  they  have  performed  their  tafk  with 
fo  much  fpirit,  had  nothing  elfe  in  view  but  fidelity.  To 
refinement  and  tafte  they  made  no  pretenfions  ;  and  that 
their  work  is  fo  well  executed,  muft  have  been  owing  to  the 
excellence  of  their  natural  fentiment.  We  have  feveral  li- 
teral translations  cf  the  ancient  poets  into  Engliih  profe, 
which  are  in  requea  among  fchool  boys.  In  thefe  we  find 
r.o  remains  of  that  beauty  which  has  been  celebrated  in 
every  age  from  its  nrit  production.  Few  of  thefe  art  rendered 
fo  faithfu:ly,  word  for  word,  from  their  originals,  as  the 
Scriptures,  which,  notwithstanding  this  difadvantagc,  are 
the  fublimefl  and  moll  interefting  books  in  the  Engliih  lan- 
guage. 

That  they  are  thus  excellent,  it  may  indeed  be  faid,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  They  proceeded  from  that  real  in- 
fpiration  to  which  the  celebrated  writers  of  antiquity  only 
pretended.  And  if  the  enthufafm,  which"  the  imaginary 
afliftance  of  a  fabulous  deity  excited,  could  diffufe  that  cap- 
tivating fpirit  over  the  works  of  a  mortal  poet  which  has 
charmed  every  fucceeding  age,  it  will  be  an  obvious   infe- 
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pence,  that  the  genuine  afflatus  of  the  great  Author  of  the 
univerfemuft.  produce  a  work  of  eminent  andunqueftionablc 
beauty.  Such  reasoning  is  plauiible  ;  but,  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obierve  that  the  divine 
infpiration  operated  intentionally  no  farther  than  in  dictat- 
ing truth  of  reprefentation,  and  in  laying  open  fcenes  of  fu- 
turity ;  and  that  the  beauties  difcoverable  in  the  medium  of 
composition,  by  which  thofe  primary  ends  are  accomplished, 
are  but  collateral  and  fubor4inate  effects.  Confidered  as 
fuch,  every  man  of  fentiment  feels  them  of  a  fuperior  kind, 
and  if  he  judges  by  the  criterion  of  his  undiffembled  feelings, 
rauft  acknowledge, that  though  they  are  fometimes  refembled 
in  Homer,  they  are  feldom  equalled,  and  never  excelled. 
Take  a  view  of  the  poetical  beauties  merely  as  the  produc- 
tions of  Ifaiah,  a  very  ancient  poet  of  Judea,  and  his  writ- 
ings will  furely  cb.im  the  attention  of  a  man  of*  letters,  as 
much  as  thofe  of  the  native  of  Smyrna  or  of  Afcra. 

They  who  pretend  to  an  exemption  from  prejudice,  e- 
vince  the  futility  of  their  pretentions,  when  they  attribute 
the  general  admiration  of  the  Scriptures,  as  compofitions, 
to  opinions  formed  in  their  favour  in  the  early  period  of  in- 
fancy. The  truth  is,  the  prejudices  which  they  have  un- 
reasonably adopted  againft  the  doctrines  derived  from  thofe 
ancient  books,  extend  themfelves  to  the  ftyle  and  fenti- 
ment ;  but  furely,  excluiive  of  the  religious  tendency,  and 
of  the  arguments  for  the  authenticity  of  the  books,  they 
claim  a  great  degree  of  veneration  from  their  antiquity,  and 
juftly  excite  the  attention  of  criticifm,  as  curious  fpecimens 
of  Oriental  compofitioij. 

It  might,  indeed,  have  been  expected,  from  the  general 
tafte  which  at  prefent  prevails  for  the  remains  of  ancient 
Englifh  poetry,  that  thofe  works,  which  juitly  boaft  a 
higher  antiquity  than  any  of  the  productions  of  North  or 
South  Britain,  would  have  been  particularly  regarded. 
But,  while  the  ballad  of  a  min ftrel,  beautiful  perhaps,  and 
well  worth  preserving,  has  been  recovered  from  its  duft, 
and  committed  to  memory,  the  family  Bible  has  been  fuf- 
ferred  to  lie  unopened,  or  has  been  perufed  by  many  only 
with  a  view  to  painful  improvement,  without  an  idea  of  the 
poffibility  of  deriving  from  it  the  elegant  pleafures  of  liters 
ary  entertainmeau 
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Yet  even  the  vulgar  fenfibly  feel  the  force  of  beauties 
which  they  know  not  how  to  point  out ;  and  are  affected 
with  a  very  ftrong  fenfe  of  pleafure,  while  they  are  reading 
the  Scriptures  fclely  from  motives  of  duty,  and  a  defire  of 
edification.  In  truth,  among  thofe  whofe  natural  tafte  1*3 
not  corrupted  by  falfe  refinement,  which  perhaps  is  the 
moil  numerous,  though  not  the  molt  diitinguifhed  part  of 
the  community,  the  Bible  is  read  as  affording  all  the  delight 
of  pleating  poetry  and  hiftory  ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  juft- 
ly  be  called  the  molt  popular  book  in  the  Englifh  language. 

But  all  readers,  whether  vulgar  or  refined,  who  fully 
feel  and  acknowledge  the  admirable  touches  of  nature  and 
Simplicity,  which  are  obiervable  in  many  parts  of  thofe 
writings,  will,  perhaps,  receive  additional  fatisfaction, 
when  they  difcover  that  their  tafte  is  often  conformable  to 
clafiical  ideas  of  literary  excellence. 

There  is,  in  the  prefent  age,  a  very  numerous  tribe  of 
readers,  who  have  formed  their  tafte  and  fentimencs  from 
the  writings  of  the  philolbphers  on  the  continent,  and  from 
the  fceptical  fophiltry  of  our  own  countrymen.  They  arc 
known  to  make  pretentions  to  a  very  uncommon  degree  oi 
refinement  in  their  judgment  of  compofition,  and  to  con- 
demn every  work,  whatever  marks  it  may  bear  of  a  ftrong 
though  uncultivated  genius,  which  wants  the  laft  poliih  or 
delicacy  and  conectnefs,  and  has  nothing  fimilar  to  thofe 
modern  productions,  with  which  alone  they  have  been  con- 
versant. With  all  their  boaited  comprehcnlion  of  mind, 
they  feem  to  want  ideas,  which  may  operate  as  principles 
in  forming  a  juft  opinion  of  thofe  works  which  were  com* 
pdfed  before  the  invention  of  fyitematic  rules,  and  before 
native  fentiment  was  fuperfeded  by  the  feeble,  though  ele- 
gant, feelings,  of  which  we  boaft  in  a  very  advanced  ft  ate 
of  civilization.  Under  thefe  unfavourable  prepoffemons, 
the  Bible  appears  to  them  as  an  affemblage  of  groffnefs  and 
vulgarifms,  which,  therefore,  without  determining  upon 
the  authenticity  of  it,  they  avoid  reading,  apprehending 
that  they  can  derive  no  pleafure  from  it,  and  that  they  may 
poffibly  corrupt  their  ftyle,  and  catch  inelegance. 

With  thefe  it  would  be  a  valuable  point  gained,  for 
their  own  fakes  as  well  as  for  fockty,  if  they  could  be.pr;- 
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vailed  on  fo  far  to  lay  allele  their  prejudices  as  to  open  the 
book  and  judge  of  it  from  what  they  fed  and  remark  on  a 
fair  examination,  If  they  could  once  be  induced  to  read  it 
with  avidity,  from  an  expectation  of  literary  amufement, 
they  could  icarcely  fail  of  receiving,  at  the  fame  time,  a 
more  important  benefit. 

]n  an  age  like  the  prefent,  when  all  orders  are,  in  fome 
degree,  attached  to  letters,  he  certainly  renders  great  fei  • 
vice  to  religion,  and  confequently  to  fociety,  who  unites 
taite  with  theology,  and  excites  the  attention  of  the  care- 
lefs  and  fceptical  to  thofe  books,  of  which  a  fenfe  of  duty 
enjoins  the  perufal,  by  fetting  their  beauties  in  a  new  or  a 
itronger  light. 

And  that  this  opinion  of  the  peculiar  beauties  of  Ifaiah. 
U  not  lingular,  if  it  is  neceffary  to  appeal  to  any  other  proof 
than  the  common  feelings  of  mankind,  is  evident  from  the 
judgment  of  a  popular  writer  of  our  own,  who,  as  he  was 
indifputably  a  poet  himfelf,  will  be  allowed,  by  the  moil 
frigid  critics,  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  poetry.  Mr.  Pope's 
Meffiah  is  one  of  the  belt  known  and  molt  efteemed  of  his 
fhorter  works  ;  but  that  it  derived  its  chief  merit  from 
Ifaiah  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  amiable  poet  felt  u 
pleafure  to  acknowledge.  Though  fufpected  to  have  been 
lefs  a  friend  to  religion  than  to  virtue,  he  neglected  not  the 
opportunity  which  this  paltoral  afforded,  to  form  a  compa- 
rifon  between  Ifaiah  and  Virgil,  in  a  few  parallel  paffages, 
fairly  difplayed  by  a  tranflation  equally  literal,  and  to  ex- 
hibit the  Oriental  poet  to  great  advantage.  There  are 
many  parodies,  imitations,  and  paraphrafes  of  this  animated 
prophet's  poetry,  all  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
evince  how  difficult  his  excellencies  are  to  be  equalled,  arc 
proofs  that  he  has  been  generally  admired  as  a  poet. 

But,  after  all,  the  reader  muft  judge  of  the  facred  wri- 
tings for  himfelf.  If  he  attends  to  what  he  feels,  and  lays 
alide  prepoffeflion,  his  judgment  will  be  favourable  and  jult. 
To  remove  a  lingle  prejudice,  which  can  prevent  the  uni- 
verfal  acceptance  of  books  of  univerfal  concern,  is  to  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  general  happinefs.  An  attempt  to 
fender  the  prophetic  writers  objects  of  particular  attention, 
fn  an  age  when  our  molt  ingenious  theolo^ifts  are  emolov- 
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ed  in  illustrating  their  meaning  at  a  lecture  wifely  eftabliftv 
ed  for  that  purpofe,  mud,  at  lead,  have  the  merit  of  being 
well-timed. 

And  furely  every  one  who  wifhes  to  promote  the  denia- 
ble coalition  of  tafte  with  piety,  muft  accept,  with  grati- 
tude, the  labours  of  the  venerable  Lowth,  whofe  lectures 
on  the  facred  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  obfervations  on 
Ifaiah,  have  difplayed,  in  biblical  literature,  the  unexpected 
charms  of  claffic  elegance. 


No.  CLXVIII.      OS    PREACHING,  AND  SERMON  WRITING. 


FEW  inftitutions  can  contribute  more  to  preferve  civi- 
lization, and  promote  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment among  all  ranks  of  people,  than  the  eftablifhment  of 
public  lectures,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  periodically 
repeated  after  a  fhort  interval. 

Such  is  the  light  in  which  are  to  be  confidered  the  dif- 
courfes  appointed  by  the  wifdom  of  the  church,  to  be  every 
where  read  on  the  recurrence  of  the  feventh  day.  By  thefe 
the  meanefl  and  the  mofl  illiterate  are  enabled  to  hear  mo- 
ral and  philosophical  treatifes  on  every  thing  that  concerns, 
their  feveral  duties,  without  expence,  and  without  folicU 
tation. 

And  whatever  is  urged  by  men  who  are  ill-affected  to 
all  religious  inftitutions,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  great 
political,  as  well  as  moral,  benefit  is  derived  to  fociety  from 
a  practice  thus  univerfal.  But  it  is  a  misfortune  long  ago 
lamented,  that  men  are  incapable  of  eftimating  the  real  va". 
lue  of  advantages,  till  experience  has  fhewn  what  it  is  t<j 
want  them. 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  fince  the  acquisition  of  books 
lias  been  facilitated  by  their  numbers,  oral  inftruction  is 
rendered  lefs  neceflary.  But  though  books  are  eaiily  pro- 
cured, yet  even  in  this  age  of  information,  there  are  thou- 
sands in  the  lower  claffes  who  cannot  read.  Befidcs,  it  is 
a  well-known  truth,  that  the  fame  precepts  inculcated  by  a 
Jiving  inftructor,  adorned  by  a  proper  oratory,  enforced  by 
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a  ferious  and  authoritative  manner,  produce  a  powerful  ef- 
fect, not  to  be  experienced  in  folitary  retirement.  There 
is  likewife  a  fympathy  communicated  in  a  numerous  audi- 
ence, which  attaches  the  mind  more  ftrongly  to  the  fubjeft. 

The  obvious  utility  of  difcourfes  from  the  pulpit  is  prov- 
ed by  the  decilions  of  experience.  For,  notwithstanding 
the  complaints  againft  the  levity  and  profanenefs  of  the  agej 
churches  are  {till  frequented  with  apparent  pleafure.  And 
to  be  placed  in  a  fituation  where  a  good  preacher  refides,  is 
by  many  efteemed  a  very  effential  requiiite  to  an  agreeable 
retreat. 

For  excellent  preachers  this  nation  has  been  long  dif- 
tinguilhed ;  excellent,  not  fo  much  in  the  talents  of  an 
orator,  as  in  the  compofition  of  difcourfes.  With  an  un- 
cultivated voice,  in  an  uncouth  manner,  accompanied  with 
awkward  attitudes,  they  have  delivered  harangues  fcareely 
excelled  in  the  fchools  of  Athens.  As  the  French  have 
exhibited  their  chara&eriftic  levity  even  in  their  boafled 
fermons,  fo  the  Engliih  have  difplayed  their  natural  folidity. 

The  fermons  of  the  laft  century  are  indeed  too  long  for 
the  attention  of  modern  indolence,  but  they  abound  with 
beauty  that  would  reward  it.  Jeremy  Taylor  pciTeffed  an  ■ 
invention  profufeiy  fertile  ;  a  warm,  rich,  lively  imaginati- 
on j  a  profound  knowledge  of  authors  facred  and  profane, 
poetical,  hiftorical,  philofophical.  He  has  embellifhed  his 
fermons  with  citations  from  them,  and  has  interwoven  their  ' 
gold  into  the  rich  tiffue  of  his  own  componticn. 

Nearly  at  the  fame  time  with  Taylor  arofe  Kaac  Ear- 
row,  a  mighty  genius,  whofe  ardour  was  capable  of  accom- 
plishing all  it  undertook.  The  tide  of  his  eloquence  flows 
with  fmooth  yet  irrefiftible  rapidity.  He  treats  his  fubjf  ct 
almoft  with  mathematical  precifion,  and  never  leaves  it  till 
he  has  exhaufted  it.  It  has  been  faid,  that  a  late  moil  po- 
pular orator  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  aflferted,  that  he  owed 
much  of  the  fire  of  his  eloquence  to  the  ftudy  of  E arrow. 

His  editer,  Tillotfon,  is  more  popular.  His  merit  is  un- 
queftionably  great,  and  his  fame  has  been  extended  to  very 
exalted  heights  by  the  praifes  of  Addifon.  He  writes  with 
fufficient  judgment  and  perfpicuity  ;  but  there,  are  thofe 
who  venture  to  fnggeft,  that  he  has  been  too  much  celebra*- 
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ted  as  a  model  of  line  composition.  They  allow  him  every 
praife  as  a  moft  excellent  divine  ;  but  when  they  confider 
him  as  a  writer,  they  think  his  periods  might  have  been 
Shorter,  and  his  rhythm  more  harmonious. 

Sharp  has  been  juftly  celebrated  for  the  force,  the  purity, 
the  perfpicuity  of  his  ftyle,  and  the  ardent  flow  of  unaffect- 
ed piety. 

Of  a  very  different  character  from  thefe,  South  has  ob- 
tained a  great  and  deferved  reputation.  Wit  was  his  ta- 
lent, yet  he  often  reaches  fublimity.  He  is,  however,  one 
of  thofe  authors  who  is  to  be  admired  and  not  imitated. 
To  excite  a  laugh  from  the  pulpit,  is  to  infpire  the  hearer 
with  a  levity  of  temper  ill-adapted  to  the  indulgence  o£ 
devotional  feelings.  The  tafte  of  the  age  in  which  South 
fiourifhed  gave  countenance  to  pulpit  jocularity.  But  tho* 
it  is  true  that  the  lovers  of  comedy  have  found  their  tafte 
gratified  in  the  perural  of  South's  fermons,  yet  the  man  of 
aferiousmind  alfo  will  difcover  many  folid  arguments,  ma- 
ny judicious  obfervations,  and  many  fine  exprefiions,  and  a 
great  deal  of  true  eloquence,  intermixed  with  a  feries  of 
profaic  epigrams. 

The  fagacious  Clarke  pretended  not  to  wit.  He  affect- 
ed not  the  ambitious  ornaments  of  rhetoric.  He  rarely 
reaches  the  fublime,  or  aims  at  the  pathetic  ;  but  in  a  clear, 
manly,  flowing  ftyle,  he  delivers  the  moft  important  doc- 
trines, confirmed  on  every  occaf ion  by  well-applied  paflages 
from  fcripture.  If  he  was  not  a  mining  orator,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  rhetoricians,  he  was  a  very  agreeable  as  well 
as  ufeful  preacher.  He  was  not  perfectly  orthodox  in  his 
opinions  ;  a  circumftance  which  has  lowered  his  character 
among  many.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  would  have  done  more 
good  in  the  world,  had  he  confined  his  labours  to  practical 
divinity.  Speculative  and  polemical  divinity  commonly 
diftufes  fcepticifm,  without  contributing  any  thing  to  moral 
reformation. 

The  fermons  that  have  been  preached  at  Boyle's  Lec- 
tures are  among  the  beft  argued  in  the  language.  They 
have  been  the  laboured  productions  of  the  moft  ingenious 
men.  But  the  whole  collection  never  did  fo  much  good 
as  a  fingle  practical  difcourfe  of  Tillotfon. 
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Atterbury  was  a  polite  writer.  His  fermons  probably- 
owed  fome  of  their  fame,  amon^  his  cotemporaries,  who 
have  iaviihly  applauded  him,  to  his  mode  of  delivery 
in  the  pulpit  ;  for  the  Tatler  fays,  it  was  fuch  as  would 
have  been  approved  by  a  Longinus  and  Demoilhenes.  He 
feems  to  have  introduced  the  very  judicious  method  of  ad- 
dretling  the  understanding  in  the  beginning  of  the  fermon, 
and  the  pafiions  at  the  clofe. 

Rogers,  fays  his  panegyrift  Dr.  Burton,  pofTefled  an 
eloquence,  nervous,  fimple,  perfuafive,  and  beautiful.  An 
unftudied  elegance  marks  his  ftyle.  He  feems  to  have  at- 
tained to  that  nice  judgment,  which  adapted  the  fame  dif- 
courfe  to  a  ruftic,  a  city,  an  academical  congregation.  In 
a  profeffed  eulogium  it  is  indeed  allowable  to  exaggerate  ; 
yet  what  Burton  has  advanced  is  confirmed  by  perilling 
the  fermons  of  Rogers.  They  are  perfpicuous,  folid,  and 
written  with  remarkable  eafe. 

Seed  lias  obtained  a  great  and  deferved  popularity.  With 
a  rich  and  fportive  fancy  he  combined  a  folid  judgment. 
Unlike  the  generality  of  thofe  writers  who  afFe6l  to  be 
flowery,  he  abounds  in  found  argument,  and  in  jufl:  remarks 
on  human  life.  A  fevere  critic  would  condemn  lurn  for 
a  profulion  of  embellimment  ;  but  I  know  net  how  it  is, 
he  had  the  (kill  to  apply  it  without  cauiing  fatiety. 

Such  are  the  more  popular  of  our  EnglHh  fermon-writers, 
the  models  of  thofe  many  divines,  who,  with  very  great 
merit,  polfefs  not  the  reputation  of  remarkable  originality. 
To  enumerate  them  all  were  an  er.dlefs  tafk  ;  for  of  no 
books  in  the  Englilh  language  has  there  been  fo  unceairng 
a  fucceflion,  as  of  fermons  ;  and  to  fpeak  of  living  writers 
with  freedom,  is  too  often  like  thruiling  a  hand  into  the 
nell  of  the  hornet. 

Of  late  there  have  appeared  publications  of  fermons  ad- 
drefle&to  perfons  of  particular  ages  or  defcriptions.  Though, 
fome  of  them  exhibited  a  highly  florid  eloquence,  and  were 
received  with  great  applaufe,  yet  they  were  too  much  or- 
namented, and,  like  many  kinds  of  food,  pofieiTed  a  fweet- 
nefs  which  delights  for  a  moment,  but  foon  terminates  in 
loathing.     They  amuied  the  imagination,  and  fometimes 
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touched  the  heart ;  but  they  left  to  the  undtrftanding  lit- 
tle employment. 

Sermons,  -which  came  forth  with  lefs  eclat,  will  (land  a 
better  chance  of  descending  to  pofterity,  Such  are  thofe 
of  Sherlock,  Seeker,  and  Jortin.  The  happinefs  of  man- 
kind is  concerned  in  the  prefervation  of  their  works,  while 
thofe  of  the  frothy  dcclaimer  are  daily  dropping  unregret-' 
ted  into  the  gulph  of  oblivion. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  glaring  and  meretricious 
cmbellifhments  of  the  fuperficial  writer  are  more  commonly1 
imitated  by  young  preachers,  than  the  chafler  beauties  of 
the  found  divine.  Fine  language,  as  it  is  called,  with  a  few 
hacknied  fentiments  and  addrefles  to  the  paflions,  often 
conilitute  the  whole  merit  of  difcourfes  preached  before 
the  moll  numerous  congregations  in  the  metropolis. 

The  paftors  of  the  largeil  flocks  ufually  affecl  populari- 
ty. Extemporary  preaching  is  one  of  the  molt  effectual 
means  of  obtaining  it.  It  always  pleafes  the  vulgar  :  pro- 
bably becaufe  it  conveys  the  idea  of  immediate  infpiration. 
It  is  true  alfo,  that  by  pleaiing  the  vulgar,  it  is  enabled  to 
affect  them.  But  yet  there  are  many  reafons  to  prevent 
its  reception  among  the  judicious.  It  may  raife  the  paf- 
iions,  it  may  communicate  a  momentaiy  fit  of  devotion  ; 
but  from  its  hafly  production  it  can  feldom  be  correct  or 
folid.  It  is,  indeed,  feldom  attempted  but  by  the  fuperfi- 
cial. The  greateft  divines  have  not  been  prefumptuous 
Enough  to  lay  before  their  audience  the  effutions  of  the 
moment,  but  have  ufually  bellowed  much  time  and  care  in 
the  compofition  of  a  fingle  fermon.  We  are  indeed  in- 
formed that  Clarke  fometimes  preached  without  written 
notes  ;  but  the  number  of  his  printed  fermons  is  a  proof 
that  this  was  not  his  general  practice.  They  who  poffefs 
the  abilities  of  a  Clarke  may,  however,  fafely  venture  to 
produce  an  unpremeditated  haiangue.  But  they  alfo  would 
do  right  to  recollect:,  that  the  orations  even  of  Demoilhe- 
iies  hirrifelf  fmelled  of  the  lamp. 

Againfl  thofe  who  prepare  their  difcourfes,  a  general 
complaint'  has  been  made,  that  fermons  are  become  in  thefe 
days  merely  moral  effays.  There  was  a  time  when  a  paf- 
fage  from  fcripture,  well  introduced,  was  efteemed  a  jlower 
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far  furpafiing  every  ornament  of  rhetoric.  It  is  now  avoided 
as  an  ugly  patch,  that  chequers  with  deformity  the  gloiTy 
contexture. 

A  profeffed  Chriilian  preacher,  addrefling  a  profefTed 
chriih'an  audience,  fhould  remember,  that,  however  beau- 
tiful his  difcourfe,  if  it  is  no  more  than  a  moral  difcourfe, 
he  may  preach  it,  and  they  may  hear  it,  and  yet  both  con- 
tinue unconverted  heathens. 

Every  congregation  of  real  chriftians  wiflies  to  find  all 
morality  deduced  from  fcripture,  and  confirmed  by  it. 
Moral  precepts  thus  adorned,  come  from  the  pulpit  as 
from  an  oracle.  Scriptural  language  is  not  inelegant  ;  but 
if  it  were,  a  preacher  mould  let  motives  of  duty  exclude 
oitentation.  In  truth,  he  never  appears  to  greater  advan- 
tage,  than  when  he  feems  to  forget  his  own  excellence,  and 
to  lofe  fight  of  himfelf  in  the  earneftnefs  of  his  endeavour* 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  audience. 


No.    CLXIX.    ON'  THE  NEGLECT  OF    ANCIENT    AUTHORS. 
IN     A    LETTER.. 


THOUGH  it  be  true,  as  you  remark,  that,  in  the 
prefent  times,  learning  is  univerfally  admired,  and 
the  character  of  a  man  of  tafle  and  letters  is  affected  not 
only  in  colleges,  but  in  polite  circles;  not  only  by  the 
philofopher,  but  by  the  beau  and  the  coxcomb  $  yet  is  it 
to  be  lamented,  that  there  feems  to  remain  no  general  re- 
lifh  for  folid  erudition,  very  little  veneration  for  inimitable 
productions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  but  a  flight  atten- 
tion to  the  more  abftrufe  fciences  and  abflracted  difquiu- 
ono.  We  read  for  pleafure,  for  amufement,  for  mere  paf- 
time,  which  dry  argument  and  connected  reafoning  can-, 
not  always  furnifh.  Light,  airy,  fuperficial  compoiitions, 
without  fatiguing  the  intellect,  flatter  the  imagination  ; 
and  for  the  fake  of  this  empty  fatisfaction,  to  this  trivial 
kind  of  reading  is  our  time  devoted,  without  regard  to  im- 
provement of  morals  or  enlargement  of- understanding. 
From  neglecting  the  writers  of  antiquity,  we  become 
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ignorant  of  their  beauties,  vainly  fuppofe  that  excellence 
is  confined  to  modern  authors,  and  that  the  ancients  can 
be  admired  only  by  prejudice  and  bigotry.  Even  they  who 
are  really  fenfible  of  the  excellence  of  the  ckuTics,  are  wil- 
ling, becaufe  they  have  negledted  the  itudy .  of  them ,  to 
depreciate  their  merits,  and  to  extenuate  the  infamy  of  their 
ignorance,  by  pretending  that  the  knowledge  of  them  is  not 
defirable.  Some  there  are,  who,  though  they  profefs  an 
admiration  of  the  ancients,  read  them  not  in  the  originals, 
becaufe  they  think  it  poffible,  without  the  trouble  of  loading 
their  memories  with  dead  languages,  to  taile  all  their  beau- 
tics  through  the  medium  of  tranilations. 

To  thofe  who  affirm,  that  an  admiration  of  the  ancients 
is  founded  on  prejudice,  it  is  fufiicient  to  reply,  that  the  una- 
nimous applaufe  of  whole  nations,  for  many  ages,  cannot, 
with  the  appearance  of  reafon,  be  attributed  to  implicit  at- 
tachment or  ignorant  wonder. 

As  for  thofe  who  condemn  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
becaufe  they  will  not  take  the  pains  to  underftand  them, 
they  are  to  be  cenf ured  for  their  indolence,  and  defpifed  for 
their  artifice  :  and  they  who  read  a  Horace  or  a  Virgil,  in 
an  Englifh  translation,  however  well  performed,  mull  be 
told,  that  they  will  form  no  better  idea  of  the  inexprefTible 
graces  of  thefe  poets,  than  they  would  receive  of  the  mafter- 
piecesof  a  Raphael  or  a  Guido,  from  the  daubing  of  a  mere 
copyifh  In  the  transfufion  from  one  language  to  another, 
as  it  has  been  frequently  remarked,  the  fpirit evaporates,  and 
feldom  any  thing  remains  but  a  caput  mortuum. 

The  matter  may  be  preferved,  the  ideas  juilly  exhibited, 
the  hiftorical  part  accurately  reiprefented  ;  but  the  manner, 
the  ftyle,  the  beauties  of  dic~tion,  which  conftitute  more  than 
half  the  excellence  of  the  clafitcs,  can  feldom  be  transferred 
to  a  modern  language.  They  who  read  tranilations  only,  are 
like  thofe  vrho  view  the  figures  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  tapef- 
try  on  the  wrong  fide. 

I  mult  then  carneftly  recommend  it  to  you,  if  you  wi/h 
to  tafte  the  genuine  iwtets  of  the  claflk  flreams,  to  dr ink  at 
the  fountain. 
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No.    CLXX.       ON    THE    RETIREMENT    OF      A      COUNTRV 
TOWN.       IN    A    LETTER. 

Rom*  rus  optas,  alfintcm  rujlicus  urlem 

folks  ad  ajlra- Hor« 

S  I  R, 

"  Y  father  had  a  lucrative  place  in  the  Cuiloms  :  but 
as  his  family  was  large,  he  was  unable  to  leave  us 
fortunes,  and  contented  himfelf  with  placing  us  in  fuch 
fituations  in-  the  world,  as  would  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  decent  provifion,  if  we  mould  not  be  wanting  to 
curfelves.  Jt  was  my  lot,  after  having  received  a  tine- 
tare  of  clarT.cal  education,  to  be  put  apprentice  to  a  genteel 
bufinefs  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town.  As  loon  as  I  was  out 
of  my  time,  I  fet  up  for  myfelf  ;  and  though  I  cannot  boaft 
that  I  ever  was  in  a  very  great  way,  yet,  by  attention  and 
frugality,  I  had  accumulated,  at  the  age  of  forty,  a  fum 
fufficient  to  enable  me  to  live  in  a  comfortable  manner, 
without  the  anxiety  and  confinement  of  trade.  A  handfome 
legacy  from  a  relation  of  my  wife,  at  once  determined  me 
in  my  long  meditated  intention,  to  fell  off  at  prime  coil,  and 
retire. 

I  had  always  entertained  a  great  idea  of  the  happinefs  of 
I:  ring  in  the  country.  It  was,  indeed,  natural  in  one  who  had 
dv/ck  near  forty  years  in  a  dufty  ware-houfe,  amidil  the  dirt, 
fmoke,  and  ncile  of  Koundfaiteh  ;  and  who  had  feldom 
made  an  excuriion  beyond  the  cake-houfe  at  Hoxton,  or  the 
bowling-green  at  Hackney. 

One  morning,  while  I  was  revolving  in  my  mind  the  idea 
of  retirement,  I  happened  to  cafl  my  eye  on  an  advertife- 
ment  in  the  newfpapcr,  i»  which-  a  houfe,  garden,  and 
grounds,  in  a  rr;arket-t©wn,  about  ftve  and  thirty  miles  from 
London  were  announced!  to  be  let  at  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
This  appeared  to  me  too  advantageous  a  bargain  to  be  ne- 
glected ;  for  you  muft  know,  I  gave  a  hundred  a  year  for 
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my  {hop,  the  area  of  which  was  no  more  than  three  yards 
by  four  ;  and  here  were  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  a  manii- 
on  that  would  contain  my  houfe  ten  times  over,  to  be  let 
for  half  the  money.  There  was  no  time  to  be  loft  :  I  fhut 
up  fhop,  took  my  wife  and  family  down,  and  fettled  imme- 
diately. 

As  I  did  not  go  into  the  country  on  an  ceconomihal  plan, 
I  was  refolved  to  launch  out  a  little,  and  live,  as  I  could 
very  well  afford  it,  in  a  moderately  genteel  ftyle.  I  fet  up 
a  poft-chaife,  kept  feveral  horfes,  and  two  livery-fervants. 
This  appearance  placed  me  on  a  level  with  the  belt  families 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  accordingly  I  was  vifited  by  all 
who  claimed  the  rank  of  gentlefolks. 

But,  alas  !  I  found  not,  in  this  place,  that  happineft 
which  I  expected.  I  have  been  convinced  by  experience, 
that  a  market-town  is  not  a  proper  fituation  for  the  retire* 
ment  of  thofe  who  wifli  to  tafte  the  pleafures  of  rural  life, 
and  to  pafs  the  evening  of  their  days  in  a  ftate  of  tranquil- 
lity. That  you  may  judge  of  the  impropriety  of  fuch  a  retreat, 
I  ihall  give  you  an  account  of  myreception  in  it,and  of  feveral 
circumftances,  which  render  it  lefs  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of 
thofe  peaceful  and  domeilic  pleafures,  which  every  one  who 
retires  from  bufinefs  expe&s,  than  the  noiheft  flreet  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  empire. 

The  firft  vifits  were  paid  us  from  motives  of  ouriofity, 
under  the  pretence  of  politenefs.  Our  perfons,  our  addrefs, 
our  characters,  were  examined  with .  all  the  feverity  of  cri- 
ticifm,  but  without  the  candour  of  benevolence.  The  various 
remarks  that  were  made,  furnifhed,  with  improvements  and 
embelliihments,  an  inexhaftible  fund  of  conversation  for  the 
next  three  months  ;  and  I  haye  had  an  opportunity  of  procu- 
ring the.literal  reports  of  one  or  two  of  our  examiners,  which, 
as  they  have  entertained  me,  I  ihall  communicate  for  your 
amufement. 

In  the  morning*  after  her  firft  vifit,  the  'fquire's  wife  fet 
out  to  eafe  her  mind  of  the  burden  of  intelligence  under  which 
it  laboured  ;  which  fhe  did,  *n  every  houfe  fhe  entered,  in 
nearly  the  following  words  : 

"  Well,  have  you  feen  the  new-comers  ?  Pray  how  do 
"  you  like  Mrs.  Townfend  ?  Oh  1  I  have  a  charming  lit- 
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(t  tie  anecdote  concerning  her.  You  muft  know,  I  have 
"  learnt  who  fhe  was  before  fhe  was  married.  I  thought  as 
"  much — do  you  know  her  father  was  a  cheefemonger  in 
"  Thames-ftreet — but  he  broke,  you  muft  know,  and  fo 
"  Mifa  was  taken  from  the  boarding-fchool,  and  in  procefs 
"  of  time  arrived  at  the  high  dignity  of  upper-maid  to  al- 
"  derman  Portfoken's  lady.  But,  being  vaft  pretty,  you 
4<  muft  know,  and  having  had  a  prodigious  fine  education, 
"  Mr.  Townfend  the  common-council-man  fell  in  Jove  with 
i'  her,  and  married  her.  Thb  is  all  facl,  you  may  depend 
*.«  upon  it  ;  for  our  Sally  heard  it  this  very  morning  at  the 
"  fhop — Can't  ftay  ;  but  thought  I  would  call  and  let  you 
•*  know.  You  fee  how  high  fome  people  hold  up  their 
"  heads,  but  you'll  underftand  how  to  look  upon  'em  now. 
— I  have  a  little  hundred  places  to  call  at  j  fo  good  morn- 

Mifs  Prue,  a  maiden  lady  of  irreproachable  character,  fet 
off  on  the  fame  expedition,  as  foon  as  fhe  had  put  on  her 
morning-cap.  Brimful  of  news,  (he  could  hardly  contain 
herfelf  till  me  arrived  (as  Foote  defcribes  it)  at  the  lawyer's 
brafs-knocker  and  mahogany-coloured  door.  No  foone; 
was  fhe  feated,  than   out  it  flew — 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Leafum,  we  were  at  the  new-comer's  laft 
f*  night  ;  and  fuch  a  night  !   why  they  know  no  more  of 

"  cards As   to  the  father  and    mother,  one    mould 

V  not  expe£l  much  from  perfons  who,  I  fuppofe,  got  all 
"  their  money  in  Houndfditch  ;  but  really  I  pity  the  poor 
Sf  girls.  They  fat  iilent  half  an  hour  ;  and  then  alked 
"  me,  Lord  help  'em  !  if  I  had  read  the  laft  new  thing 
"  that  came  out  ?  Pray  what  do  you  think  of  their  per- 
<.'  fons  ? — Some  people  fay  the  younger  is  handfome  ;  and 
"  indeed  fhe  does  feem  very  good-natured.  But  as  to 
"  beauty  ! — all  I  ftiall  fay  is — fhe  does  not  pleafe  me.  To 
**  be  fure,  they  are  both  fair  enough  too — their  features 
"  pretty  regular,  and  fome  think  their  eyes  very  fine — but, 
"  Lord  !  fo  awkward,  fo  modeft  and  yet  at  the  fame  time, 
tl  fo  much  of  the  city  air  about  them,  that  they  are  abfo- 
"  lutely.  intolerable. — In  fhort,  t  don't  chufe  to  fpeak  out 
"  — I  am  always  tender  on  the  fubject  of  characters — but 
"  I  have  heard  fomething — "  Here  fhe  concluded  with  4 
yrhifper,  and  in  a  great  hurry  withdrew. 
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The  next  hcufc  (He  called  in  at,  was  the  apothecary 's. 
The  apothecary  was  glad  of  a  mouthful  of  news  for  his  pa- 
tients. His  patients  fwallowed  it  eagerly,  and  foon  after- 
wards evacuated  themfelves  on  all  their  yilrtors,  who  went 
home  in  great  ipirits,  to  fpread  what  they  had  picked  up 
among  their  families  and  friends ;  and  thus  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty-four  hours,  it  was  communicated  over  the  whole 
parifh. 

With  refpect  to  myfelf,  at  the  firft  weekly  club  after  our 
arrival,  the  Tquire,  the  attorney,  the  apothecary,  and  two 
or  three  gentlemen  fots,  who  lived  upon  their  means,  as  it 
is  called,  fat  in  judgment  upon  my  character.  After  much 
debate,  in  which  an  equal  portion  of  candour  and  difcera* 
ment  was  difplaycd,  I  was  found  guilty  of  being  a  cockney, 
of  never  having  hunted,  of  never  having  mot  a  partridge,  of 
keeping  a  poor  table,  and  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  living 
above  my  fortune  ,  and  laftiy,  of  having  a  great  deal  of 
pride  that  little  became  me.  The  refuit  was,  that  though 
they  mould  condefcend  to  cal  upon  me,  as  long  as  my  pipe 
of  excellent  port  lafted,  yet  I  was  not  to  be  admitted  a 
member  of  their  jolly  fociety. 

It  is  true,  I  viiit,  and  am  vihted  ;  but  as  I  really  do  not 
take  much  pleafure  in  a  drunlvn  bout  ;  as  I  am  not  very 
well  Hailed  in  farming  or  fox-hunting  ;  and  from  a  tender- 
nefs  of  conflitution,  am  obliged  to  be  abflemious  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  eating  and  dringing,  we  commonly  have  more 
form  in  our  meetings  than  cordiality.  To  affemble  toge- 
ther for  the  fake  of  liberal  and  manly  converfation,  is  held 
infipid.  My  fons  are  never  at  home  ;  and  my  daughters, 
who  have  been  taught  to  fet  a  high  value  on  mental  accom  • 
plifnments,  neither  give  nor  receive  much  fatisfa&ion  in  the 
company  of  thofe,  who  think  it  the  very  fummit  of  educati- 
on, to  have  learned,  at  a  boarding  fchool,  to  dance  and  play 
a  minuet. 

The  en vy  the  jealoufy,  and  the  impertinence  of  the  low- 
er fort  of  people  is  not  lefs  confp'cuous  and  troublefome 
than  that  of  their  fuperiors.  If  we  fend  to  buy  any  thing, 
we  are  forced  to  pay  fomething  more  than  any  body  elie, 
fceeaufe  we  are  the  rich  new-comers.  If  my  cow  happen 5 
to  break  into  neighbour  Hodge's  field,  fhe  is  pounded'with- 
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out  notice,  becauie,  forfooth,  fhe  is  the  Londoner's  cow. 
If  vvc  walk  down  the  town,  all  the  doors  and  windows  are 
flung  open,  and  crowded  with  fpe&ators,  juit  as  it  is  in 
London  at  my  lord  mayor's  fhow.  My  poor  wile  and 
daughters  lilks  and  fattens  are  criticifed  with  unrelenting 
(Severity.. 

Whenever  my  fcrvants  go  to  any  (hop,  a  fet  of  goflips 
make  a  pout  of  meeting  them,  in  order  to  alk  what  I  had 
for  dinner,  how  much  fmall-beer  is  confumed  by  us  in  a 
week,  and  a  thoufand  iimilar  .queftions.  No  little  art  is 
made  ufe  of  to  perfuade  them  that  I  am  ftingy,  and  that 
my  place  is  the  worll  in  the  town  ;  though  to  my  certain; 
knowledge,  I  am  fo  far  impofed  upon,  being  a  ftranger, 
as  that  I  am  forced  to  pay  a  third  more  wages  than  any- 
body elfe  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Nothing  pafles  in  my  houfe  which  does  not  become  mat-. 
ter  of  general  conversation.  If  a  jcoufin  or  an  old  acquaint- 
ance comes  from  London  to  fpend  a  few  days  with  me,  no 
pains  are  fpared  to  learn  of  the  fervants  who  and  what  he 
is  ;  and  if  my  fervants  know  nothing  about  him,  Mifs  Pruc 
takes  caie  to  fuggeft  that  he  is  in  fome  low  trade,  a  mere 
mechanic  in  his  bell  fuit  of  cloths.  If  he  fliould  take  an 
evening  walk  with  my  daughters,  unaccompanied  with  me 
or  my  wife,  he  is  going  to  be  married  to  one  of  them  di- 
rectly. His  name,  his  age,  his  origin,  are  immediately- 
divulged  ;  the  fortune  on  both  fides  afcertained,  and  the 
day  fixed. 

If  my  wife  and  I  happen  to  fpar  a  little,  as  is  ufual  a* 
mong  thofe  who  love  one  another  with  the  flncereft  affecti- 
on, a  report  is  immediately  circulated  that  I  ufe  my  wife, 
or  that  me  ules  me  ill,  and  that,  notwithstanding  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary,  we  do  not  live  happily  together.  I 
can  never  buy  nor  fell  a  horfe,  a  cow,  or  a  pig,  nor 
change  a  fervant,  but  I  am  called  fyehin.d  my  back  a  fool 
for  my  pains,  aijd  it  is  hinted  that  I  do  not  know  what  I 
am  about ;  aud  indeed  how  mould  I,  fince  I  am  a  cit  ?  If 
I  make  an  alteration  in  my  garden,  dig  a  ditch,  mend  a 
pig-ftye,  or  thatch  a  hovel,  my  taite,  my  judgment,  my  pru- 
dence, are  called  in  question,  and  it  is  charitably  wilhed 
that  I  do  not   bring  my  noble  to  ninepence,  and  my  nine* 
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pence  to  nothing.  If  by  the  careleffnefs  of  my  cook-maid9 
a  joint  of  meat  mould  happen  to  be  a  little  tainted  in  the 
dog-days,  it  gets  wind,  and  it  is  immediately  laid  that  I 
feed  my  family  on  {linking  meat  for  cheapnefs.  If  a  loaf 
Ihould  be  a  little  mouldy  in  damp  weather,  I  am  railed  a£ 
for  keeping  my  bread  till  it  is  fpoiled,  rather  than  give  it 
to  a  poor  creature  who  isperiihing  with  hunger.  In  fhort, 
hardly  a  moufe  can  ftir  in  any  part  of  the  houfe,  from  the 
parlour  to  the  fcuilery,  but  the  barber,  -4be  chandlerfhop- 
keeper,  the  landlady  at  the  ale-houfe,  the  mantua-maker, 
and  the  char-woman,  find  means  to  get  a  knowledge  of  it 
for  the  entertainment  of  their  cuftomers. 

Till  I  lived  in  this  place,  I  never  thought  myfelf  of  fuch 
confequence  as  to  merit  general  attention.  In  London, 
my  next  door  neighbour  neither  new  nor  cared  what  paf- 
fed  in  my  parlour  and  kitchen.  I  can  however  eaiily  ac- 
count for  this  difference.  In  a  market  town,  of  no  great 
opulence  or  extent,  there  are  not  objects  enough  to  divert ' 
the  idle.  No  plays,  no  auctions,  no  fine  (hops,  no  fhew- 
glaffes.  Scarcely  any  amufement  for  fots,  gofiips,  and  old 
maids,  but  thinking  and  talking  on  the  affairs  and  families 
pf  other  people.  The  fettlement  of  a  ilranger  in  their 
town  is  food  to  them  for  years.  They  have  been  too 
long  ufed  to  the  natives  to  find  any  novelty  ia  their  con- 
cerns, and  perhaps  have  been  induced  to  regard  them  with 
that  partiality  of  long  acquaintance  or  of  relationfhip,  which 
precludes  malevolence.  But  fa-angers  are  lawful  game  ; 
and  the  cruelty  of  little  minds  is  found  to  take  a  pleafure 
in  detracting  from  their  characters,  and  defeating  by  falfe 
and  malignant  reprefentations,  thofe  ichemes  of  happinefs 
with  which  they  flattered  themfelves  in  retirement. 

Sick  of  fuch  impertinence,  and  difgufted  -  with  the  ill  - 
nature  of  all  around  me,  I  have  refolved  to  qu!t  the  mar- 
ket-town, and  have  juft  hired  a  houfe  delightfully  fituated 
in  a  diftant  village.  It  is  the  paternal  habitation  of  a  man, 
who,  having  hopes  of  riling  at  court,  chufes  to  leave  this 
charming  retreat,  for  a  fmall  dark  houfe  in  one  of  the  dif- 
mal  lanes  that  lead  into  the  ftrand.  I  (Hall 'have  no  near 
neighbours  but  the  vicar,  who  is  not  only  a  learned,  vir-  4 
jtuous,  religious,  and  b'enevolent,  but  alio  an  agr.eeabk  ma?. 
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His  family,  all  of  whom  have  that  elegance  of  mind  which 
refults  from  a  tafte  for  letters,  will  be  much  with  mine. 
They  have  already  formed  a  reciprocal  attachment.  And 
I  hope  to  have  found  at  laft,  in  this  place,  that  happineis 
which  I  vainly  fought  in  a  more  frequented  iituation.  Oif 
this  I  am  confident,  that  the  hontil  Simplicity  of  the  ruf- 
tics,  if  it  is  not  agreeable,  is  far  Itfs  difgufting,  than  the 
pert,  aflecled  iH-natured  airs  and  manners  of  the  little  half- 
bred  gentry  in  little  country  towns. 

The  beauties  of  nature  untouched  by  art,  an  air  fweet  as 
it  blows  over  the  bioflbmed  vale,  peaceful  hours,  focial 
cheerful nefs,  domeflic  joys,  rural  dignity  thefe  are  mine  in 
my  village  retreat.  Nor  do  I  regret  the  lofs  of  formal  vilits, 
and  that  wretched  intercourfe  with  little  minds,  which,  while 
it  wore  away  life  in  infipidity,  expofed  me  to  the  envenomed 
ihatts  of  unmerited  calumny* 


No.    CJLXXI.        CURSORY      THOUGHTS     ON      EPISTOLARY 
WRITERS. 


WHEN  a  writer  has  diftinguiihed  himfelf  in  his  ftu- 
died  performances,  and  pleafed  us  in  thofe  works 
which  he  intended  for  our  perufal,  we  become  intereited 
in  all  that  concerns  him,  and  wifh  to  be  acquainted  with 
his  ideas,  as  they  flowed  without  any  view  to  their  publica- 
tion, in  the  open  communications  of  a  private  and  friendly 
correfpondence.  Beautiful  minds,  like  beautiful  bodies,  ap- 
pear graceful  in  an  undrefs.  The  awe  which  they  infpire* 
when  furrounded  with  all  their  dignity,  is  fometimes  more 
ilriking  than  pleafmg  ;  but  we  feel  ourfelves  relieved  when 
admitted  to  their  familiarity.  We  love  to  retire  behind 
the  fcewes,  and  to  obferve  the  undifguifed  appearance  of 
thofe  who  pleaie  us  when  induftrioufly  decorated  for  pub- 
lic exhibition.  From  this  caufe  it  has  arifen,  that  private 
letters  of  great  men  have  been  always  read  with  peculiar 
avidity. 

The  Greeks,  remarkable  as  they  were  for  diyerfity  of 
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composition,  have  not  left  many  models  in  the  epiftolary 
ftyle.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Xenophon  excelled  in  it, 
though  moil  of  the  letters  which  he  wrote,  have  either  not 
been  collected  or  preferved.  Thofe  of  Socrates,  Antifthe- 
nes,  Ariftippus,  Xenophon,  .^fchines  and  Philo,  have  ne- 
ver been  popular.  Thofe  which  pafs  under  the  name  of 
Ariftoenetus,  are  of  a  tafte  lefs  refembling  the  attic  than  the 
oriental.  The  defcriptions  in  them  are  poetically  luxuriant, 
but  the  language  is  not  pure,  nor  the  ftyle  ilmple. 

The  epiftles  of  Phalaris  have  been  much  read  by  thelearn- 
ed  ;  but  though,  if  genuine,  they  are  curious  monuments  of 
the  genius  of  the  tyrant,  they  are  not  admirable  fpecimens 
of  epiftolary  composition.  They  are  better  known  from 
the  violent  difpute  they  occafioned  between  Bentley  and 
Boyle,  than  from  their  intrinfic  merit.  In  fome  part  of 
that  famous  controverfy,  Bentley  fays,  with  l^s  ufual  acri- 
mony, that  Boyle  had  made  a  bad  book  worfe  by  a  bad  edi- 
tion of  it. 

Cicero,  the  world's  great  model  in  the  oratorical  and  the 
philosophical,  is  no  lefs  eminent  in  the  epiftolary  ftyle.  He 
rivalled  his  great  patterns,  the  Greeks,  in  eloquence  and 
philofophy  ;  and  he  excelled  them  in  his  letters.  His  let- 
ters, indeed,  were  the  genuine  production  of  his  unaflifted 
genius,  and  have  a  grace  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Many  of 
his  other  works  are  profefiedly  imitations,  but  conducted 
with  that  art  which  characterifes  genius,  and  appropriates 
all  it  handles.  His  letters  where  not  fludied,  they  were 
the  effufions  of  the  moment,  they  arofe  from  the  occanon, 
and  pleafe  from  their  air  of  truth  and  unaffected  propriety. 
Whether  bufmefs,  pleafure,  politics,  philofophy,  or  conju- 
gal and  paternal  affection  are  their  fubjects,  they  are  equal- 
ly excellent  and  always  pleaiing.  He  wrote  them  without 
the  leafl  view  of  their  coming  to  the  public  eye,  and  to  this 
circumftance  they  owe  a  great  (hare  of  their  merit,  their 
freedom  from  affectation.  Near  a  thoufand  of  them  remain, 
and  furniih  abundance  of  hiftorical  information,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  exhibit  the  beft  models  for  this  fpecies 
of  writing.'  They  are  thought  not  to  appear  to  the  beft 
advantage  in  the  fpecimens  which  Dr.  Middleton  has  in- 
fer ted  iahis  life  of  Cicero.     No  one  was  better  able  to  do 
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them  jullice  than  that  great   biographer;  but  it  is  faid,  ht 
committed  the  talk  of  tranflatioti  to  i'ome  inferior  affiftant. 

There  was  an  age  when  the  letters  of  Pliny  were  prefer- 
red to  thofe  of  Cicero.  They  have,  inMeed,  the  glitter  of  an 
artificial  polilh,  but  they  want  the  more  captivating  grace 
of  natural  beauty.  They  were  iludied,  and  they  wear  the 
appearance  of  itudy.  He  who  delights  in  elaborate  and 
highly  nnifhed  compofition, will-be  gratified  in  the  perufalof 
Pliny  ;  but  he  will  at  the  fame  time  regret,  if  he  has  a  tafle 
for  propriety,  that  this  labour  was  not  beftowed  where  it 
would  have  been  better  placed.  In  a  philofophic'd  dif- 
courie,  or  a  formal  harangue,  we  expect  the  interposition 
of  art  ;  but  in  an  epillle,  we  are  better  pleafed  with  the 
genuine  efluiions  of  nature,  than  with  the  efforts  of  inge- 
nuity. 

Seneca's  moral  efTays  have  little  right  to  the  name  of 
Epiltles,  with  which  he  di'iiinguifried  them.  They  are 
little  more  than  a  collection  of  common-plac*  obfervations, 
abounding  in  wit  and  ingenious  turns,  but  whol'y  deftitute 
or  elegance  and  grace.  His.  faults,  indeed,  are  fweet,  as 
Quintilan  faid,  ;  out  it  is  a  fweetnefs  which  cloys,  and  can 
fcarcely  pleafe  any  but  a  vitiated  appetite. 

After  the  Latin  had  ceafed  to  be  a  living  language, 
many  excellent  books  of  letters  were  written  in  it.  It  was 
the  univerfal  language  of  learning.  The  literati  of  different 
nations,  the  rude  language  of  which  would  not  repay  the 
labour  of  cultivation,  wifely  chofe  to  communicate  their 
thoughts  in  the  pure  dialect  of  the  court  of  Auguftus.  Some 
of  the  earliett  of  thefe  are  difgraced  by  the  barbarifm  of  the 
times.  But  Petrarch  fhines  amidil  the  furrounding  ob- 
fcurity.  True  genius,  like  his,  was  fure  to  difplay  its  lu- 
ll re,  though  it  laboured  under  the  difadvantage  of  a  pre- 
vailing corruption  of  taile.  His  language  is  by  no  means  a 
model. 

Politian  had  jufl  pretenfions  to  true  genius.  There  is  a 
warmth  and  vigour  in  his  poetry,  which  fully  proves  him  to 
have  poffeffed  the  mens  divinkr.  His  epiilles  are  elegant, 
but  like  thofe  of  Pliny,  whom  he  imitated,  they  are  formal 
and  affe&ed.  Upon  the  whole  they  are  not  unpleaiing,  and 
abound  with  beautiful  language. 

Gg2 
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Erafmus,  a  name  that  fliines  forth  with  peculiar  glory 
in  the   annals  of  literature,  juftly  poffeffes  the  firil  rank 
among  the  modern  epiftolary  writers.     His  ftyle  indeed  is 
not  purely  Ciceronian,  though  it  difplays  many  of  its  gra- 
ces ;  it  is  entirely  his  own,  though  it  often  rifes  to  a  level 
with  claffical  excellence.    He  was  not  fo  fcrupuloufly  exact 
in  his  tafte,  as  to  reject  a  barbarous  and  Gothic  expreflion, 
if  it  conveyed  his  ideas  precisely.     But  he  had  the  fkill  to 
ufe  it  with  fuch  propriety,  that  it  acquired,  in  his  writings, 
a  grace  and  dignity.     No  man  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Ciceio,  and  no  man,  after  a  few  prejudices, 
formed  in  his  youth,  were  removed,  entertained  a  higher 
opinion  of  his  beauties,  or  knew  better  how  to  imitate  them- 
.But  he  defpifed  the  feci:  of  Ciceronians,  who  would  fcarce- 
ly  admit  a  particle  that   was  not  to  be  found  in  their  fa- 
vourite author.    He  ridiculed  them  with  admirable  wit  and 
eloquence,    in  his   dialogue   Ciceronianus  ;  nor   would  lie 
give   countenance  to  fo  ridiculous  an   affectation,   by  any 
part  of  his  writings.     More  ftudious  of  copioufnefs  and  va- 
riety, of  matter,  than  of  a  fcrupulous  imitation  of  any  mo- 
del, he  felects  the  moft  expreflive  word  he  can  find  in  the 
language,  and,  by  a  judicious  composition,  renders  it  agree- 
able and  proper.     With  all  their  defects  in  point  of  purity 
of  language,  his  letters  are  uncommonly  entertaining  ;  and 
have  that  fpirit  which  genius  can  always  exhibit,  but  which 
laborious  dulnefs  vainly  imitates.     There  is  a  fund  of  Lu- 
cianie  humour  in  all  his  more  familiar  writings  ;  in  his  col- 
loquies it  is  moft  conspicuous  ;  but  it  is  alfo  very  remark- 
able in  many  of  his  epiftles.     Had  he  lived  in  an  age  when 
polite  learning  was  more  generally  encouraged  and  cultiva- 
ted, his  productions  would  have  been  models  of  elegance, 
not  inferior  to  the  boafted  reliques  of  antiquity.    But,  un- 
fortunately, he  was  engaged  in  the  unpleaiing  difputes  of 
pedantic  theologifts  ;  and,  inftead  of  treading  the  flowery 
paths  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,   for  which  he  was 
adapted  by  nature,  was  obliged  to  toil  through  the  thorny 
mazes  of  a  barbarous,  perplexed,  and  irrational  fyftem  of 
divinity.  His  liberal  mind  foon  perceived,  and  as  foon  avow- 
ed, the  abfurdity  of  the  received  modes  and  opinions  ;  but 
he  had  too  great  a  veneration  for  genuine  chriftianity,  to> 
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neglect  thofe  ftudies  which  his  profefiion,  as  a  chriftian  and 
an  ecclefiaftic,  naturally  led  him  to  cultivate.  He  law,  and 
in  great  mcafure  avoided,  the  inelegancies  which  abounded 
in  the  theological  writings  of  his  times  ;  but  it  was  not  eafy 
always  to  be  upon  his  guard  againlt  them  ;  and  his  mind 
retained  a  tinfture  of  them,  as  waters  are  polluted  with  the 
impurities  through  which  they  flow. 

I  omit  a  great  number  of  epiftolary  writers,  who  had 
little  merit  of  their  own,  and  who  derived  all  their  fame 
from  a  fervile  imitation  of  Cicero.  Among  thefe  is  Paulus 
Manutius,  who  is  faid  to  have  often  fpent  a  month  in  wri- 
ting a  imgle  letter.  We  fee,  indeed,  in  confequence  of 
this  ferupulous  attention,  an  elegant  and  truly  Ciceronian 
phrafeology  ;  but  we  obferve  none  of  the  native  graces  of 
unaffected  compofition. 

Our  neighbours,  the  French,  have  arrogated  great  merit 
as  epiflolary  writers.  Their  genius  and  their  language  ap- 
pear to  be  well  adapted  to  excel  in  it.  But  fome  of  the 
moft  celebrated  writers  have  renounced  the  advantages 
which  nature  gave  them,  and  have  ipoiled  all  the  beauties 
«.)'  fentiment  and  vivacity,  by  an  unfeafonable  profuiion  of 
wit.  Balzac  wearies  his  reader  with  the  conilant  recur- 
rence of  laboured  ingenuity. 

Voiture  abounds  with  beautiful  thoughts,  exprefied  with 
great  elegance.  The  language  of  compliment  difgufts,  in 
other  writers,  by  its  unmeaning  famenefs  and  formality. 
He  has  given  it  the  grace  of  delicacy.  But  even  he,  tho* 
indifputably  a  fine  writer,  is  juftly  cenfured  by  Bohours, 
for  thoughts  which  the  critic  callsfalfe.  Like  many  others* 
he  has  negle&ed  real  beauties  for  artificial  ornaments. 

Our  own  countrymen  have  honourably  diflingui fried 
themfelres  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  kind  of  elegant 
compofition.  The  epiftolary  ftyle  of  Swift  is  thought,  by 
many,  to  excel  all  others.  It  has  purity,  eafe,  expreflion, 
and  force.  Pope's  letters  are  lively  and  delicate.  Shen- 
ftone's  are  much  read ;  but  it  may  he  doubted  whether 
they  have  that  peculiar  and  linking  excellence  which  mould 
place  them  among  the  clamcs  of  our  country. 

The  late  lord  Chefterfield,  though  juftly  decried  as  a  mo- 
ral mitru&or,  is  admired  as  a  writer  of  peculiar  elegance* 
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No  man  more  clofely  and  fuecefsfuHy  imitated  the  French 
in  every  circumftanee.  Like  them,  he  writes  v/ith  perf- 
picuity,  vivacity,  and  that  gracefulnefs  which  is  fure  to 
pleafe,  and  which  he  fo  ftrenuoufiy  recommends.  He  is 
himfelf  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  graces,  for,  with  all 
his  merit,  he  was  certainly  fuperficial,  and  yet  obtained  a 
degree  of  fame,  which  more  folid  writers  have  feldom  pof- 
fefTed. 

Much  has  been  faid  on  the  epiftolary  ftyle  ;  as  if  any- 
one ftyle  could  be  appropriated  to  the  great  variety  of  fub- 
jecls  which  are  treated  of  in  letters.  Eafe,  it  is  true,  mould 
diilingufh  familiar  letters,  written  on  the  common  affairs  of 
life  ;  becaufe  the  mind  is  ufually  at  eafe  while  they  are 
compofed.  But,  even  in  thefe,  there  -"ljpidentally  arifes  a 
topic,  which  requires  elevated  expreffion  and  an  inverted 
comirutlion.  Not  to  raife  the  ftyle  on  thefe  occaiions,  is 
to  write  unnaturally  ;  for  nature  teaches  us  to  exprefs  ani- 
mated emotions  of  every  kind  in  animated  language. 

The  impafhoned  lover  writes  unnaturally,  if  he  writes 
with  the  eafe  of  Sevigne.  The  dependant  writes  unnatu- 
rally to  a  fuperior,  in  the  ftyle  of  familiarity.  The  fup- 
pliant  writes  unnaturally,  if  he  rejects  the  figures  dictated 
by  diftrefs.  Converfation  admits  of  every  ilyle  but  the 
poetic,  and  what  are  letters  but  written  converfation  ?  The 
great  rule  is,  to  follow  nature,  and  to  avoid  an  affected 
manner. 


No.  CLXXII.  ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  EXERCISE,  AMUSE- 
MENTS, AND  AN  ATTENTION  TO  HEALTH  IN  A  LIFE 
OF   STUDY.       IN   A    LETTER. 


I  Happened  accidentally  to  meet  a  fellow-collegian,  with 
whom,  before  we  were  feparated  by  the  caprice  of  for- 
tune, I  was  intimately  acquainted.  Surely  it  is  he,  faid  I  ; 
but,  alas,  how  changed  !  pale,  emaciated,  with  hollow  and 
lack-luftre  eye,  is  this  my  old  fchool-fellow,  whofe  ruddy- 
cheeks  and  cheerful  countenance  difplayed  health  and  hap- 
kinefs?    What  can  have  reduced  my  poor  friend  to  fo 
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wretched  a  condition  ?  Intemperance,  or  fome  dreadful 
difeafe,  muft  have  flolen  away  his  youth,  and  hurried  him 
to  a  premature  old  age. 

While  I  was  thus  reflecting,  he  paned  me  without  tak- 
ing notice.  He  feemed  indeed  to  be  fo  entirely  wrapped 
up  in  contemplation  as  to  pay  no  regard  to  external  objects. 
My  curiofity  and  friendlhip  were  too  much  interefted,  to 
fuffer  him  to  leave  me  without  giving  fome  account  of  him- 
felf.  I  foon  overtook  him,  and  he  no  fooner  recogni  ed 
me,  and  perceived  my  furprife  at  his  appearance,  than  he 
proceeded  to  affign  the  caufes  of  it. 

"  You  know,  my  friend,"  faid  he,  ft  my  firft  and  ftrong- 
"  eft  pallion  was  for  literary  fame.  Flattered  by  my  friends. 
"  and  encouraged  at  my  fchool,  I  perfuaded  myfelf  I  was 
'•  advancing  in  the  career  of  glory,  artd,  with  all  the  ar- 
u  dour  of  enthufiafm,  devoted  every  moment  of  my  life  to 
**  the  purfuit  of  learning.  Puerile  diverfions  had  no  charms 
u  for  me.  A  book  was  my  fole  delight,  my  conftant  com- 
Ci  panion,  and  was  never  laid  afide,  but  while  my  mind 
"  was  employed  in  compofition.  During  my  refjdence  at 
u  the  univerfity,  I  fpent  the  time  which  my  companions 
"  allotted  to  rural  amufements,  in  examining  thofe  repo- 
u  f-tories  of  ancient  learning,  the' public  libraries.  I  faw 
'*  indeed  the  futility  of  fcholaftic  logic,  but  a  defjre  to 
-"  qualify  myfelf  for  the  public  exert  ifes,  led  me  to  the  at- 
fc  tentive  perufal  of  Wallis  and  Sanderfon.  The  fame  mo- 
"  tive  engaged  me  in  the  dreary  fubtleties  of  metaphyfics. 
*■  Such  itudies  engroiled  the  greater  part  of  my  firir.  three 
"  -years,  with  little  advantage,  and  no  pleafure.  The  fa- 
"  tigne  would  have  been  intolerable,  had  it  not  fometimes 
"   been  alleviated  by  the  charms  of  poetry.      My  favourite 

•  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  every  polite  writer  of  modern 
**  times,  afforded,  in  their  turn,  an  agreeable  recreation. 
"   My  exercifes  were  honourably  diftinguifhed,  and  praife 

*  to  an  ingenuous  mind  is  the  bell  reward  of  learned  la- 
u  bou»-s. 

"  With  my  character  for  application  and  fobriety  (not 
**  to  boaft  of  my  attainments)  I  found  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
'*'  taining  orders.  The  head  of  my  houfe  procured  me  a 
u  curacy  in  a  fmall  country  town.     Thither  I  went,  not 
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without  my  collection  of  books,  the  ufe  of  which  I  would 
not  have  foregone  for  a  mitre.  I  had  no  other  wifh  than, 
to  improve  myfelfin  learning,  and  to  perform  the  duty 
of  an  e'cclefiaitic  with  decency  and  devotion.  I  was  hap- 
py in  the  profpect  of  fpcnding  my  time  uninterrupted  by* 
the  intruhon  of  my  academical  friends,  whom  youth  and, 
high  fpirits  would  often  lead  to  a  noify  behaviour  little 
confiftent  with  meditation.  My  want  of  experience  con- 
cealed from  me  the  difficulty  of  purfuincr  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  inclination  pointed  out.  I  found  it  was  ne- 
cefiary,  to  my  good  reception  among  my  pariihioners,  to 
give  up  the  greateft  part  of  the  day  to  a  participation  in 
their  amufements.  In  vain  was  it  that  Ilab'oured  to  excel  in 
thepulpit.  There wasnotamaninthe  £>lacewhohadan  idea 
of  thedignity  or  utility  of  literary  excellence,  and  who  would 
not  mcft  cordially  have  hated  even  a  Clarke  or  a  Tillot- 
fon,  if  he  had  never  been  in  at  the  death  of  a  hare,  or 
drank  his  bottle  at  the  club.  The  parfon,  in  their  idea 
of  his  character,  was  a  jolly  fellow  in  black,  who  was  to 
lead  a  carelefs  life  all  the  week,  and  preach  again  ft  it  oil 
Sun  !ays.  I  could  not  bring  myfeif  to  take  delight  in  a 
fox-chace,  and,  though  good-nature  prevented  me  from 
{hewing  my  diflike,  I  could  never  meet  any  of  the  hun- 
ters with  fatisfaction.  The  little  pleafure  I  took  in  the 
only  fociety  that  was  to  be  obtained,  itill  farther  con- 
firmed me  in  my  reclufe  mode  of  life.  When  my  refo- 
lution  appeared  unchangeable,  I  was  fufFered  to  live  as  I 
pleafed,  with  the  character  of  an  odd,  but  inoffenfive 
man.  In  this  unmolefled  retreat  I  found  time  to  go 
through  a  complete  courfe  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  I 
acquired  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  oriental  language* 
to  enable  me  to  read  the  Polyglott.  f  wrote  a  great 
number  of  fermons  and  theological  treatifes,  and  made 
many  corrections,  in  the  vulgar  tranflation  of  the  Bible. 
So  wholly  engrafted  was  I  by  my  darling  purfuits,  that  I 
feldom  left  my  chamber.  In  vain  did  the  vernal  fun  in- 
vite. The  mufic  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  which  frequently 
patted  my  window,  had  no  charms  in  my  ears.  The  ru- 
ral fports  of  every  kind  were  tedious  and  infipid.  To 
my  books  I  returned  .from  every  trifling  avocation  with. 
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<f  redoubled  pleafure,  and  endeavoured  to  repay  the  lofs  of 
JF  an  hour  in  the  day,  by  devoting  a  great  portion  of  the 
"  night  to  itudy. 

<:  It  is  really  true,  that  my  chief  motive  for  application 
"  was  a  love  of  learning.  Yet  I  will  be  fo  ingenious  as  to 
"  own,  I  fometimes  formed  a  with  that  my  fmall  lhare  of 
"  merit,  if  I  had  any,  might  attract  the  notice  of  my  fupe- 
"  riors.  There  is  a  time  of  life  when  fame  alone  appears 
*'  to  be  an  inadequate  reward  of  great  labour.  It  flatters 
"  that  natural  love  of  diftinction  which  we  all  poffefs,  but 
"  it  furnifhes  no  convenience  in  the  time  of  want  and  inilr- 
u  mity.  There  was  in  the  neighbourhood  a  little  living  of 
f*  one  hundred  a  year,  with  a  houfe  and  garden,  in  a  ftyle 
"  of  decent  elegance  which  becomes  a  fcholar.  The  pa- 
M  tron  was  Uie  efquire  of  the  next  parifh,  who  had  always 
"  treated  me  with  lingular  refpecl;.  I  was  foolifh  enough  to 
"  fuppofe  his  regard  for  my  chara&er  would  induce  him  to 
"  bellow  his  benefice  on  me  ;  but  I  found  when  it  became 
"  vacant,  he  had  ftaked  and  loll  the  next  prefentation  at  a 
"  game  at  while  with  a  clerical  fox-hunter. 

"  I  was  at  lad  taken  notice  of  by  my  diocefan.  He  had 
f<  heard  of  my  indefatigable  diligence,  and  recommended 
"  me  to  an  eminent  publilher,  as  a  proper  perfon  to  make 
"  an  index  to  a  very  voluminous  work.  I  eagerly  under- 
'*  took  the  talk  with  a  view  to  pleafe  fo  great  a  man,  and 
"  finirhed  it  in  lefs  than  a  year  and  a  half.  The  books  were 
ft  printed  on  a  fmall  letter  and  this  work  did  my  eyes  an 
"  injury  which  they  will  never  recover  ;  but  it  mull  be 
"  owned,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  bookfeller  gave  me  in 
"  return  a  bank  note  of  ten  pounds.  An  index  author  fel- 
V  dom  acquires  reputation.  He  is  indeed  feldom  known  ; 
"  but  if  he  happens  to  be  difcovered,  the  accuracy  of  his 
"  Work  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  kind  of  difgrace  to 
"  him.  It  feems  to  argue  a  degree  of  phlegmatic  dulnefs, 
"  and  of  patient  labour,  rarely  in  the  power  of  genius.  It 
f  will  not  therefore  be  thought  wonderful  that  thr,  la« 
"  borons  work  produced  no  other  effects  than  the  injury 
iM  of  my  eyes  and  the  payment  of  my  tgaylors  bill. 

"  Imthis  curacy  I  flill  continue,  without  any  profpe£t 
I*  of  change,  unlefs  when  blmdnefsY^ccakoaed  by  inte»~ 
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V  perate  fluey,  or  the  infirmites  of  age,  fliall  oblige  me  to 
*'  refign.  I  am  not  of  a  difcontented  difpohtion,  nor  do  I 
"  relate  my  condition  with  a  defign  to  criminate  other* 
"  for  their  neglecl  of  me.  Preferment  I  never  fought  by 
"  thofe  methods  which  the  world  agrees  tobe  the  belt  fuit- 
"  edto  procure  it.  I  have  therefore  no  right  to  complain  of 
••'  the  want  of  that  which    I  did  not  rightly  purfue.      My 

V  motive  of  this  communication  is  to  prevent  others  from 
"  incurring  mifery  by  too  great  attachment  to  obje&s  laud- 
*:  able  in  themfelves.  I  can  never-difcountenance  an  atten- 
f<  tion  to  literature.  I  (till  love  it.  I  Hill  venerate  thole 
u  that  have  excelled  in  it.  But  a  iincere  regard  for  many 
"  of  the  moft  amiable  and  ufeful  of  my  fpecies  induces  me 

V  to  remind  them,  that  they  have  a  body  which   requires 

V  a  great  mare  of  their  attention,  and  that  no  fatisfadion 
*.'  ariling  from  fludy  can  ultimately  counterbalance  the  lofs 
','  of  light,  and  that  long  train  of  nervous  difeafes  fuperindu- 
c<  cedby  unremitted  application. 

"  I  mean  not  to  excite  your  fympathy  ;  nor  will  I  exag* 

V  gerate  my  evils  by  defcription.  My  appearance  has  alrea- 
4<  dy  convinced  you  that  I  am  the  victim  of  difeafe.  Nor 
*.'  will  you  hefitate  to  believe  that  the  Hone,  the  gout,  the 
•«*  hypocondria,  which  have  worn  out  my  tender  frame, 
"  were  derived  from  an  attention  unrelieved  by  the  ufual 
"  and  necefTary  relaxations. — Had  I  been  wife  enough  to 
"  have  mounted  a  horfe  during  the  intervals  of  reading,  and 
**  to  have  entered  into  cheerful  company  at  the  clofc  of  a 
*f  thoughtful  day,  I  might  have  prolonged  my  favourite  en- 

V  joyments  to  a  happy  old  age. 

"  I  am  philofopher  enough  to  bear  with  patience  a  con- 
'.*  dition  which  I  cannot  alter ;  yet  I  fornetimes  think, 
"  though  without  the  lead  degree  of  envy,  that  an  old 
%P  fchool-fellow  of  mine,  of  a  very  different  turn  from  my- 
"  fejf,  is  far  happier.  I  remembered  I  ufed  to  laugh  at 
"  him,  and  think  him  very  filly,  when,  at  the  time  we 
"  were  at  the  univerfity  together,  he  would  mifs  an  inge» 
"  nious  letture  for  the  fake  of  a  ride,  and  fpend  the  three 
'*  fhillings  with  which  I  mould  have  bought  a  book,  in 
"  the  hire  of  a  horfe.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  needed 
f*  »ot,  and  ought  not,  to  have  neglected  bis  mental  .im* 
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*+  provement,  becaufe  he  had  many  opportunities  of  relaxa- 
**  tion  after  the  hours  of  fludy  were  elapfed.  Yet,  if  I 
."  judge  of  his  conduct  by  the  apparent  cfLds  of  it  at  pre- 
"  lent,  it  appears  to  me  in  a  lets  blameable  light  than  it 
"  ufcd  to  do.  He  is  now  at  the  age  of  fixty-three,  for  he 
"  was  ibmewhat  older  than  myfelf,  and  retains  all  the  vi- 
*'  gour  and  alertnefs  of  a  young  man.  His  countenance  is 
44  hale,  his  limbs  mufcular,  and  he  reads  the  fervice  and  the 
\*  newfpaper  the  only  things  he  does  read,  without  fpec- 
"  tacles. 

"  He  fet  out  in  life  as  friendlefs  as  myfelf.  He  enga- 
"  ged  in  a  curacy  in  a  fporting  country.  His  love  of  field- 
44  diverlions  foon  introduced  him  to  what  was  called  the  beffc 
44  company.  He  poflcfled  the  external  graces  of  behavi- 
14  our, and  at  the  fame  time  was  deeply  ikilled  inhorfe-rlefh, 
"  and  had  Bracken's  Farriery  by  heart.  Such  merits  could 
*'  not  long  pafs  unrewarded.  A  baronet  in  the  neighbour- 
*.''  hood  grew  fond  of  him,  and  introduced  him  to  his  family  ; 
f4  one  of  whom  was  an  only  daughter  of  no  great  perfonal 
*•'  or  mental  accomplifhments.  My  friend,  however,  admir- 
44  ed  her  fortune,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  her 
*4  hand,  The  living  on  which  he  now  refides  was  part  of 
44  her  portion,  and  though  of  no  great  value,  yet  it  furni- 
**  ihes  him  with  a  pretty  fnug  fporting-box.  He  common- 
i4  ly  reads  prayers  in  his  boots  and  fpurs,  while  his  hunter 
**  liands  neighing  in  the  porch  tillhoneft  Mofes  has  twang- 
41  cd  through  his  nofe  j&e  final  and  joyful  Amen.  It  is 
44  true,  my  old  friend  has  no  tafle,  no  learning,  no  refine- 
**  ment,  but  he  has  the  ufe  of  his  eyes,  and  a  never-ceanng 
44  flow  of  fpirits  ;  he  can  walk  as  well  as  ever,  pofiefles  a.nt 
(<  excellent  digeition,  and  plenty  to  furniih  it  with  conflant; 
*'  employment. 

"  But  his  example  is  not  to  be  followed,  fince  he  has 
f4  run  into  an  extreme,  more  culpable,  though  lefs  pernicir 
**  ous  to  himfelf  than  mine  is  to  me.  Far  happier  and 
"  wifer  the  philofoj)hicaI  Euphranor,  who,  with  the 
<f  warmeft  affection  for  learning,  retrained  it,  as  he  has 
41  every  other  inordinate  attachment,  by  the  rules  of  pru- 
P  dence  ;  and  by  paying  all  the  attention  which  jurture 
J*  and  reafoh  reouire,  to  his  body  and  to  his  mind-  has  advah- 

Vol.  II.  Hh 
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"  ced  the  condition  of  both  to  a  high  degree  of  attainable 
"  perfe&ion,7 


ON     THE    MERITS     OF     COWLEY      AS     A 
POET. 


'"I"1  HE  biographers  ofourEnglifh  authors  havefometimes 
jt.  fallen  into  a  miftake,  which  renders  the  truth  of  their 
flory-  fufpected.  Their  accounts  are  truly  panegyrics.  The 
hero  of  their  tales,  like  the  lover  in  the  romance,  is  adorn- 
ed with  every  good  quality.  Not  content  to  relate  facts, 
with  impartiality,  they  extenuate  what  is  culpable,  and  ex- 
aggerate all  that  can  admit  of  commendation.  In  truth, 
they  who  have  exhibited  the  lives  of  cur  authors,  have  ufu- 
ally  been  the  editors  of  their  works  ;  and  either  from  a  real 
and  natural  fondnefs  for  thofethings  on  which  they  have 
bellowed  care,  or  from  the  iefs  laudable  motive  of  pro- 
moting the  circulation  of  a  book  in  which  they  were  in- 
tereited  ;  have  fpoken  too  highly  even  of  thofe  who  me- 
rit moderate  applaufe.  But  it  is  not  wonderful  if  the  tra- 
der prefents  his  own  merchandize  as  the  beft  in  the  market* 
place. 

It  was  the  lot  of  Cowley  to  be  handed  down  to  pofterity 
by  a  writer  who  was  famous  in  hjs  day  for  eloquence.  Dr. 
Spratt  probably  undertook  the  office  of  a  jjiographer,  with 
a  defign  to  difplay  his  talents  in  a  fpecies  of  oratory  which 
the  Roman  rhetoricians  called  the  demonftrative.  He  dis- 
charged it  well  as  an  artift,  but  failed  as  an  accurate  hiflo- 
rian.  By  placing  Cowley  in  the  firft  rank  of  poets,  he  has 
in  effect  degraded  him  from  the  fubaltern  ftation,  which  he 
liad  elfe  preferved  unmolefted.  Dr.  Spratt  owed  much  of 
his  own  fame  to  the  poet,  who  had  compared  his  ftyle  to 
the  gentle  and  majeftic  current  of  the  Thames  ;  and  re- 
turned the  compliment,  perhaps  from  other  motives  than 
thofe  of  gratitude  ;  for  the  higher  Cowley  was  exalted,  the 
greater  honour  was  reflecTted  on  thofe  whom,  he  had  com- 
mended.    Of  this  celebrated  bifhop   of  Rochefter,  .Lor<| 
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Orrery  ha3  faid,  few  men  have  gained  a  greater  character 
for  elegance  and  corrcctnefs,  and  lew  men  have  dcierved  it 
lefs.  And  of  the  poet  whom  he  praifed,  the  great  Dryden 
h:\3  with  diffidence  remarked,  that  fomewhat  of  the  purity 
of  Englilh,  fomewhat  of  more  equal  thoughts,  fomewhat 
of  fweetnefs  in  the  numbers  ;  in  one  Word,  fomewhat  of  a 
finer  turn  and  more  lyrical  verfe,  is  yet  wanting. 

Whatever  are  his  defeats,  no  poet  has  been  more  liberally 
praifed.  .Lord  Clarendon  has  laid,  he  made  a  flight  above 
all  men  :  Addiibn,  in  his  account  of  the  Englilh  poets, 
that  he  improved  upon  the  Theban  bard  :  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  upon  his  tombftone,  that  he  was  the  Englilh 
Pindar,  the  Horace,  the  Virgil,  the  Delight,  the  Glory  of 
his  Time.  And,  with  refpett  to  the  harfhnefsof  his  num- 
bers, the  eloquent  Spratt  tells  us,  that  if  his  verfes  in  forrte 
places  feem  not  as  ioft  and  flowing  as  one  would  have  them, 
it  was  his  choice,  and  net  his  fault. 

Such  is  the  appkufe  lavifhed  on  a  writer  who  is  now 
feldom  read.  That  he  cculd  ever  be  eiteemed  as  a  Pindaric 
poet,  is  a  curious  literary  phenomenon.  Ke  totally  mif- 
took  his  o  vn  genius^  when  he  thought  of  imitating  Pindar. 
He  totally  miitook  the  genius  of  Findar5.  when  he  thought 
his  own  incoherent  fentiments  and  numbers  bore  the  leaft 
refemblance  to  the  wild,  yet  regular  fublimity  of  the  The- 
ban. He  negle&ed  thofe  forms,  the  ftrcphe,  antiitrcphe, 
and  epode,  which  even  imitative  dulnefs  can  copy.  Sub- 
lime imagery,  vehement  pathos,  poetic  fire,  which  confti- 
tut-e  the  elTence  of  the  Pindaric  cde,  are  incompatible  with 
witty  conceits,  accurate  antithefes,  and  vulgar  expreiTiom 
All  thefe  imply  the  coolnefs  of  deliberate  compontion,  or 
the  meanntfs  of  a  little  mind  ;  both  of  them  moft  repug- 
nant to  the  truly  Pindaric  ode,  in  which  all  is  rapturous 
and  ncT  '•?.  Wit  of  any  kind  would  be  improperly  difplay- 
ed  in  fuch  compofition  ;  but  to  encreafe  the  abfurdity,  the 
wit  of  Cowley  is  often  falfe. 

If  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  pleafe,  harmony  of  verfe  is 
eiTential  to  poetry,  for,  without  it,  poetry  cannot  pleafe.  It 
is  not  polTible,  that  any  whofe  ear  has  been  attuned  to  the 
melody  of  good  compofition,  mould  read  a  fingle  ode  of 
■Cowly  without  being  fhocked  with  difcord.  There  is  often 
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nothing  kft  but  the  jingle  at  the  end  to  diftin-gufh  poems 
renowned  for  their  fublimity  from  afTe&ed  profe.  Such 
poetry  may  juftly  incur  the -ridiculous  title  of  profc  run 
mad. 

Yet  is  there  fometimes  interwoven  a  piirple  patch,  as 
Horace  calls  it  ;  a  fine  expreffion,  a  truly  poetical  thought, 
•an  harmonious  couplet ;  but  it  occurs  not  often  enough  to 
repay  the  reader  for  the  toilfome  tafk  of  wading  through  a 
tedious  aiTemblage  of  difproportionate  and  difcordant  ftan- 
zas.  Of  fuch  confift  his  Pindarics  ;  which  though  they 
procured  him  the  greatefl  fhare  of  his  reputation,  deferved 
it  leaft.  Many  of  his  other  poems,  if  we  confider  the  rude 
ilate  of  verification,  and  the  bad  tafte  of  the  times,  have 
great  merit  ;  and  had  he  made  Tibullus  his  model,  inftead 
of  Pindar,  his  claim  to  the  firft  rank  of  elegiac  poets  had 
not  been  called  in  queftion.  The  tendernefs  of  love,  and 
the  ioft  language  of  complaint,  were  adapted  to  his  genius. 
But  he  chofe  to  tread  in  the  footfteps  of  Alcaeus,  as  he 
lays  himfelf,  who,  according  to  the  Halicarnafiian,  combi- 
ned megalcphues  ka't  edu,  the  grand  and  the  fweet. 

That  he  bad  a  tafte  for  Latin  poetry,  and.  wrote  in  it 
with  elegance,  the  well-known  Epitaph  on  himfelf,  upon 
his  retirement,  and  an  admirable  imitation  of  Horace,  are 
full  proofs.  B^c  furely,  his  rhetorical  biographer  makes 
ufe  of  the  figure  hyperbole,  when  he  affirms  that  Cowley 
has  excelled  the  Romans  themfelves.  He  was  inferior  to 
many  a  writer  of  lefs  fame  in  the  Mufae  Anglicanae.  But 
lull  he  had  great  merit  ;  and  I  rauft  confefs  I  have  read 
tome  of  his  Latin  venes  with  more  pleafure  than  any  of 
his  Engliih  afforded. 

But,  after  all  the  honours  that  have  been  accumulated 
on  his  name  as  a  poet,  his  great  merit  confifled  in  profaic 
compofition.  In  this  department  he  is  an  elegant,  t\  leafing, 
a  judicious  writer.  His  love  of  retirement  and  contempla- 
tion qualified  him  for  a  moralifl ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  la- 
mented, that  he  did  not  devote  a  greater  part  of  his  time 
to  a  kind  of  writing  which  appeared  natural  to  him,  and 
in  which  he  excelled.  The  language  of  his  heart  (nines 
forth  in  the  little  he  has  left  us,  and  we  cannot  but  love  it. 

Much  more  of  that  language  would  have  defeended  ta 
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poilerity,  if  his  friends,  from  a  miibiken  opinion  of  pro- 
priety, had  not  fuppreffed  his  private  letters.  Dr.  Spratt 
and  Air,  Clifford  were  avowedly  pofTeffed  of  many  ;  and 
the  very  reafon  afhgned  by  the  biographer  for  their  iup- 
preffion,  Ihould  have  operated  in  their  publication.  The 
letters  that  pafs  between  particular  friends,  fays  he,  if  they 
are  written  as  they  ought  to  be,  that  is,  I  fuppofe,  in  an 
artlefs  manner,  can  fcarcely  ever  be  fit  to  fee  the  light. 
How  great  an  injury  would  polite  learning  have  fuilained, 
if  the  friends  of  Cicero  had  thought  like  Spratt  and  Clif- 
ford ! 

The  would  better  have  confulted  the  reputation  of  the 
poet,  had  they  pronounced  the  Pindarics  unfit  to  fee  the 
light.  Editors,  in  general,  would  act.  more  honourably, 
in  exhibiting  only  the  bell  of  their  author's  productions, 
than  in  praifing,  as  well  as  publishing,  ail  that  has  fallen 
from  his  pen.  But,  in  truth,  to  have  left  out  any  part  of 
his  poems,  would,  in  that  age,  have  been  an  unpardonable 
cmiifion  ;  for  who  fhould  dare  to  mutilate  a  Pindar  1 

Time,  the  great  arbiter  of  reputation,  has  already  begun 
to  ftrip  the  piurt  of  his  borrowed  honours.  A  critic,  whole 
genius  and  judgment  keep  pace  with  each  other,  and  who 
illuminates  every  fubject  on  which  he  treats,  has  allotted 
Cowley  his  juft  fpecies  of  praife,  and  has  given  the  world, 
in  a  judicious  f election  of  his  works,  all  that  they  poiTell'ed 
of  real  value. 

Of  thefe  the  profe  forms  a  principal  part.  It  is  written 
in  a  ftyle  fufficiently  flowing  to  prove  that  Cowley  was  not 
deflitute  of  a  mulical  ear  ;  a  circumitauce  which  counte- 
nances the  opinion  of  thofe  who  maintain  that  he  affected 
a  rugged  ityle.  Was  it  a  compliance  with  the  tafte  of  the 
age,  that  induced  him  to  affect  deformity  ?  unfortunate 
compliance  with  a  deplorable  tafte  !  He  as  well  as  they 
whom  he  imitated,  Donne  and  Jonfon,  were  vmqueflion ably 
pofTerTed  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity  ;  but  they  all 
neglected  the  graces  of  compofitton,  and  will  therefore 
foon  be  numbered  among  thofe  once  celebrated  writers, 
whofe  utility  now  confiibs  in  filling  a  vacancy  on  &he  up- 
per fhelf  of  fome  dully  and  defertec  library. 

H  h  2 
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No.  CLXXIV.       CURSORV    and    general     hints     on 

THE    CHOICE    OF    BOOKS. 


THE  fcarcity  of  books,  a  few  centuries  ago,  was  the 
principal  obftacle  to  the  advancement  of  learning. 
The  multitude  of  them  is  become,  in  the  present  age,  fcarce- 
ly  lefs  injurious  to  its  intercfts,  by  diflracling  the  ftudent 
in  his  choice,  and  by  diiTufing  an  incorrect  and  undiflin- 
guifhing  tafte. 

To  read  all  books  on  all  fubjects,  would  require  an  unin- 
terrupted attention  during  the  longeit  life  even  of  an  An- 
tideluvian.  To  read  only  the  moil  celebrated,  written  in 
a  few  languages,  is  an  employment  fuiEcient  to  fill  up  e- 
very  hour  of  laborious  application.  For  the  fake  then  of 
faring  time,  and  of  directing  the  judgmentof  £he  inexperi- 
enced, it  becomes  an  ufeful  attempt  to  fugged  fome  gene- 
ral hints,  which  may  tend  to  facilitate  f election. 

One  rule  of  the  greateft  confequence  is,  to  read  only,  or 
chiefly,  the  original  treatifes  in  all  the  various  departments 
offcience  and  literature.  Nearly  the  fame  fpace  of  time, 
though  not  the  fame  degree  of  attention,  is  neceiTary  to 
perufe  the  faint  copies  of  imitative  induftry,  as  would  ap- 
propriate to  the  ftudent  the  folid  productions  of  native  ge- 
nius. This  rule  is  more  particularly  to  be  obferved  on  the 
firft  entrance  on  ftudy.  The  foundation  muit  be  laid  deep, 
and  formed  of  folid  materials.  The  fuperftru£ture  will 
often  admit  flight  and  fuperficial  appendages.  When  we 
have  itudied  the  fine  relics  of  thofe  who  have  lived  before 
us,  we  may  derive  much  pleaiure  from  attending  to  the  ad- 
ditional labours  of  cotemporary  genius.  But  to  begin  with 
thefe  is  to  found,  like  the  fool  recorded  in  the  Gofpel,  an 
edifice  in  the  fand. 

It  were  no  lefs  prefumptuous  than  fuperfiuous  to  addrefs 
directions  in  the  choice  of  authors,,  to  the  learned.  But  we 
may  venture,  without  arrogance,  to  point  out  a  few  to  the 
notice  of  the  young  and  ingenious  pupil,  with  a  deiign  to 
abbreviate  or  facilitate  his  labour. 
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He  who  is  entering  on  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  will  natu- 
rally devote  his  firft  attention  to  the  Scriptures.  The  ori- 
ginal language  of  the  Old  Tcilament  is  often  unknown 
even  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  ;  and  notwithftanding 
what  fome  critics  and  profefibrs  have,  as  it  were,  officially 
obferved  on  the  fubject,  the  neglect  of  it,  though  culp  1 
is  feldom  attended  with  much  difadvantage.  But  the  know- 
ledge of  Greek  is  indifpenfably  necefiary,  if  theology  is 
purfued  as  a  profelfion. 

The  prophetical  parts  will  claim  the  greateft  fhare  of 
attention  in  the  perufal  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Dr.  Hard'" 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies  will  be  a  fuf- 
ficient  guide  for  fubfequent  application  to  them.  To  illuf- 
trate  the  New  Teitament,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  recourfe 
to  Percy's  Key  to  it,  to  Trapp's  Notes,  to  Locke  en  the 
Epiflles,  and  to  Mede  on  the  Apocalypfe.  With  thefe 
afiiilances  the  iludent,  who  is  not  deficient  in  natural  abi-. 
lity,  will  make  a  competent  proficiency,  even  though  he 
fhould  totally  neglect  thofe  myriads  of  treatifes,  which  have 
rendered  the  body  of  divinity,  as  it  is  called,  enormous  be- 
yond comprehension. 

The  iludent  in  phyfic  is  commonly  introduced  to  the 
knowledge  of  it  by  a  public  lecturer,  wrho  fuperintends,  or 
at  leail  directs,  his  courfe  of  reading.  Natural  and  expe- 
rimental fcience,  in  all  their  ramifications,  are  in  fome  de- 
cree rcquifit:  to  his  further  advancement.  Thefe  alone  will 
indeed  render  him  ingenious  in  his  clofet,  but  will  avail  lit- 
tle at  the  bedfide  without  other  aid.  To  thefe  muft  be 
added  a  moil  accurate  obfervation  of  the  human  frame  in  all 
its  viciifttudes  of  health,  difeafe,  and  convalefcence.  The 
reading  of  cafes  accurately  delineated,  is  found  to  be  the 
befl  fuccedancum  where  actual  practice  and  obfervation  are 
precluded.      Syilem  is  in  general  infufficient  and  delufive. 

To  the  profefied  lawver,  fcarcely  any  book  on  the  fub- 
ject of  law  is  uninterefling  or  ufelefs.  But  he  who  pur- 
ines the  iludy  merely  as  an  accomplishment  in  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  education,  will  find  all  the  neceiTary  lights 
in  the  volumes  of  Grotius,  Puffendovf,  Taylor,  Burn,  and 
JBiackilone. 

He  who  willies  to  gain  a  complete  knowledge  of  gram- 
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mar,  may  fucceed  in  his  attempt,  without  loading  his  me- 
mory with  the  works  of  Prifcian,  or  of  thofe  thoufands  who 
have  toiled  in  this  circumfcribed  province.  Let  him,  after 
having  ftudied  grammatically  the  elements  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  digeft  the  Minerva  of  Sanctius,  the  Hermes  of 
Harris,  and  the  introduction  of  Lowth. 

The  art  of  Rhetoric  never  yet  formed  an  Englifn  orator. 
It  is  one  of  thofe  artificial  afiiftances  of  genius,  which  ge- 
nius wants  not,  and  of  which  dulnefs  can  little  avail  itfelf. 
But  as  there  are  excellent  books  written  on  it,  the  general 
fcholar  mull  pay  it  his  attention.  Let  him  then  read  Ci- 
cero on  the  Orator,  and  Quinctilian's  Inftitutes,  and  he 
need  not  trouble  himfelf  with  thofe  meagre  treatifes  which 
give  a  hard  name  to  the  natural  modes  of  expremon,  and 
teach  us  that,  like  Hudibras,  we  cannot  ope  our  mouths, 
but  out  there  flies  a  trope. 

He  who  is  impelled  by  neceffity  or  inclination  to  attend 
to  logic,  may  with  propriety  neo;le&  all  the  rubbilh  of  the 
fchools,  and,  next  to  the  Stagyrite  himfelf,  liudy  only  the 
works  of  Saunderfon,  Wallis,  Watts,  and  Harris. 

If  the  barren  held  of  metaphylics  is  ever  capable  of  re- 
paying the  toil  of  cultivation,  it  can  only  be  when  the  at- 
tention is  confined  to  fuch  authors  as  Locke,  Huchefon, 
and  Beattie. 

If  ethics  are  to  be  coniidered  in  the  fyft^matical  method 
of  a  fcience,  the  moral  philofophy  of  Huchefon  may  be  re- 
commended as  one  of  the  cleared,  the  moil  elegant,  and  the 
concifeil  treatifes  that  have  appeared  upon  them.  The  nu- 
merous writers  who  have  fabricated  fanciful  and  deftruc- 
tive  fyitems,  may  be  fuffered  to  fink  in  the  gulph  of  obli- 
vion, never  to  emerge. 

In  natural  philofophy,  the  airy  fabrics  of  hypothetical 
vifions  ought  not  to  claim  the  attention  of  a  moment.  The 
fun  of  Newton  has  abforbed  the  radiance  of  all  other  lu- 
minaries in  this  department.  His  works  and  thofe  of  his 
followers  will,  of  courfe,  fuperfede  the  infinite  number  of 
folios,  which,  to  ufe  the  exprefiions  of  Horace,  may  be 
fent  to  wrap  up  frankincenfe  and  perfumes,  the  only  way 
in  which  they  can  now  be  ufeful.  He  to  whom  the  works 
of  the  great'philofopher  are  unintelligible,  may  acquiefee 
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with  fecurity  In  the  illuftrations  of  Pemberton  and  Rown- 
ing.  The  lover  of  natural  hiitory,  zoology,  and  botany,  __ 
will  not  be  at  a  lofs  in  the  felection  of  books,  while  fame 
rcfounds  the  names  of  BufFon,  of  Pennant,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
romances  of  Pliny  and  his  imitators  will  have  no  charms 
with  the  lover  of  truth. 

To  the  claffical  fcholar,  the  proper  books  are  ufually 
pointed  out  by  the  fuperintendants  of  his  education  ;  and 
when  once  he  has  tailed  them,  his  own  refined  feelings  will 
direct  him  in  the  choice  of  modern  productions.  Every 
one  knows  who  were  the  beft  authors  in  the  Auguftan  age  ; 
and  the  chief  caution  necefiary  is,  that  the  text  of  a  Virgil, 
a  Horace,  an  Ovid,  may  not  be  loft  in  the  attention  given 
to  the  tedious  comments  of  a  few  Dutchmen.  I  have  known 
thofe  who  have  toiled  through  the  daffies,  cum  nstis  varior- 
um, much  lefs  acquainted  witb  them  than  he  who  never 
read  them  but  in  Sandby's  edition.  In  attending  to  Bur- 
man  and  Heinfius,  the  overlooked  the  text  ;  which  was  loft 
like  a  jewel  in  a  dunghill.  Thefe  laborious  anuotators  ex- 
plain what  needs  not  explanation,  and  with  a  little  critical 
knavery  pafs  by  a  real  difficulty  without  notice.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  taile  for  the  clafiics  is  rather  impeded  than 
promoted  by  the  Dauphin  edition,  in  which  boys  are  initia- 
ted ;  but  in  which  the  words  of  the  author  are  choked,  like 
wholefome  plants  among  weeds,  by  tfje  notes  and  interpre- 
tation. To  be  poffe^ied  of  comments  on  the  clafiics  is 
however  defirable,  for  difficulties  will  fometimes  occur 
which  at  firft  fight  perplex  the  mod  ingenious  ;  but  I 
mould  prefer,  for  common  reading,  fuch  editions  as  that  of 
Jones's  Horace. 

Directions  for  the  formation  of  the  lady's  library  have  c£- 
ten  been  wanted  by  thofe,who,withan  inclination  for  the  ele- 
gant amufement  of  reading,  have  been  unable  to  indulge  it 
without  danger,  becaufe  they  had  none  to  guide  them  in 
their  choice.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  following  books 
might  have  a  place  in  it,  not  only  without  hazard  of  illcon- 
fequences,  but  with  great  advantage  to  tafte,  and  to  that 
perfonal  beauty  which  arifes  from  mental.  All  the  periodi- 
cal publications  of  repute  that  have  been  written  on  the 
xnodeio  f  the  Spectator  ;  RoIKn's  works,  Plutarch's  Lives, 
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Shakefpear,  Milton,  pope,  and  the  mo;1  efleemed  hiftcri- 
ans  of  their  own  country,  may  be  ftrongly  recommended. 
To  thefe  for  the  lake  c*f  embibing  a  claffical  tafte,  may  be 
added  the  belt  tranflations  of  the  ancients,-  Pope's  Homer, 
Dry  den's  Virgil,  and  Melmoth's  Pliny.  If  French  books 
are  required  thole  of  Boiieau,  Fontenelle,  Le  Pluch,  and 
fome  feleft  pieces  of  Voltaire  and  RouiTeau,  may  with  pro- 
priety be  admitted.  Novels,  it  is  feared,  will  not  be  difpen- 
fed  with  :  thofe  then  of  Richardibn  and  Fielding  are  al- 
lowed, yet  not  without  reluctance.  Every  thing  indelicate 
will  of  courfe  be  excluded  ;  but  perhaps  there  is  net  lefs 
danger  in  works  called  featimcntal.  They  attack  the  heart 
tnore  fuccefsfully,  becaufe  more  cautioufiy.  Religious  books 
will  find  a  place,  but  not  without  reftfi&ion  ;  for  there  is 
a  fpecies  of  devotional  competition,  which,  by  inflaming 
the  paffions  and  imaginat  r,n,  contributes  to  corruption, 
while  it  feems  to  promote  the  warmeft  piety.  From  their 
fenfibiiity  of  heart,  and  warmth  of  fancy,  the  fofter  fex  is 
fuppofed  to  be  moil  inclined  to  admit  the  errors  of  myilics 
and  enthufiafb. 


No.       CLXXV.    CURSOR*      REMARKS    ON    THE    ODYSSEY, 

cn  Pope's    translations,    mr.    spence's  essay,  &c. 


TT  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  OdyfTey  is  inferior  to  the 
X  Iliad.  It  is  thought  by  Longinus,  as  well  as  by  other 
critics,  to  have  been  the  propuclicn  of  Homers  old  age, 
when  it  may  reafonably  .be  fuppofed  the  ardour  of  his  genius 
was  in  fome  degree  abated.  "  In  the  Odyffey,"  fays  that 
'"  critic,  "  he  may  be  juftly  faid  to  refemble  the  fetting 
"  fun,  whofe  grandure  ft  ill  remains  without  the  original 
tl  heat  of  his  beams.  Like  the  ocean,  whofe  very  Ihores, 
"  when  defei  ted  by  the  tide,  mark  out  how  wide  it  fome- 
"  times  flows  ;  fo  Homer's  genius,  when  ebbing  into  all 
"  thofe  fabulous  and  incredible  ramblings  of  Ulylfes,  fhews 
"  plainly  how  fublime  it  once  had  been.  I  am  fpeaking 
«'  of  old  age,  but  it  is  the  old  age  of  Homer," 
"  It' is  certain,  that  if  the   OdyfTey  is  not  to  be  placed  m 
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the  fame  rank  with  the  Iliad,  (o  neither  ought  it  to  obtain 
fo  low  ?.  clafs  as  to  be  overlooked  and  difregarded.  It  has, 
however,  been  neglected  by  the  moderns,  and  they  who  have 
been  able  to  repeat  the  Iliad,  have  fcurccly  deig-ned  to  read 
the  Odyitey.  Every  fchool-boy  is  acquainted  with  the  anger 
of  Ac'ulles,  and  its  confequences,  while  he  neither  knows, 
nor  is  ioiicitous  to  learn,  the  adventures  of  the  wife  Ulyffcs  : 
though  wifdom  it  may  be  fuppofed,  would  be  commonly  a 
better  model  for  his  imitation  than  valour. 

An  ingenious  writer  has  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the 
Odyfley  from  the  neglect,  in  which  it  has  long  lain  ;  but  a 
prepofleflion  in  favour  of  eftablifhed  cuftoms,  has  hitherto 
prevented  our  public  fehools  from  fubftituting  it  in  the 
room  of  the  Iliad.  That  the  Iliad  mould  be  neglected,  fc 
not  indeed  to  be  wimed,  but  that  it  ihouid  engrofs  our  whole 
attention,  to  the  utter  excluiion  of  the  OdyiTey,  is  certainly 
unreafonabie. 

The  Iliad  prcfents  us  with  a  rough  profpec%  like  that  of 
high  mountains,  craggy  rocks,  and  foaming  cataracts,  while 
the  Odyfley  exhibits  a  fofter  fcene,  and  fuggefh  ideas 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  arife  from  the  landfcape,  where  all 
is  mild,ferene,  and  beautiful, '  The  one  is  like  the  pictures 
of  Pouflin,  the  other  like  thofe  of  Claude  Lorain.  A  reader 
admires  the  Iliad,  but  he  loves  the  Odyfley. 

The  works  of  Homer  appeared  fo  early  in  the  world,  and 
iince  their  appearance  have  been  fo  frequently  praifed  and 
illuftrated,  that  at  this  late  period  it  is  not  neceflary  to  add 
to  the  general  panegyric.  Suffice  it  to  recommend  the  pe- 
rufal  of  a  few  authors,  which  may  clear  the  way  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  Odyftey.  Among  thefe  are  the  papers  in  the  Adven- 
turer on  this  iubjc&,  Pope's  Notes  to  his  Tranflation,  and 
above  all  Mr.  Spence's  very  elegant  and  ingenious  Eflay. 
As  to  the  Tranflation  itfelf,  it  abounds  with  faults  and  ab- 
iurdities.  Without  derogating  from  the  merit  of  Pope  ?.s 
an  original  poet,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  his 
OdyfTey  a  paraphrafe,  rather  than  a  juft  translation  of  Ho- 
mer. The  copy  no  more  refembles  the  picture,  than  the 
portrait  on  a  fign-poft  ufually  refembles  the  perfonage  inten- 
ded to  be  exhibited.  The  chief  beauty  of  Horner  is  iim- 
plicity,  which,  in  the  Tranflation,  is  faerificed  to  3   gaudy 
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glare,  and  artificial  embelli foments.  As  a  poem  coniider? 
ed  by  itfelf j  it  has  many  beautiful  pafTages  ;  but  as  a  tranft 
,  lation,  it  is  perhaps  unworthy  the  reputation  it  has  ob* 
tained. 

To  cenfure  fo  celebrated  a  name,  might  appear  arrogant 
in  an  individual,  were  he  not  fupported  by  many  and  judi- 
dicious  critics.  Mr.  Spence,  whofe  opinion  is  decifive,  and 
hijlar  omnium,  .points  out  defecls  in  Pope's  Tranflation,\vhich 
could  never  have  efcaped  fo  great  a  poei  but '  from  halte 
and  w.carineis.  In  this  work,  Pope  was  affifted  by  infe- 
rior writers  ;  but  as  the  whole  is  publifhed  under  his  name, 
he  will  ever  be  anfwerable  for  its  faults.  The  tranflation  of 
the  Iliad,  though  a  very  excellent  model  of  verfitication, 
exhibits  not  ajuil  pi&ure  of  the  iimple,  yet  magnificent, 
Maeonian. 

Mr.  .S  pence's  Efiay,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  will  exhibit 
the  deformities  of  the  Tranflation,  will  infpire  a  tafte  for 
the  beauties  of  the  original ;  and,  indeed,  the  general  re- 
rnarks,  which  are  interfperfe.d  with  the  greateft  judgment 
and  elegance,  will  contribute  to  teach  a  jull  method  of 
criticifm  in  almoft  every  fpecies  of  poetry. 

Mr.  Spence  was  a  truly  clafTical  writer.  He  was  no  lefs 
amiable  in  his  manners  than'plealingin  hisproductions.  That 
he  chiefly  wrote  in  dialogue  is  to  be  lamented  ;  for  that 
form,  where  the  perfons  are  fictitious,  has  feldom  been 
approved  in  England,  though  it  has  often  fucceeded  in 
France. 


No.  CLXXVI.  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  OEDIPUS  TYRAN- 
NUS  OF  SOPHOCLES,  AND  SEVERAL  CIRCUMSTANCES 
RESPECTING    THE    GRECIAN    PR  AM  At 


OF  the  three  Greek  dramatic  poets,  Sophocles  is  the 
moft  celebrated  ;  and  of  the  productions  of  Sopho- 
cles, the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  is  the.  moil  excellent.  It  has 
flood  the  tefi  of  the  fevered  criticifm.  The  unities  of  time, 
place,  and  ac"lion,  are  inviolably  preferved  :  .and  while  the 
tiagedy  fatisfres  the  critic,  who  judges  it  by  the  laitfs  of 
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Ariftotle,  it  pleafes  the  common  reader  and  fpe£bt<i|r»  who 
forms  his  opinion  from  the  feelings  of  his  nature.  Never 
was  there  a  tale  more  affecting  than  that  of  Oedipus,  and 
never  was  it  told  more  pathetically  than  by  Sophocles. 
Many  a  tear  has  it  excited  from  an  Athenian  audience, 
whole  hearts  were  ever  finely  fuiceptible  of  the  fentiments 
of  humanity  :  but  the  beft  tranflation  of  it  would  not  equal- 
ly pleafe  in  a  modern  theatre.  Many  other  caufes  of  its 
failure  may  be  affigned,  befides  that  fimplicity,  artleflnefs, 
and  incomplexity  of  fable,  which  the  tafte  of  the  modernt 
is  too  much  vitiated  to  relifh. 

In  the  iirft  place,  it  muft  be  conftdered,  that  every  origi- 
nal compofition  muft  lofe  fomething  of  its  beauty  from  the 
befl  tranflation.  It  is  a  common  remark,  that  the  fpirit  of 
an  author,  like  that  of  fome  efTences,  evaporates  by  transfu- 
fion.  Foreign  manners  and  foreign  cuftoms  are  feldom  un- 
derstood by  a  common  audience,  and  as  feldom  approved, 
The  majority  of  an  Englifh  audience  are  unacquainted  with 
ancient  learning,  and  can  take  no  pleafure  in  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  men  and  things  which  have  not  fallen  under  their 
notice.  Add  to  this,  that  they  love  to  fee  tragedies  form- 
ed on  their  own  hiftories,  or  on  hiftories  in  which  they  are 
in  fome  manner  nearly  interefled.  When  Shakefpeare'a 
hiflorical  dramas  are  represented,  they  feel  as  Englishmen 
in  every  event  ;  they  take  part  with  their  Edwards  and 
"Henries,  as  friends  and  fellow-countrymen  ;  they  glory  in 
their  fucceffes,  and  fympathize  with  their  misfortunes.  To> 
a  fimilar  circumftance  may  be  attributed  part  of  the  ap- 
plaufe,  which  the  Athenians  beftowed  on  this  tragedy  of 
Sophocles  ;  for  Oedipus  was  king  of  a  neighbouring  coun- 
try, with  which  the  Athenians  were  always  intimately  con- 
nected either  in  war  or  peace. 

Thefe  coDfiderations  mould  teach  us  to  content  ourfelves 
•with  admiring  Sophocles  in  the  clofet,  without  attempting 
to  obtrude  him  on  the  ftage,  which  muft  always  accommo- 
date itfelf  to  the  tafte  of  the  times,  whether  unreafonable  or 
juft,  confident  or  capricious. 

In  truth,  the  warmeft  admirer  of  ancient  Greek  poetry 
rnuft  acknowledge  a  barrennefs  of  invention  in  the  choice 
of  fubjeds.     The  Trojan  war,  and  the  mufortune*  of  the 
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Theban  king,  are  almoft  the  only  fources  from  which  thofe 
great  matters  of  compofition,  Homer,  iEfchylus,  Euripides, 
and  Sophocles,  have  derived  their  fubjecvt  matter.  They' 
have,  indeed,  embelliihed  thefe  little  parts  of  hiitory  with. 
all  the  fire  of  imaglnatibri  and  melody  of  poetry  ;  but  is 
it  not  ftrange,  that  in  a  country  like  Greece,  where  the 
refllefs  fpirit  of  military  virtue  was  continually  forming 
noble  de'ligns,  and  atchieving  glorious  exploits,  the  poets 
could  difcover  no  illuftrious  deed  worthy  of  being  painted 
in  never-fading  colours,  but  the  worn-out  ftories  of  a  wood- 
en horfe,  and  a  fphinx's  riddle  ?  It  is  difficult  for  an  age' 
like  the  prefent,  which  hungers  andthirils  after  novelty,  to 
conceive  that  an  audience  could  fit  with  patience  during 
the  recital  of  a  ftory  which  all  mutt  have  heard  a  thoufand 
times  :  efpecially  as  it  was  adorned  with  the  meretricious 
artifices  of  players,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  hail  and 
rain,  tolling  bells,  and  tin fil  garments. 

But  the  famenefs  of  the  ilorv  in  the  Grecian  poets  be- 
came agreeable  to  the  audience,  through  that  veneration 
which  every  record  of  ancient  hiitory  demands.  That  the 
ftcry  on  which  a  dramatic  poem  IS  founded,  ihould  not  be 
of  modern  date,  has,  I  think,  been  laid  down  as  a  rule. 
Ifsfor  is  it  the  precept  of  an  arbitrary  critic,  but  is  juftified 
by  nature  and  reafon.  Imagination  always  exceeds  reality. 
The  vulgar  could  never  prevail  upon  tnerafelves  to  look  on 
fcenes,  to  the  reality  of  which  they  have  been  eye  witnef- 
fes,  with  the  fame  ardour  as  on  thofe  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  their  anceilors,  and  have  painted  with  the 
itrongeft  colours  on  their  fancy.  In  obedience  to  this  rule, 
the  Greek  poets  took  their  fubjects  from  ancient  fac/rs  uni- 
verfally  known,  believed,  and  admired  :  and  the  audience 
entered  the  theatre,  to  behold  a  lively  reprefentation  of  the 
picture  already  formed  in  their  own  imagination. 

A  modern  reader  has  not  a  preparatory  difpofition  of 
mind  neceiTary  to  receive  all  that  pleafufe  from  thefe  com- 
pbfitions,  which  tranfported  an  ancient  Greek.  He  does 
not  glow,  with  that  patriotic  ardour  which  he  would  feel 
on  reading  'glorious  deeds  of  a  feilcw-countryman,  when 
Homer  represents  a  hero  breaking  the  Trojan  phalanx  and} 
encountering  a  Hector.  •   He  does  not  confider  an  aneient 
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Theban  or  Athenian  involved  in  the  guilt  of  undefined 
parricide  c.r  inceft,  nearly  enough  connected  with  him  to 
excite  his  f\  mpathy  in  a  violent  degree  ;  but  .nil  thefefeel- 
U'U"s  in  a  Grecian  audience,  occasioned  by  a  Grecian  fuffer- 
er,  account  for  that  uncommon  delight  which  they  took 
in  thcr  drauuitic  representations,  and  for  their  freedom 
from  that  fatiety  which  might  otherwife  have  been  occasi- 
oned by  the  reiteration  of  a  iimple  tale. 

An  Engiilh  audience  has  lately  (hswn  itfelf  not  fo  averfe 
from  the  ancient  tragedy,  as  was  expected,  by  its  favoura. 
ble  reception  of  Elfrida  and  Caratlacus,  written  on  the 
Grecian  model ;  but,  perhaps,  this  event  is  not  fo  much  to 
be  attributed  to  the  revival  of  the  refined  taile  of  an  Attic 
audience,  as  to  the  infatiabie  avidity  of  fomething  new. 
The  E-nglifh  are  as  fond  of  the  kamem  ti  in  literature,  as  the 
Athenians  were  in  politics:  but  whether  caprice  cr  rea- 
ion,  whether  tafte  or  fafhion,  gave  them  a  favourable 
reception  on  the  Englifn  ilage,  it  is  certain  that  Elfrida  and 
Caraciacus  are  elegant  dramas,  formed  exactly  on  the  anci- 
ent model,  and  may  be  read  with  great  advantage  by  thofe 
who  wifh  to  entertain  a  juit  idea  of.the  Greek  tragedy  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  language. 


No.    CLXXVII.        CVRSORY   REMARKS   ON    SOME.  OF   THE 
MINOR    ENGLISH    POETS. 


WE  are  told,  in  the  epiftle  to  the  Pifos,  that  poetical 
mediocrity  is  intolerable  ;  yet  we  find  that  poets, 
of  inferior  merit  as  well  as  fame,  are  read  with  pleafure. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  loudeil  melody  of  the  grove 
is  poured  forth  by  the  lark,  the  blackbird,  the  thrufh,  and 
the  nightingale  ;  but  it  is  no  lefs  true,  that  their  paufes  are 
often  rilled  by  the  fweet  warbling3  of  the  linnet  and  the  red- 
breait.  The  lofty  cedar  that  waves  on  the  fummit  of  the 
poetic  mountain,  feems  to  everfhadow,  and  exclude,  by  its 
luxuriance,  all  other  vegetation.  He,  however,  who  ap- 
proaches it,  will  find  many  a  violet  and  primrofe  fpringing 
sx  its  root.  He  will  often  difcover,  amid  a  plentiful  growth 
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of  weeds,  a  mcdeft  Howret  lifting  its  humble  head,  and  be- 
coming  more  beautiful  by  feeming  to  conceal  the  native 
fweetnefs  of  its  odour,  and  the  luftre  of  its  hues. 

The  firft  dignities  in  the  poetical  commonwealth  are  pre* 
occupied  by  fuch  writers  as  Spenfer,  Milton,  Dryden,  and 
Pope ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  numerous  fubaltern  da* 
tions  are  frequently  filled  with  honour. 

Many  poets  of  original  beauty  were  in  their  own  timet 
fo  obfcure  as  to  be  now  totally  unknown.  Such  are  the 
authors  of  our  moft  popular  ballads,  the  general  reception 
of  which  is  a  proof  of  their  excellence,  more  convincing 
than  the  decifions  of  criticifm.  The  learned  poet  has  cora- 
jnonly  owed  much  of  his  excellence  to  imitation  ;  but  the 
ballad-writer  drew  only  from  his  own  refources  when  he  fung 
the  wild  wood-notes  of  nature.  Their  metre  often  poffefles 
a  kind  of  harmony  quite  different  from  claffical  verification  ; 
yet,  at  the  fame  time,  truly  pleafing  to  the  uncorrupted  ear. 

Of  poets  once  known  and  admired,  feveral  are  fallen  in- 
to total  difrepute.  Drayton  was  honoured  by  a  commen- 
tator who  mull  have  given  fame  to  any  writer.  If  Selden's 
tafte  was  equal  to  his  learning,  Drayton  is  indeed  moft 
highly  diftinguifhed.  The  Polyolbion  is,  however,  no  more 
read ;  and  the  flow  length  of  the  tedious  Alexandrine  in 
which  it  is  written,  will  prevent  its  revival,  as  it  has  haften- 
ed  its  oblivion. 

The  Gondibert  of  D'Avenant  has  been  the  fubje&  o£ 
critical  controverfy  from  the  time  of  its  publication.  Its 
plan  was  originally  defended  by  the  great  Hobbes,  and  its 
execution  has  been  greatly  praifed.  Yet  few  have  attended 
to  it  with  any  pleafure,  and  ftill  fewer  have  had  a  degree 
of  patience  fufficient  to  bear  them  through  the  perufal  of  it. 
The  truth  is,  the  ftanza  which  he  adopted,  is  better  fuited 
to  elegiac  than  to  heroic  poetry.  A  beautifully  defcrip- 
tive  paflage,  interfperfed  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred lines,  will  not  alleviate  the  tedium  of  the  reft  ;  as  an 
occafional  flafh  of  lightsing  cannot  illuminate  the  continu- 
ed gloomynefs  of  an  extenfive  profpe&. 

For  the  honour  of  Englim  literature,  moft  of  the  poeti- 
cal productions  which  were  admired  in  the  reign  of  Charles* 
mould  bow  be   configned  to  everlafting  oblivion.     They 
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difplay,  indeed,  a  fportive  licentioufnefs  of  fancy,  but  they 
are  incorrect  beyond  the  example  of  any  age.  Some  of  the 
bed  poets  of  the  times,  among  whom  were  Mulgrave,  Dor- 
fet,  and  Rofcommon,  though  pofTefled  of  wit  and  tafte, 
produced  nothing  worthy  of  immortality.  The  morals  of 
the  age  were  as  licentious  as  the  tafte  ;  and  the  love  of 
pleafure  introduced  an  indolence,  which  admitted  not  an 
application  fufficient  to  give  the  laft  polifh  of  correct  ele- 
gance. 

The  ftudy  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  French,  hasgradu« 
ally  refined  the  national  tafte  to  a  degree  of  faftidious  deli- 
cacy ;  and  writers  who  have  pofTefled  claflical  beauty  have, 
been  read  with  admiration,  though  they  have  had  nothing 
to  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  a  Charles  the  fecond 
or  a  Sedley. 

The  number  of  minor  poets  who  difplayed  great  merit, 
yet  who  feem  to  have  derived  it  all  from  imitation,  is  too 
tedious  to  enumerate.  Philips  and  his  friend  Smith  were 
correct  and  claflical  in  a  degree  fuperior  to  their  contempo- 
raries. Philips  has  performed  the  talk  of  imitation,  with 
an  accuracy  of  reiemblance  fcarcely  equalled  by  any  of  his 
followers  but  Browne.  The  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus  of 
Smith  has  ever  been  efteemed  a  fine  poem,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  flyle,  and  harmony  of  the  verfe,  induce  us  to  re- 
gret that  he  lived  to  finifh  fo  few  productions. 

Within  the  fpace  of  half  the  laft  century,  a  defire  to 
imitate  the  excellent  modles  of  our  more  celebrated  bards, 
has  crouded  the  middle  ranks  with  a  multitude  too  great 
to  obtain,  even  for  the  defcrving  individual,  any  very  dif- 
tinguifhed  fame.  One  poet  has  arifen  after  another,  and 
fupplanted  him  as  the  wave  fucceeding  fwallows  up  the 
wave  that  went  before.  Mofl  of  them  have  exhibited  an 
harmonious  verification,  and  have  felected  a  profufion  of 
fplendid  expreflions  ;  but  have  in  general  been  deficient  in 
that  noble  fire,  and  thofe  fimple  graces  which  mark  origi- 
nality of  genius.  They  are,  however,  read  with  pleafure, 
and  fweetly  fill  up  the  intervals  of  avocation  among  the  bu- 
fy  and  commercial  world,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  with  whom  novelty  often  pof* 
ieffes  the  charm  of  beauty. 
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There  is  a  force  and  folemnity  in  the  poems  of  Tickell, 
which  at  leail  place  him  on  a  level  with  his  patron  as  a  po- 
et. His  Collin  and  Lucy  is  one  of  the  moil  fweetly  pathe- 
tic poems  in  the  language. 

Broome,  though  honourably  aiTociated  with  Pope  in  the 
work  of  translation,  feems  to  ha\e  had  fcarcely  ar.y  other 
fcerit  thai:  this  to  bear  him  down  the  llream  of  time. 

Trapp  wrote  Latin  verfe  with  elegance,  and  was  a  good 
critic  :  but  it  has  been  obferved  of  his  Virgil,  that  he  had 
done  wifely  to  have  itcpped  at  his  preface. 

The  genius  of  Collins  fcems  in  fome"  meafure  to  have  re- 
fembled  that  of  Tickell.  Dignity,  folemnity,  and  pathos, 
are  the  linking  features  of  his  compofitions.  None  but  a 
true  poet  could  have  written  the  fong  over  Fidele  in  Shake- 
ipeare's  Cymbeline> 

The  Engliih  Tibullus,  Hammond,  Iras  written  truly 
elegant  verfc  ;  but  I  know  not  whether  his  representations 
greatly  affect  the  heart,  though  they  are  approved  by  the 
judgment  and  imagination.  They  have,  however,  ferved 
as  patterns  for  the  love-fick  nymphs  and  fwaines  who  de- 
light in  giving  vent  to  their  paflion  in  the  language  of 
poetry. 

Love  and  its  effecls  were  beautifully  defcribedby  the  ele- 
gantly fen fible  Lord  Lyttehon.  To  affert that  he  was  remark- 
able for  poetical  genius,  were  to  leffen,  by  endeavouring  to 
exaggerate,  his  piaife.  Force,  lire,  and  exuberance  of  in 
lion,  were  not  his  excellencies  ;  but  that  equable  beauty  of 
fei  t:ment  and  diction,  which  refults  from  an  elegant  mind. 
The  graces  dirtinguifhhu  compofitions  j  as the  virtues  marked 
his  honourable  HFe. 

Moore's  Fables  difplay  indubitable  marks  of  genius  ;  but 
he  wants  the  fimplicity  of  Gay  and  Fontaine.  He  (hews, 
however;  a  talent  for  description,  which  would  have  (hone  in 
the  higher  kinds  of  poetry  ;  and  a  delicacy  of  mind,  which, 
it  might  be  fuppofed,  could  be  acquired  only  in  a  higher 
fphere  than  that  in  which  he  was  born. 

Genius  and  learning  were  poiTeffed  in  a  very  eminent  degree 
by  Merrick'.  He  had  that  peculiar  kind  of  genius  which 
qualified  him  to  excel  in  the  department  of  faered  poetry, 
It  is  to  be  wiihed,  that  his  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  were  adopt- 
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ed  in  churches,  where  the  congregations  are  learned  and  po- 
lite, not  only  in  the  plaee  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  but 
Ot"  Brady  and  Tate.  Such  an  event  would  be  no  lefs  advan- 
tageous to  piety,  than  to  talte. 


No.    CLXXVIII.        CURSORY      AN'D       UNCONNECTED      RE- 
MARKS   ON    SOME    OI      THE     MINOR     GREEK     POETS. 


T^HE  intrinfic  graces  of  the  cla Hie  writers  have  charm- 
ed every  mind  which  was  fucceptiblc  of  the  beauties 
of  fpirit,  talte,  and  elegance.  Since  the  revival  of  learning, 
j  nerafele  critics  have  employed  themfelves  in  difplaving 
the  beauties  which  they  felt,  or  in  removing  the  difficulties 
Snd  cbitructions  which  retarded  their  progrefs  in  the  peril! 
fal  of  the  ancients.  .  At  prefent,  their  is  fcarcely  any  room 
jfpr  e  idcifm  on  them  ;  and  the  moil  laborious  commentator 
with  regret,  his  profoundeft  refearch.es,  and  his  acutefl 
ft  marks,  anticipated  by  the  lucubrations  of  former  critics  ; 
V.:  as  thcie  is  fcarcely  a  greater  difference  between  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face,- than '"between  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
in  different  men,  and  as  objects  muff  ftrike  various  feelings 
in  various  manners,  the  works  of  talte  and  genius  may,  on 
rent  reviews,  furniih  inexhauftible  matter  for  critical 
observation.  Upon  this  principle,  authors  of  the  prefent 
age  venture  to  add  to  the  labours  of  their  predeceffors, 
without  fearing  or  incurring  the  imputation  of  vanity  or  im- 
pertinence. 

The  prefent  remarks  (hall  be  confined  to  fome  of  the  Greek 
Minor  Poets,  without  minutely  attending  to  chronological, 
or  any  other  order. 

In  the  unicn'of  dignity  with  fweetnef?,  of  melody  with 
{Irength,  the  Greek  is  better  adapted  to  beaut  ifulcompofi- 
lion,  than  any  modern  language.  The  Italian  has  all  its 
foftnefs,  but  wants  its  force.  The  French  pofTeffes  elegance 
and  exprefiion,  but  is  deficient  in  found  and  dignity.  The 
Englifh  is  ftrong,  nervous,  flowery,  fit  for  animated  oratory 
.and  enthufiaftic  poetry,  but  abounds  with  Saxon  monfyl- 
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lables,  ill  adapted  to  exprefs  themufic  of  mellifluous  cadence. 
To  compare  the  Dutch  and  the  German  with  the  language 
of  Athens,  were  to  compare  the  jarring  no  fe  of  grating 
iron,  with  the  foft  warblings  of  the  flute.  The  other  lan- 
guages of  Europe  are  equally  unfit  for  harmonious  modu- 
lation, and  indeed  cannot  properly  be  examined  in  this  place, 
as  the  people  who  fpeak  them  have  not  yet  diftiuguimed 
themfelves  by  any  writings  truly  claffical. 

The  Greek  Epigram  naturally  falls  firfl  under  our  pre- 
fent  confideration.  Of  thefe  little  compositions,  which 
owe  their  origin  to  Greece,  none  can  be  infenfible  of  the 
beauty  whofe  tafte  is  not  vitiated  by  the  lefs  delicate  wit  of 
the  modern  Epigrammatifl,  Indeed,  to  reliih  the  fimple 
graces  of  the  Greek  Epigram,  the  tafte  muft  not  be  formed 
upon  the  model  even  of  the  celebrated  Martial.  Among 
the  Latin  poets,  Catullus  approaches  neareft  to  the  Greeks 
in  this  fpecies  of  compofition. 

The  Anthologiae,  ftill  extant,  are  written  by  various  au- 
thors, and  there  are  fcarcely  fufficient  Epigrams  of  any  one, 
to  difcriminate  his  manner  from  that  of  others.  Suffice 
it  to  remark  in  general,  that  their  beauty  does  not  often  con- 
fiilin  a  point,  or  witty  conceit,  butin  a  fimplicity  of  thought, 
and  a  fweetnefs  of  language. 

The  golden  verfes  of  Pythagoras,  though  not  remarka- 
ble for  fplendaur  of  diction,  or  flowing  verification,  are  yet 
highly  beautiful  in  the  concife  and  forcible  mode  of  inculcat- 
ing morality,  and  virtues  almoft  Chriftian.  The  earlier 
philofophers  of  Greece  conveyed  their  tenets  in  verfc,  not 
fo  much  becaufe  they  afpired  at  the  character  of  poets,  as  be- 
caufe  precepts,  delivered  in  metre,  were  more  eafily  retained 
in  the  memory  of  their  difciples.  Pythagoras  has  comprifed 
every  neceflary  rule  for  the  conduct  of  life  in  this  little  poem, 
and  he  that  commits  it  to  memory,  will  not  want  a  guide  to 
direct  his  behaviour  under  any  event :  but  though  the  mo- 
rality of  thefe  verfes  is  their  more  valuable  beauty,  yet  are 
they  by  no  means  deftitute  of  poetical  merit. 

That  generofity  of  foul  which  ever  accompanies  true 
genius,  has  induced  the  poets  and  philofophers,  of  all  ages, 
to  ftand  forth  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.  Alcaeus,  of  whofe 
merits  from  the  monuments  of  antiquity  we  may  fopm  .the 
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moil  exalted  idea,  firftraifed  himfelf  to  eminence  by  a  po- 
em, intitled  Stafiotica,  a  violent  invective  againft  tyrants  in 
general,  and  Piuacus,  at  that  time  the  tyrant  of  Athens.  It 
has  not  efcaped  the  general  wreck,  and  we  have  only  a  few 
broken  fpecimens  of  this  celebrated  writer's  works  preferved 
by  the  ancient  grammarians.  We  muft  therefore  be  con- 
tent to  learn  his  character  from  the  judicions  Quinctilian, 
and  the  learned  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus  :  the  former  of 
whom  aflerts,  that  he  was  concife,  fublime  accurate,  and  in 
many  refpects  refembled  Homer :  the  latter,  that  he  had  a 
grandeur,  brevity,  and  fweetnefs,  equally  blended  through- 
out all  his  compofitions. 

Stelichorus,  according  to  Quin&ilian,  was  remarkable 
for  ftrength  of  genius.  He  gave  to  lyric  pcetry  all  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  the  Epopoea.  Had  he  known  how  to  reftrain  the 
impetuofity  of  his  genus,  it  is  faid  he  would  have  rivalled 
Homer :  but,  unfortunately,  the  noble  warmth  of  his 
temper  urged  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  juil  writing,  and 
he  feems  to  have  failed  of  excellence  by  a  redundancy  of 
beauties. 

The  fragments  of  Menander  are  fufficiently  excellent  to 
induce  every  votary  of  learning  to  regret  the  lofs  of  his 
works.  Some  indeed  have  thought,  that  Time  never  gave 
a  greater  blow  to  polite  literature  than  in  the  deftruction  of 
the  Commedies  of  Menander  ;  but  as  Terence  has  preferved 
his  fpirit  and  his  ftyle,  perhaps  the  want  of  the  original  is 
compenfated  by  the  exact  copyings  of  that  elegant  author. 
Quinctilian,  from  whofe  judgment  their  is  fcarcely  an  ap- 
peal, has  rcprefeHted  Menander  as  alone  fufficient  to  form 
our  tafte  and  ftyle.  The  few  remains,  preferved  by  Sto- 
bseus,  whether  the  beauty  of  fentiments,or  the  purity  of  the 
diction,  be  regarded,  muft  be  pronounced  uncommonly  ex- 
cellent. They  are,  however,  too  generally  known  to  require 
illuftration. 

Simonides  is  characterifedby  Longinus  as  a  poet  remark- 
able for  the  pathetic.  Of  his  writings  very  few  have  fur- 
vived  the  injuries  of  time.  The  litttle  poem  on  Danae  is, 
however,  fufficient  to  juftify  the  judgment  of  Longinus, 
Nothing  can  be  more  delicately  tender,  or  more .  exquifitly 
pathetic.     There  is  fomething  inexpreflibly  pleafmg  to  the 
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mind,  in  the  reprefentation  of  a  mother  addrefiing  a  Kleeping 
infant,  unconfcious  of  its  danger,  with  all  the  endearing 
blandimments  of  maternal  fondlief*. 

ri  he  other  remarkable  poem  of  this  author,  which  time 
has  ipared,  is  of  a  very  different  kind.  It  is  a  Satire  on 
Women,  and  is  well  known  by  a  profaic  ti  anflation  of  it,  in* 
ierted  in  the  EiTays  of  a  celebrated  modern  writer. 

Aleman  of  Laconia  is  another  melancholy  inilance  of  the 
depredations  which  the  hand  of  time  has  made  on  the  molt 
valuable  works  of  antiquity.  Of  this  author,  once  celebra- 
ted throughout  Greece,  quoted  by  the  learned,  and  repeated 
by  the  fair,  fcarceiy  the  name  is  known  in  the  prefent  age. 
Athenseus,  Hephaeftion,  the  fcholiaft  on  Pinder,  Euftatnius, 
and  plv.tarch,  have  vindicated  him  from  abiblute  oblivion^ 
by  preferving  a  few  of  his  fragments.  Love  verfes,  which 
finee  his  time  have  employed  fome  of  the  greatehV  writers, 
and  have  been  admired  by  the  moll  fenlible  readers,  were  of 
his  invention.  All  who  proceeded  him  had  invariably  writ- 
ten in  hexameter.  Ke  Subjoined  the  elegiaee  verfe,  and 
mayjuftly  claim  the  honour  of  having  invented  that  fpe- 
cits  of  poetry,  which  Ovid  and  the  other  Latin  elegiac 
writers  have  mice  advanced  to  a  mod  pleaiing  fpecies  of 
eompofitiom 

Archilochus  wrote  iambics  and  elegiacs  ;  the  former,  fa- 
tirical  ;  the  latter  amorous.  That  he  fucceeded  in  his  at- 
tempts, we  have  Sufficient  reafon  to  conclude  from  the  tes- 
timonies of  the  greateft  critics  of  antiquity,  Horace  and 
Longinus.  There  is  not  enough  of  him  remaining, -to  en- 
able us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  impartiality  of  their  de- 
cifion,  and  we  mull  be  contented  to  acquiefce  in  their  au- 
thority. 

Lucian  fays,  in  one  of  his  Dialogues,  that  the  poets  have 
given  Jupiter  many  of  his  moil  pompous  epithets,  merely 
for  the  fake  of  a  foncrous  word  to  fill  up  a  verfe.  The  hymns 
of  Orpheus  abound  with  thefe  expletives  ;  and  the  reader 
is  often  difgufled  with  founding  verfe  almoft  deft-itute  of 
fenfe.  If,  however,  they  were  compofed  for  mufic,  they 
may  pafs  uncenfured  by  fome  :  for  it  feems  to  have  been 
generally  and  moil  abfurdly  agreed,  and  it  is  obfervable  at 
this  day,  that  very  little  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  words 
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of  Operas,  Odes,  and  Songs,  which  are  written  merely  tor 
inufic.  The  poems  of  Orpheus,  if  thofe  which  are  extant 
arc  like  all  his  productions,  would  certainly  move  no  ltonec. 
What  has  been  Lara  of  the  hymns  of  this  poet,  may  he  ex- 
tended to  many  other  Greek  compofitions  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies.  Ctneia!  cenfure  will,  however,  feldom  be jud,  and  it  # 
muft  rje  confeflecf,  that  there  are fome  among  them,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  CalKmachus,  truly  fubiime  and  beautiful. 

There  was  a  fpecies  of  poetry  among  the  Athenians, • 
which,  in  fome  meafure,  reiembled  many  of  our  Eftgliih 
ballads!  At  the  approach  of  a  war,  or  after  a  victory  or 
defeat,  the  poets  aud  ilatefmen  ufually  difperfed  among  the' 
people  fome  ihort  compofition,  which  tended  to  animate 
their,  with  courage,  or  to  infpire  them  with  joy.  Solon, 
the  wife  legiflator  of  Athens,  was  top  well  acquainted  with 
the  rower  of  poetry  over  the  human  heart,  to  neglect  this 
efficacious  method  of  enforcing  his  laws,  and  propagating 
his  inftitutions  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the- Athenians. 
There  are  (till  extant  fome  of  his  pieces,  which  bear  inter- 
nal marks  of  having  been  purpoftly  written  to  give  the  peo- 
ple a  pafilon  for  liberty,  to  infpire- them  with  a  love  of  vir- 
tue, and  to  teach  them  obedience  to  the  laws.  They  are, 
indeed,  written  in  the  elegiac  meafure,  but  have  nothing  of 
the  foft  amorous  ftrain  which  diitinguiihes  the  Ovidian  ek«= 
gy.  They  are  manly,  moral,  and  fevere.  By  thefe,  it  is  ?. 
"well  known  fact,  the  Athenians  were  animated  to  refume  a 
war  which  they  had  dropt  in  defpair  ;  and  in  confequerux 
of  the  ardour  which  thefe  infpired,  tiiey  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  their  enemies. 

Tyrtaens  wrote  in  a  fimilar  ftyle,  but  entirely  confined 
hurrfelf  to  martial  fubjedts.  So  ftrongly  is  military  valour, 
and  the  love  of  liberty,  enforced  in  his  little  compofitions, 
that  it  would  by  no  means  be  abfurd  to  attribute  the  victo- 
ries 01  the  Grecians  over  the  Fenians,  as  much  to  a  Tyrtse- 
us,  as  to  a  Miltiades  or  Themiitocles.-  The  effects  of  fucH 
political  ballads  have  been  frequently  feen  among  the  Eng- 
liOi  in  time  of  a  war.  Every  one  has- heard  of  Lillabullero— ■ 
Many  a  poor  fellow  has  been  tempted  to  quit  the  plough 
and  the  loom  for  the  fword,  on  hearing  a  fong  in  praife  of 
Hawke  or  Wolfe  roared  by  his  obfUreperous  companions'? 
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Thefe  verfesare  too  deficient  in  point  of  elegance  to  admit 
of  quotations,  and  the  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing 
them  from  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,  render  repetition  in 
this  place  unneceffary.  The  bards  of  Grub-ftreet  are 
commonly  the  authors  of  our  martial  ballads  ;  but  at  Athens 
they  were  written  by  poets,  ftatefmen,  and  philosophers. 
We  may  judge  of  the  influence  of  their  productions, 
by  the  powerful  efFed  of  our  rude  and  even  nonfenfical 
rhymes. 

Few  ancient  authors  have  been  lefs  read  than  Lycophron* 
His  obfeurity  not  only  retards,  but  difgufts  the  reader  ; 
yetj  perhaps,  his  want  of  perfpicuity,  though  highly  disa- 
greeable to  the  ftudent,  is  an  excellence  in  a  work  confiding 
of  predictions.  Prophefies  and  oracles  have  ever  been  pur- 
pofely  obfeure,  and  almoft  unintelligible.  The  mind  that 
attends  to  thefe  uninfpired  predictions  of  paganifm,  volun- 
tarily renounces  reafon,  and  believes  the  more  as  it  under- 
flands  the  lefs  ;  but  whether  Lycophron  is  to  be  praifed  or 
cenfured  for  obfeurity,  certain  it  is,  that  on  this  account, 
he  will  never  become  a  favourite  author.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  labours  of  the  great  Potter,  he  is  ftill  difficult,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  repofe  in  duft  and  darknefs,  a- 
midft  the  dull  collections  of  antiquated  mufeums. 

The  poems  of  Bacchylides,  however  he  is  neglected  by 
the  moderns,  were  highly  honoured  by  an  ancient,  who 
was  efteemed  a  complete  judge  of  literary  merit.  Hiero 
hefitated  not  to  pronounce  them  fupericr  to  the  odes  of 
Pindar,  which  have  been  generally  celebrated  as  the  utmofl: 
efforts  of  human  genius.  The  opinion  of  Hiero  may,  how* 
ever,  be  questioned,  with  an  appearance  of  juftice,  when  it 
is  confidered,  that  his  character,  as  a  critic,  was  eftablilhed 
by  his  courtiers,  who,  ,to  gain  his  favour,  might  not  fcruple 
to  violate  the  truth. 

The  gay,  the  fprightly,  the  voluptuous  Anacreon  is 
known  to  every -reader.  His  fubjects,  and  his  manner  of 
treating  them,  have  captivated  all  who  are  fufceptible  either 
of  pleafure  or  of  poetry.  There  is,  indeed,  an  exquifxte 
tendernefs,  delicacy,  and  tafte  in  the  fentiments ;  but  I 
have  aivrays  thought  he  derived  no  fmall  (hare  of  his  beauty 
from  the  choice  oi  cxprefiioas,  aad  the  peculiar  harmony 
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of  his  verfes.  It  has  been  objected  to  him  by  rigid  moral- 
ills,  that  his  writings  tend  to  promote  drunkenneis  and  de- 
bauchery. But  this  objection  might  in  fome  degree  be  ex- 
tended to  a  great  part  of  the  hnell  writers,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern. A  man  of  fenfe  and  judgment  will  admire  the  beau- 
ties of  a  compofition  without  iuffering  its  icntiments  to  in- 
fluence his  principles  or  his  conduct.  He  will  look  upon  the 
/nore  licentious  tallies  of  Anacreontic  writers,  as  little  jcuy: 
d'efpnts  defigned  to  pleafe  in  the  hour  of  convivial  feilivity, 
but  not  to  regulate  his  thoughts  and  actions  in  the  fericus 
concerns  of  life.  Whatever  may  be  the  moral  tendancy  of 
*his  writings,  it  is  certain  that  as  a  poet  he  is  unrivaled  in 
.that  fpecies  of  compofition  which  he  adopted.  Many  have 
teen  the  imitations  of  him,  but  few  have  fucceeded.  The 
toys  of  love  and  wine  have  indeed  been  defcribed  by  his  fol- 
lowers, but  their  touches  are  more  like  the  daubings  of  an 
unfkilful  painter,  than  the  exquifite  traits  of  a  mafterly 
hand.  Cowley,  whofe  genius  certainly  partook  more  of 
the  Anacreontic  than  of  the  Pindaric,  has  been  one  of  his 
happieit  imitators,  for  he  is  rather  to  be  called  an  imita- 
tor than  a  tranfiator  :  but  the  Englifh  reader  will  not  form 
ajuit  idea  of  the  merits  of  Auacreon,  from  thofe  Baccha- 
nalian fangs  which  fo  frequently  appear  under  the  title  of 
Anacreontic. 

Thepaflion  of  love  was  never  more  {Iror.gly  felt  or  def- 
cribed than  by  the  fenfible  Sappho.  The  little  Greek  ode, 
preferred  by  Longinus,  the  metre  of  which  derives  its  name 
from  her,  has  been  tranflated  by  Mr.  Philips  with  all  the 
air  of  an  original.  The  Latin  tranflation  of  Catullus  ap- 
pears much  inferior  to  that  of  our  countryman.  The  Greek 
indeed  is  much  corrupted,  and,  as  it  now  Hand?,  is  lefs  plea- 
ling  than  the  Englijh.  Every  one,  who  on  reading  it  recol- 
lects its  occaiion,  mufl  lament  that  fo  warm  a  pafliun,  fo 
feelingly  reprefented,  was  excited  by  an  improper  object, 
She  wrote  alio  a  tender  hymn  to  Venus. 

Scaliger,  whofe  judgment,  though  fometimes  called  in 
queftion,  ought  certainly  to  have  great  weight,  bellowed 
very  extraordinary  prailes  on  the  writings  of  Oppian  ;  a 
poet  who,  though  he  has  been  compared  to  Virgil  in  hia 
Georgics,  is  only  perufed  by  the  curious  in  Grecian  liters-- 
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ture,  and  is  known  only  by  name  to  the  common  reader^ 
The  emperor  Caracalla,  under  whom  lie  flourifhed,  is  laid 
to  have  been  fo  charmed  with  his  poems,  as  to  have,  ordered 
him  a  Hater  for  each  verfe.  Modern  critics  will,  however, 
dare  to  call  in  queilion.the  tafte  of  Caracalla-.  The  works 
of  Oppian  confilled  of  halieutics,  cynogetics,  and  exeutios, 
the  latter  of  which  have  periftied  by  the  injuries  of  time. 
He  was  a  grammarian,  which  in  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks, 
meant  a  profefied  fcholar  ;  and  in  every  age,  the  poems  of 
men  who  profefied  literature,  have  been  Id's  admired  than 
the  vigourous  and  wild  productions  of  uncultivated  genius. 
The  former  are  contented  to  avoid  faults,  but  genius  labours 
after  beauties  only.  Apollonius  is  more  correal  than  Ho- 
mer, aud  Jonfon  than  Spakeipeare  ;  but  Apollonius  and 
Jonfon  are  coldly  approved,  while  Homer  and  Spakefpeare 
are  beheld  with  aftoniftiment  almoil  equal  to  idolatry.  It 
mould  however  be  remarked  to  'the  honour  of  Apollonius, 
that  the  judicious  Virgil  borrowed  feveral  ot  his  moil  cele- 
brated fimilies  from  him,  and  perhaps  he  is  not  to  be  ranked 
among  the poetce  minor es.  Oppian  has  met  with  the  ufual 
fate  of  grammarians,  and  has  fcarcely  been  read  ;  but  the  rea- 
der of  tafte  will  yet  find  many  paffages,  which  if  they  arc 
not  fublime,  he  muft  confef).  to  be  beautiful. 

Tryphiodorus  has  been  introduced'  to  the  Engliih  reader, 
by  the  excellent  tranflation  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Merrick. 
Isomer  he  certainly  imitated,  and  has  fucceeded  in  the 
imitation.  Copies  taken  by  great  mailers,  though  inferior 
in  general  yet  in  fome  parts  commonly  rival  their  originals. 
Tryphiodonu  reaches  not  the  fublimer  flights  of  the  Maeo- 
211'an  bard,  but  he  fometimes  follows  his  lefs  daring  excur- 
sions at  no  diftant  interval.  It  is  enough  to  recommend 
him  to  general  approbation,  that  with  a  moderate  portion  of 
Homer's  fire,  he  has  more  corrednefs  He  may  be  read 
■with  advantage  not  only  in  a  poetical,  but  in  an  hiftorica^ 
view.  Where  Homer  difcoutinaed  the  thread  of  his  ftory, 
Tryphiodorus  has  taken  it  up.  Indeed  this  poem  is  a  ne- 
cetfary  fupplement  to  the  Iliad,  without  which  the  reader 
is  left  unfatislied.  Tryphiodorus  is  faid  to  have  written  an- 
other poem,  called  odj/jea  Ic'ipogrammaie,  in  which  he 
hasumiuei,  through  each  book,  the  letter  which  marked 
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the  number  of  it.  Such  a  kind  of  compolU ion  is  trifling, 
and  beneath  a  man  of  genius  ;  but  it  mult  be  allowed  to  be 
b  work  of  great  difficulty,  and  consequently  a  proof  of  great 
application.  Nor  ought  it  to  injure  the  character  of  Try- 
phiodorus  as  a  poet,  but  to  be  viewed  as  the  wanton  pro- 
tlucrion  of  an.  ingenious,  but  ill-employed  grammarian.  If 
Homer  wrote  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  and  Vir- 
gil defcanted  on  his  Gnat,  without  lofmg  the  dignity  of 
their  characters  ;  inferior  writers  may  indulge  the  inoffen- 
iive  fallies  of  wim,  without  the  imputation  of  folly  or  pueri* 
Lty. 

In  the  perufal  of  fome  of  thefe,  and  other  of  the  minor 
poets,  whole  works  are  extant,  the  lover  of  the  Grecian 
Mule  finds  a  pleafmg  variety,  after  reading  the  more  fublime 
and  beautiful  productions  of  Homer* 


No.    CLXXIX.       A    CONCLUDING    tSSAY. 


rT^KE  writers  of  periodical  papers  have  ufually  fubjoin- 
JL  ed,  at  the  clofe  ot  their  lucubrations,  an  account  of 
the  origin  and  progrefs  of  their  work,  explained  the  iig- 
natures  of  correspondents,  and  afiigned  each  paper  to  its 
proper  cJ.aimant.--I  am  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  feconct 
volume,  the  boundary  prefcribed  to  my  excurfions  ;  but  I 
have,  I  believe,  no  information  of  this  kind  remaining  to  be 
communicated.  I  have  already  accounted  for  the  origin 
cf  this  work,  and  intimated  that  the  compohtion  of  it  ha.i 
ferved,  at  various  times,  and  in  different  utuations,  to  amufe 
a  few  intervals  of  literary  lcifure  ;  and  with  refpect  to  ai- 
fiftants  and  correipondents,  the  n;ture  of  the  undertaking 
could  not  poilibly  admit  them.  If,  therefore,  any  j 
mould  be  thought  due,  it  mull  come  undivided,  and  contri- 
bute to  leffon  whatever  feveritv  of  cenfuremay  be  incurred, 
the  whole  weight  01  which  muil  fall  without  participation. 
I  mean  not,  however  to  delude  myfelf  with  an  idea  of  in- 
fluencing a  reader  by  apologies  :  the  fubmiflions  and  excu- 
fcs  of  authors  are  of  little  importance  j  the  Public  claims 
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an  uncontrovertible  right  to  decide  for  itfelf  on  every  com- 
po'.itiofi  which  folicites  regard  ;  and  its  final  decifions  are 
1  dually  no  lefs  jult  than  immutable. 

Iniiead  then  of  dwelling  on  fuch  topics,  I  will  take 
leave  of  the  candid  reader,  if  any  reader  fhould  have  had 
patience  to  accompany  me  fo  far  by  a  fummery  recapitulati- 
on, and  perhaps  addition  of  a  few  admonitions  which  may* 
be  falutary.  I  pretend  not  to  collect  all  the  fcattercd  re- 
marks which  have  preceded,  into  one  point  of  view,  but 
merely  to  repeat  and  add  fuch  as  may  poflibly  occur  in  fil- 
ling up  the  paper  which  now  lies  before  me.  I  hope  the 
egotifm  will  be  pardoned  on  this  and  feveral  other  occaiions, 
as  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  at  all  times  to  fpeak  in  the  third 
perton  of  one's  felf,  without  evident  affectation. 

I  have  endeavoured,  throughout  the  whole  feries  of  thefe 
Papers,  to  warn  thofe  who  are  entering  into  life  (and  to 
them  my  admonitions  are  chiefly  addreffed)  againft  the 
jtafhionable  examples  of  the  rich  and  great  vulgar,  which  often 
militate  againft  all  that  isdecent, regular, virtuous, and  learn- 
ed. Unkfs  we  are  taught  in  our  youth  to  be  on  our  guard 
again  it  their  destructive  influence,  we  mall  certainly  incur 
imminent  danger  of  corrupting  our  principles  and  practice, 
by  a  blind  and  bigoted  imitation.  Experience  daily  evinces, 
"hat  without  this  precaution,  all  the  advantages  of  a  virtu- 
ous and  learned  education,  all  the  documents  of  paternal 
care,  all  prudential,  moral,  and  religious  reftraints,  may  be 
totally  frustrated.  The  rich  and  great  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  beacons  on  a  promontory  ;  and  if  they  hang  out  de- 
ceitful lights,  they  who  will  allow  no  other  iignal  to  direct 
thera  (and  the  number  of  thefe  is  infinite)  will  probably  be 
miiguidedin  the  voyage  of  their  lives,till  they  are  dafhed  on 
rocks,  or  funk  in  whirlpools.  I  think  I  can  confidently 
declare, ihat  I  was  not  influenced  by  fplenetic  or  envious 
motives,  when  I  attacked  the  pride,  folly,  and  wickednefs 
or  the  nfjminal greaty  whojuftify  every  enormity,  under  the 
name  of  faihionable  indulgence  ;  but  that  I  have  been  actu- 
ated folely  by  a  fmcere  conviction  that  fuch  an  attack  is  the 
iriort  effectual  means  of  promoting  the  intereit  of  virtue. 
Even  an  enemy  will  allow  that  it  is  not  the  moll  approved 
method  of  ^'ivaveing'  private  intereit. 
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If  I  have  at  any  time  indulged  an  afperity  of  cenfure,  it 
has  ariferi  from  ah  honed  detcitation  of  vice,  meannefs,  felfilh- 
nefs,  and  infolence,  in  thofe  whofe  example  is  feducing,  and 
consequently  mod  injurious.  The  rank  and  opulence  of 
worthlefs  perfons  has  had  no  other  effect  on  me  than  to  ex- 
cite additional  indignation.  If  any  feel  them felves  hurt  by 
my  animadversions,  their  very  pain  is  a  proof  that  they  fuf. 
fer  defcrvedly.  Nothing  in  this  book  can  make  a  worthy  nun 
my  foe  ;  and  with  refpect  to  the  unworthy,  I  fear  not  their 
power,  and  I  defpife  their  malevolence. 

In  adopting  modes  of  addrefs  and  external  behaviour, 
the  lludy  of  which  appears  to  engrofs  the  attention  of  ma- 
ny, I  have  advifed  the  young  man  to  begin  his  work  at  the 
foundation  ;  to  correct  his  heart  and  temper,  that  the  gra- 
ces of  his  appearance  may  proceed  from  that  copious  and 
infalliable  fouree  of  whatever  is  pleafmg,  a  difpoiition  tru- 
ly virtuous  and  unaffectedly  amiable.  I  have  exhorted 
him  to  avoid  fertility,  adulation,  preferment-hunting,  and 
meannefs  of  every  kind  ;  to  endeavour  indeed  to  pleafe  thofe 
with  whom  he  convcrfes,  but  to  let  the  endeavour  arife  from 
benevolent  motives,  from  an  human  and  Chrittian  defire  of 
diil'uiing  eafe  and  happinefs  among  the  children  of  one  Al- 
mighty Father,  and  the  partakers  of  the  fame  miferablc 
nature.  I  have  advifed  him  to  be  firm,  yet  gentle, — man- 
ly, yet  polite  :  to  cultivate  every  ornamental  accomplifhmen** 
which  leads  not  to  effeminacy,  and  to  lludy  to  be  as  agreea- 
ble as  pofiible,  while  he  can  be  at  the  fame  time  iincere ; 
to  defpife,  and  moll  ftudioufly  avoid,  that  common  but  bate 
character,  which,  with  motives  peculiarly  felriih  and  con- 
tracted, pretends  to  uncommon  good-nature,  friendship,  be- 
nevolence, and  generofity  ;  whole  afliduities  are  proporti- 
oned to  the  rank  or  fortune  of  the  perfons  whofe  favour  is 
courted,  without  the  lealt  regard  to  virtue  or  attainments  ; 
whofe  politeness  is  that  of  a  valet  or  French  dancing-maf- 
ter  ;  and  whofe  objects,  after  all  its  profcuTions  and  preten- 
iions  to  liberality,  are  no  lefs  mean  and  dirty  than  thole  of 
a  Jew-ufurer.  I  have  advifed  him  to  value  the  approbation 
of  his  own  heart,  and  the  comforts  of  a  clear  confidence, 
above  the  fmiles,  the  applaufe,  and  the  rewards  of  a  vain? 
a  wicked,  a  deceitful,  and  a  tranntory  world. 
K  k  3 
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In  literature,  I  have  recommended  the  union  of  taite 
with  fcience,  and  oficience  with  tafte;  a  felection  of  the 
belt  authors  on  all  the  fubje&s  which  claim  his  particular 
attention  ;  a  love  of  originals,  and  a  due  difiruft  of  tranila- 
tions  ;  a  conitant  effort  to  obtain  depth  and  folidity  ;  a 
preferring,  regular,  indefatigable  induitry,  eipecially  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  a  ftudious  courfe,  not  only  becaufe  no  dif- 
imguimed  excellence  can  be  obtained  without  it,  but  alfo 
becaufe  a  clofe  attention  to  ftudy,  and  an  ardent  love  of 
letters  in  the  juvenile  age,  is  a  great  prefervative  of  inno- 
cence, and  conduces  much  to  the  diveriion  or  extinction  of 
pafhons  and  tendencies,  which  cannot  be  habitually  indulg- 
ed without  fin,  fhame,  and  mifery. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  moral  admonitions  of  this  book, 
has  been  to  urge  the  young  man  to  labour  inccffantly  in 
overcoming  the  natural  propeniity  of  human  nature  to  evil  5 
to  aim  at  perfection,  though  he  knows  he  cannot  reach  it  ; 
to  aim  at  it,  becaufe  he  will  thus  approach  much  nearer  to 
it  than  if  he  gives  up  the  purfuit  in  the  timidity  of  indo- 
lence :  to  have  courage  enough  to  withiland  ridicule  the 
weapon  of  the  wicked  in  their  fubtii  attacks  upon  virtue  ; 
to  beware  of  the  refinements  of  fophiilry,  and  to  be  humble 
enough  to  learn  his  duty  both  to  God  and  man,  from  the 
plain  doctrines  of  his  catechifm  :  to  beware  alfo  of  the  fe- 
ducing  influence  of  fafliionable  vice  ;  of  thofe  unfortunate 
perfons  who,  from  a  want  of  education,  or  from  foolifh 
pride,  live  without  God  in  the  world  and  even  in  contra- 
diction to  the  obvious  precepts  of  natural  religion  ;  exilling 
in  aftate  which  might  almoit  be  called  the  vegetable  jif  it  did 
not  in  a  greater  degree  participate  of  brutality.  Addreffes 
of  a  ferious  kind  are  to  them,  for  the  moil  part,  ufelefs,  as 
that  pride,  felf-conceit,  and  felf-importance,  which  leads 
them  to  adopt  with  oftentation  the  tenets  of  infidelity  and 
the  practices  of  immorality,  ufually  renders  them  deaf  and 
blind  to  all  reprefentations  which  come  unrecommended  by 
opulence  t  rani ,  and  libertimfm.  They  arewiferin  their  own 
eyes,  though  they  often  neither  read  nor  think,  than  the 
wifeft  moralilts  who  have  yet  appeared.  But  the  young 
man  who  has  been  taught  not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  falfe 
luftre  of  their  characters,,  will  foon  learn  to  pity  their  &» 
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rors  and  fhun  their  example.  It  is  a  juil  remark,  which 
has  been  made  by  men  intimately  acquainted  with  the  liv- 
ing vrorld,  that  more  are  ruined  by  vices  which  they  have 
adopted  through  vanity  and  iilly  imitation,  than  to  which 
they  have  been  feduced  by  the  violence  of  pafiion  and  temp- 
tation. He  who  leiTens  the  force  of  inch  examples,  and 
obfeurea  thofe  gloflv  colours  which  they  derive  from  high 
flations  and  large  fortunes,  greatly  promotes  the  caufe  of 
morality,  and  contributes  much  to  prevent  the  mifery  and 
ruin  of  a  riling  generation. 

In  forming  political  principles,  I  would  uniformly  main- 
tain the  expediency  of  always  leaning  to  the  fide  of  liberty 
and  the  people,  and  of  wilhltanding,  by  all  legal  and  rati- 
onal means,  the  encroachments  of  power.  All  men  who 
pofTefs  power,  well  eftablifhed  and  confirmed,  are  naturally 
inclined  to  extend  and  engrofs  it.  Let  a  fpirit  then  be 
conftantly  encouraged  among  the  people  at  large,  which 
may  lead  them  to  a  jealous  vigilance  over  the  pofTeffors  of 
power,  and  animate  them  to  a  manly  reliflance  on  the 
flighteil  infringement  of  liberty.  But  at  the  fame  time, 
we  mult  not  fufl'er  the  artful  purfuers  of  their  own  inte-reifc 
to  delude  us  by  a  name  enchanting  in  the  found  :  Ave  are 
bound  to  conlider,  in  our  difpaffionate  moments,  the  nature 
of  liberty  ;  to  fee  and  acknowledge  the  necefTity  of  fubor- 
dmation,  and  the  happinefs  of  being  governed  by  the  equit- 
able operation  of  impartial  laws  ;  to  conlider  the  preferva- 
tion  of  good  order  and  public  tranquility  as  greatly  con- 
ducive to  the  perpetuation  of  liberty,  when  it  is  once  efta- 
blifhed  on  a  folid  balls  :  to  diltinguiih  between  a  real  love 
of  liberty,  and  a  mere  impatience  of  controul,  which  is  found 
to  prevail  in  the  b'ofom  of  envious  and  malignant  men  :  to 
difcern  the  difference  between  real  patriotifm  and  a  felfifli 
oppolition  to  prefent  authority,  in  whomfoever  inverted, 
arifmg  from  a  hope  of  partaking  of  it  on  ther  deprivation: 
to  remember  that  experience  has  abundantly  confirmed  the 
remark,  that  the  loudefl  advocates  for  liberty,  while  out  of 
power,  are  often  the  moil  arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  both  in 
the  exercife  of  power,  when  they  have  obtained  it,  and  in 
their  private  lives  and  natural  difpofitions :  to  beware  of 
the  needy  adventurer  in  politics,  who  has  nothing  to  lofe, 
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and  has  no  profpect  of  gain  but  in  demoliihing  the  fabric 
railed  by  others,  and  enriching  himfelf  in  the  general  plun- 
der. Such  cautions  can  never  be  too  frequently  repeated 
to  the  middle  ranks,  who  have  been  miferably  deluded  by 
the  wicked  pretentions  of  pfeudo-patriotifm. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  evince  the  propriety  of  appoint- 
ing men  of  private  virtue  and  good  character  to  the  great, 
honourable,  and  efficient  offices  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  {bate.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  but  that  the  accu- 
mulation1 of  public  honours  and  emoluments  on  profefTed 
iniidels,on  notorious  gamefters, and  on  infamous  debauchees, 
is  at  once  deftructive  of  morality,  religion,  and  national 
profperity.  The  promotion  of  notorious  gamefters,  infidels, 
and  debauchees,  to  high  offices  of  truft  and  honour  ;  of 
men  publicly  known  for  the  enormous  profligacy  of  their 
private  lives,  argues  a  want  of  hncerity  in  governors,  and 
eventually  tends,  more  than  any  foreign  enemy,  to  fliake 
their  thrones  from  under  them.  Such  appointments  coun- 
teract:, in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  a  people,  all  the 
precepts  of  religion  and  morality.  Reiiftance,  indeed,  un- 
der governors  who  acl,  in  their  appointment  of  minifters 
and  officers,  as  if  they  confidered  the  national  religion 
merely  as  a  mode  of  fuperflition,  and  morality  as  a  bafe- 
lefs  fabric  of  fancy  or  policy,  and  who  yet  aiTume  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  itate,  and  claim 
the  title  of  Defenders  of  the  Faith,  becomes  virtue  inftead 
of  treafon,  and  patriotism  inilead  of  rebellion.  He  who 
militates  by  all  legal  means  againit.  fuch  men,  engages  in  a 
rational  and  an  honourable  croifade.  No  Turk  was  ever  a 
greater  enemy  to  the  religion  of  Jefus  Chriii,  than  fuch 
mofl  f acred  and  mojl  Chr'tjtian  Governors. 

It  is  certainly  right  to  disbelieve  and  to  reprobate  all 
pretentions  to  public  virtue,  wherever  private  virtue  is  noto- 
r'wujly  deficient.  Where  private  virtue  is  wanting,  there 
can  be  no  foundnefs  of  principle,  and,  without  foundnefs  of 
principle,  no  real  virtue  of  any  kind  can  fubfift.  Patrictifm 
in  a  bad  man  is  but  dilguifed  wickednefs,  of  a  moil  malig- 
nant nature,  and  ufual'y  proceeding  from  a  deceitful,  a 
proud,  an  envious,  a  jealous,  a  cruel,  and  a  felfifh  difpofiti- 
on.     The  boafted  abilities  of  profligate  and  corrupt  cha- 
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raclei  s,  urc  often  but  the  defperaLc  efforts  of  a  diftrefs  which 

has  overcome  all  diffidence,  and  rellraint,  and  leads  uteri  I  5 
fight  their  way  to  promotion,  by  noifc,  effrontery,  and  over- 
bearing prehimption. 

We  all,  indeed,  love  power*  and  it  is  an  ufeful  impulfc 
whieh  urges  us  to  afpire  at  eminence  ;  but  though  we  may 
reafonably  wifh  for  a  mare  of  power,  let  us  learn  the  virtue 
not  to  obitru£t  its  falutary  operation  in  the  hands  of  others, 
merely  becaufe  it  is  not  in  our  own.  The  truefl  patriotilm 
may  often  be  evinced,  by  fubduing  the  lull  of  power,  by 
fubmitfive  filence,  and  by  cheerful  acquiefcence,  in  a  con« 
tented  retirement,  and  in  an  humble  exercife  of  the  private 
fcnd  focial  virtues.  The  lull  of  power,  like  all  other  hiit,  :s 
often  mofl  violent  in  diabolical  difpoiitions,  and  the  turbu- 
lent  fpirit  which  it  produces  is  the  barte  of  focietyj 

But  amidft  our  cautions,  we  mall  do  well  conftahtiy  to 
remember  that  liberty,  with  all  its  attendant  evils  of  faction 
and  fedition,  is,  upon  trie  whole,  infinitely  more  conducive 
to  the  happinefs  and  to  the  improvement  of  human  nature, 
than  the  tranquil  repofe  of  eflabliihed  defpotifm.  An  ar- 
bitrary government  diffufes  a  benumbing,  freezing,  fopo- 
ritic  influence  over  the  human  (acuities,  efpecially  in  the 
middle  and  lowed  walks  oi  life  ;  and  there  is  no  danger  or 
inconvenience  which  ought  not  to  be  cheerfully  incurred  to 
deftroj  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  tree  of  liberty, 
fo  well  planted  and  watered  in  America,  will,  I  hope,  rlcu- 
rifh  more  and  more  ;  and  impart  many  a  flip  and  fucker  to 
grow  in  climates  which  now  appear  mod  ungenial  to  its  cul- 
tivation. In  our  own  ifland,  we  muft  never  neglect  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  a  time  of  diftrefs,  to  correct  the  abu- 
fes  of  the  confhitution,  and  to  pufh  back  the  gigantic 
ftrides  of  power,  with  its  auxiliary,  corruption,  Such  are 
the  aufpicious  periods,  the  golden  moments,  in  which  a 
portion  of  new  health  is  to  be  infufed  into  the  vitals  of  the 
body  politic  :  fuch  the  times  in  which  the  people  them- 
felves  ought  to  amputate  excrefcences,  and  purge  that  cor- 
rupting influence  which  contains  the  feeds  of  difeafe  and 
death  to  a  free  commonwealth  ;  in  which  the  right  of  elec- 
tion mould  be  communicated  to  all  who  pay  taxes.,  to  a 
certain  amount,  petty  boroughs  disfranchifed,  and  counties 
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enabled  to  fend  a  number  of  members  in  proportion  to  their 
fize,  wealth,  and  populoufnefs  ;  in  which  Old  Sarum  mould 
tio  longer  be  permitted  to  constitute  as  many  reprefentatives 
of  the  people  of  England  as  the  county  of  York,  and  half 
as  many  as  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  But  as  all  great 
political  changes  are  attended  with  danger,  the  Britiih  fenate 
-.  voices  its  wiidotr.  in  its  reluctance  to  introduce  them  with- 
out the  matureil  deliberation. 

It  is  impoflible  to  recapitulate  all  the  variety  offuggcfti- 
ens  which  have  preceded,  or  to  make  any  great  addition 
to  them,  in  the  limits  of  a  fmgle  paper  j  neither  was  it  my 
original  intention.  It  is  fufHcient  that  a  few  of  the  moll 
important  points  are  touched  upon  in  the  conclufion  of  thefe 
volumes,  with  a  view  to  leave  a  due*  imprelfion  on  the  mind 
0:  the  reader,  who  maybe  induced,  for  want  of  fomething 
better,  to  beftow  an  idle  hour  on  their  perufal.  The 
fubjecls  of  Behaviour*  Letters,  Morals,  and  Politics* 
have  been  already  mentioned  :  it  would  be  a  rep  reh  en  Able 
omiiiion  not  to  have  referved  a  place  for  a  few  hints  on  Re- 
ligion. 

It  rppears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  mod  important  pre- 
cepts in  forming  our  religious  principles  and  ideas,  not  ful- 
ly to  depend  on  the  conclusions  of  our  own  reafon  ;  to  dif- 
truft  the  acuteft  underftanding  ;  to  be  really  humble  ;  to 
reverence  the  opinions  received  by  our  forefathers  ;  to  re- 
member the  fhortnds  cf  life,  the  imbecility  of  human  na- 
ture, and  to  accept  with  pious  hope,  rather  than  with  dis- 
putatious curiofity,  the  comfortable  doftrines  and  promifes 
of  the  received  Revelation.  It  will  be  a  great  inducement 
to  this  prime  virtue  of  humility,  to  reflect  on  the  difeafes 
and  pains  both  of  mind  and  body  incident  to  our  nature  ; 
on  the  terrible  degeneracy  into  which  we  may  fall,  when 
deferted  by  the  grace  of  God  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  on 
the  confolation  and  improvement  of  heart  which  may  be, 
aid  is  derived,  under  every  calamity  and  on  the  bed  of 
death,  from  fincere  devotion  ;  to  pray  for  faith  when  doubts 
arife  ;  to  beware  of  that  weak  and  wicked  vanity  which 
mitigates  the'  deittical  and  fceptical  pretenders  to  fuperior 
powers  of  reafoning,  to  write  and  publiih  their  fophiitical 
and  prefumptuous  tenets  on  the  national  religion.    Let* us 
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remember  that  common  but  excellent  maxim,  that  wc 
can  lofe   nothing  but    what    would  hmt  us,  and  ma\ 
every  thing   that   is  valuable,  by  receiving,    with   humble 
hope,  the  religion  of  Jefus  Chriit. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  after  all  the  fubtle  difquifitions  of 
proud  philofophy';  all  the  inventions  which  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  malice,  vanity,  or  ingenuity  ;  all  the  whimfica!  modes 
pf  living  and  thinking  which  fafhion  dictates  for  the  em- 
ployment of  her  idle  hours,  or  for  the  gratification  of  her 
full-blown  pride  ;  the  plain  virtues,  as  they  are  underitood 
by  plain  men  of  honed  hearts  and  good  faculties,  improved 
by  a  competent  education,  are  the  bed  fecurity  for  comfort 
under  all  the  eircumdanccs,  and  in  all  lituations'  of  human 
life.  Sedentary  and  reclufe  perfopa  may  amufe  themfelveo, 
in  the  reveries  of  inactivity,  with  fpeculative  lefmement 
and  fceptical  fubtleties  ;  but  they  who  are  really  wife,  and 
earneftly  with' to  obtain  all  the  happinefs  of  which  they  are 
capable  in  this  fublunary  date,  mud  defcend  from  the  ele- 
vated regions  of  fbphiftry,  and  labour  to  acquire,  with  the 
afiidance  of  common  fenle  and  common  honedy,  the  vir* 
tues  of  faith,  humility,  piety,  and  benevolence. 

I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  adding  my  tedimonv, 
inconiiderable  as  it  may  be  eileemed,  that  all  plans  of  coi.,- 
duc~t,  and  profpecis  of  happinefs,  independent  of  thefe  vir- 
tues, mild  terminate  in  vanity  and  vexation  ;  and  that  thefe 
will  fupply  a  perennial  fountain  of  fuch  confolation  as  the" 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 
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